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NOTE. 


I'rris peculiar conditions of this <3saay must be left to ox* 
plain tkemsolves. It could not have been written at all 
without the aid of the Publications of the Chancer Society, 
and more especially of the labours of the Society’s Diroctori 
Mr. Funiivall. To other recent writers on Cliancer — in- 
cluding Ml'. Fleay, from whom 1 never differ but with 
hesitation — I have referred, in so f.ar as it was in my power 
to do so. Porhap.s I may take this opportunity of ex- 
pres.sing a wish that Pauli’s Hixtm'ij of Ewjland, a work 
boyond the compliniont of an acknowledgment, ■were accea- 
aiblo to every English reader. 


A. W. -W, 
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CHAU GEE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

OHAUCEtt’s TIMES. 

The Mography of Geoffrey Chaucer is no longer a mixtoe 
of unsiftefl facts, and of more or les.? hazardous con- 
jectures. Many and wide as aro the gaps in our knowledge 
coueorning the course of hi.s outer liio, and douhtlhl us many 
important passages of it remain — in. vexatious contrast 
with the certainty of other relatively insignificant data — 
wo have at least become aware of the foundations on 
svhich alouo a trustworthy account of it can be built. 
These foundations consist partly of a meagre though 
gradually increasing array of external evidcnco, chiefly to 
be found in public documents, — in tlie Itoyal Wardrobe 
Bonk, the IsBuo .TioUs of the Exchequer, the Customs 
itolls, and suchlike records — ^partly of the conclusions 
which may be draw'n with confidence from tJic internal 
evidence of the poet’s own indisputably genuine works, 
together with a few references to him in the wiitings of 
ilia contemporaries or immediate suooessoi's. Which of 
his works are In be accepted as genuine, necessarily forms 
the subject of an antecedent enquiry, such as cannot with 
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CcBiJ. 

ftay dtigteo of safety bo conducted except oji prujcipleu 
fiii’ ti'oi!! iiiftilliblo with regard to all tti<» iustannos i,o 
wLiicL they have been applied, but iiou" acecjited by 
the large majority of competent scholars. Thuri, by 
a process which is in truth diilhess and dryness it.sclf 
except to patient endeavour stimulated by the entlinciii.Hm 
of special literary research, a limited number oJ’ I'esults haw 
been safely established, and others have at all events berm 
plaood beyond reasonable doubt. Around a tliird aeries 
of conclusions or conjecturoa tho tempest of controversy 
^till rages j and even now it need.s a wary stop to pass 
witboiit ^uTtfess dev iation^ tlirough a maze of assump- 
tions consecrated by their longevity, or commended to 
sympathy by the fervour of personal conviction. 

A single instance must suffice to indicate both the 
difficulty and the significance of many of those questions 
of Chaucerian biography which, whether interosling or 
not in themselves, have to be determined boforo Chaucer's 
life can he written. They are not “ all and some ” mere 
antiquarians’ puzzles, of interest only to tho.s 0 wlio have 
leisure and inclination for microscopic enquiries. So 
with tho point immediately iu view. It has hnen said 
with much force that Tyrwhitt, whose service.^ to the 
study of Chaucer romaiTi uneclipsod by those of any 
other scholar, would have coinposod a quite diflbrejit 
biography of the poet, had he not been nonfonnded liy 
the formerly (and here and there still) aoccpttsd date of 
Ciiancer’s birth, the year 1328. Tor the corroetnoss of 
this date Tyrwhitt “ supposed " tho poofs tombstone in 
Westinin.ster Abbey to be the voucher; hut tho ski.) 
placed on a pillar near his grave (it is said at the desire of 
Caxton), appears to have merely home a Latin inscription 
without any dates ; and the marble monument creete.d in 
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5i:t Lta.id '“in tbo nams of tlio Mnaes” by Moolas- 
B.'igliiUii in 153(1, 'while giving Ootober 23t!i., 1400, as ilia 
day of ChiiiiuGr’a death, makes no mention either of the 
date of Ilia birth or of the n umber of years to which he 
attained, and, indeed, promises no more information than 
it gives. That Chaueer’s contemporary, tho poet Gou'er, 
sliould have roforred to him in the year 1393 as “ now in 
his days old," is at he.st a very vague sort of lestjnlon3^ 
more especially as it is by mere conjoeturo that the year 
of Gowcir's own birth is placed as far back as 1320. Still 
less weight can be attached to the ciroumstauce that 
another poet, Occlovo, who clearly regarded himself as 
the disciple of one by many years his senior, in 
accordance with the common phra-seology of his (and, 
indeed, of other) times, spoke of the older writer as 
his “father" and “father reverent." In a coloured 
portrait carefully painted from memory by Occleve on 
The margin of a manuscript, Chaucer is represented 
with groy hair and heard; but this could not of itself 
be taken to contradict the supposition that he died about 
the age of sLvty. And Leland’s assertion that Chaucer/ 
attained to old age self-evidently rests on tradition 
onlj''; for Lelaiul was horn more tliau a century after 
Ohavioor died, hiothing occurring in any of Ohanoor’s 
own works of undisputed genuinoneas throws any real 
light on the subject. His pjoom, tho Home of Fame ^ 
has heen variously dated ; but at any period of his 
nianliood ho might have said, as ho says there, that lie 
was “ too old ” to learn astronomy, and preferred to take 
his scif:mo(3 on faith. In the curious lines called L’Enmy 
de Ghmeer a Seogan, the poet, -while blaming his Iriend 
for his want of peisoveranco in a love-suit, classes himself 
among “ them tliat be hoar and round of ahupe,” and 



iipiji'.kn of himaolf and his Muse as out of dafc nnd I’usi.y. 
Bui, ib.ei'fi snems no suflioicnt reason for romoviog ilie Jaio 
uf (he composition of these lines to an earlier yeai' i.hau 
'I3f!3 : ami poets as well aa other men since Chancer h:wa 
spoken of themselves as old and obsolete at fifty. .A 
Himilar remark might be made concerniiig i,he roferunoo to 
thov poet’s old ago “which duUetli liim in his spirit,” in 
the Complaivt of Venn.t, genoi’iilly ascribiid to the .last 
decennium of Ohauccr’s lifo. If we reject the evidoiioe 
of a fui'ther pa.ssago, in the Gm'Jcoo and fJio Nir/htiwjnlr, 
a poem of disputed genuiiieneas, wo accordingly arrive at 
tlio conclusion that there is no reason for domiming to 
the only direct external evidence in existence as to the 
date of Chanoer’s birth. At a famous trial of a cause of 
chivalry held at Wcistminster in 1386, Chaucer, who had 
gone tlu'ough part of a campaign with one of the .litigants, 
appeared as a witness ; and on this occasion Iris ago was, 
-doubtless on his own deposition, recorded as that of a 
rnara “of forty years and rqjwards,” who had borne arms 
for twenty-seven years, A careM empiiry into the 
accuracy of the record as to the ages of’ the numerous 
ofher witnesses at the same trial has c.stablir,beil it in an 
overwhelming majority of instances j and it is absurd 
gratuitously to charge Chaucer with having iruderstat(5d ; 
: his age from motives of vanity. The oonclusion, there- 
fore, seenrs to renrahr unshaketi, that lu' was borir abmit 
the year 1310, or some time hetwoen tljat year and 
131 ,’). 

.TSTorv, wo possess a charming poem by Cliaucor called 
tho AsmnOly of Abrate, elaborately coirrtly rrr its c.oncep' 
tiorr, and in its execution giving proofs of Tfaliaa rr-adriig 
on the par-t of its author, as well as of a ripe humour 
sireh a.s is rarely an accompaniment of extreme youth. 
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poem hna boen thought hy earlier conimontiitors to 
oilegojiiio an evt-jit known to have happened iu 1338, hy 
later criliee another which oceuirc-d in 1S6'1. Cloai'ly, the 
a ouiii]..tioii that the period from 13-10 to 1")45 iiLchiiU-'-. 
the date of Chaucer’s birth, suffices of itself to stamp the 
oiKi of those conjootiu’es.asinitenablo, and the other as im- 
pi'obablo, and (wJicn the style of thfe poem and trefd.mont 
of its subject are taken into account) adds weight to the 
other I'cascm.s in favour of the date 1381 for the poem in 
(lucstion. Thus, backwards and forwards, the disputed 
points in Chaucer’s hiograpliy and the question of his 
works are affected hy one another. 


Chaucer’s life, then, spans rather more than the latter 
half of the fourteenth coulauy, the lust year of arhich avas 
indisputably the year of his death. In other words, it 
covers ]’ath or more than the interval between Jhe ruo.aJ; 
glorious epoch of Edward Iir.|s reign^for Creoy was fought 
iu iS'lG—aiid the downfall, in 1399, of his unfortunate 
successor JRiclnird 11, 

Tho England of this period was hut a little land, if 
nanibers bo tho test of greatnesa; hut in Edward III.'s 
f itno as in 1 hat of Homy V., who: inhoiited bo mnch of 
Mdward’s policy and revived so mnch of his glory, 
there stirred iu this little body a mighty heart. It is 
only of a amall population that the author of the Vkinn 
amaarnimj IHcrts Flomnan could have gathered tho copre- 
aentativc'B into n single field, or that Chaucer luinaelf. could 
n.rve uoinpoaed a_ family picture fairly .comprehending, 
ihpugli not altogether exhausting, , the chief national 
cbaiviier-tyi w, in the year of King llichard II.’c acces- 
’.'ion (1377), according to a trustworthy calculation based 
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(vm?, 

li’pon tlio rtianlt of Ihat year’s poll-tax, tlie total -liiiniivi? 
of tbe iolkiiljilaiils of Englasul eoemfi to liavo bia-.u two 
millions and a lialf. ‘A quarter of a century eaidier-— in 
tiic rlr-ya of (Jhaucer’s boyhood — tlieir luimbt'i'a iiiul hmii 
peihapa twice aa large. For not less thau four great pcs- 
tilonoes (in 1318-9, 1361-2, 1369, and j:?7d-6) b.ul 
iuvopt over the land, and at least oiie-lialf of its population, 
ineluciiiig two-tlurds of the inlnibitiUits of the caqiil.ai, had 
been carriod oil' b 3 '- the ravages of the obatiiuite epiilemic — 
“the foul death of Enghiud,” as it was called in a formula 
of execration in use among the people. In this year 1377, 
London, where Chaucer was doubtless born as well as 
bred, where the greater part of his life was spent, and 
where the memory of his name is one of those asaooia- 
tions which seem familiarly to haunt the banks of the 
historic river from Thames Street to Westminster, appa- 
rently numbered not more than 35,000 souls. Hut if, 
from, the nature of the case, no place wa.s .more exposed 
than London to the inroads of the Black Death, neither 
was any other so likely elastically to recover from theiu. 
For the reign of Edward HI. had witnessed a momentous 
advance in the prosperity of tlie capital, — a ii advance re- 
flecting it.sylf in the outward changes introduced during 
the same period into the .archi tectum of the ci1.y. Its 
wealth had grown larger as its hoiis:!s bad grown higlier ; 
and medimval London, such as we are apt to picture it fo 
ourselves, sooms to have derived those leading fcaliu’cs 
whi ch it..sp.l pnu reta ine d, fi-om th e days w hen (hauicor, 

street s betw een Bill iiigsgat^aml Aldgahi. tJtill, boro as 
elrewhero in England the romembralioe of the iriost awful 
physical visitations which have ever heftillou the country 
must havehiug h'ngered j and, after all bar boon .said, it is 
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unadevfiil that thn traces of tben^ shonld be so eA-cGeiliiigiy 
scanty in Chnuccr’a pages. Twice only in Lis poonis Joea 
he j'Bfor to tho Plague ; — once in an allegoi'ical tiction 
which is of Italian if not of French origin, and where, 
therefore, no spocial reference to tho ravages of tho disenao 
in Jiwjlmid may bo intended when Death is said to have 
“ a thousand skin this pestilence,’’ — 

lie liiitli alain this year 
Hoiioo over a mile, within a gimt villitg'O 
Both man and women, child and hind and page. 

Tho other allusion i.s a more than h.alf humorous one. It 
oooura in the description of the Doctor of Physic, tho 
(p['avo graduate in purple surcoat and blue white-furred 
hood ] nor, by tho way, may this portrait itself be altor 
getber without its use as throwing some light on tho help- 
iessnesa of fourteouth-oontury medical science. For though 
in all tho world there was none like this doctor to simh of 
physic and of surgery ; — though ho was a very perfect prac- 
titioner, and never at a loss for telling the cause of any 
malady and for supplying the patient with the appropriate 
drug, sent in by the doctor’s old and faithful MonJs the 
apothecaries; — though he -was well versed in alltheautho- 
rilirs from iEsculapius to the writer of tho Eosa Awfiica 
{who euros inflammation homoeopntlucally by the use of 
red draperies) though like a truly wise physician ho 
began at homo by caring anxiously for his own digestion 
and for his peace of mind (“his study was but little in 
tho Bible”) yet tho basis of. his scientiiio knowledge 
was “ af.:tronomy,” i. e. astrology, “the better part of 
medicine,” as Koger Bacon calls it ; together with that 
“ )uitural magic ” by which, as Chancer elsewdiere tells us, 
the famous among tho learned have known how to make 
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mei! wiiolo or sick. And there was one spncilic 
from a double point of view, CbaiiceT’a Doetor of .Physio 
esteemed very highly, and was loth to part with on 
ftivolous iji-etexts. He was but easy (i. e. siaek) ol 
“dispence;” — 

Hg koplii tliat lio won in jiosfciloiico. 

li'ov sold in pliysio is a corfinl i 

Tlioi'ofoi'o lio loyfed gold in spcoiiil. 

Meanwhile the ruling classes seem to tmvo been le.ft 
untouched in heart by these successive ill-met and ill- 
guarded trials, which had first smitten the lower orders 
chiefly, then, the higher with the lower (if the Plague of 
1349 had swept oif an archbishop, that of 1361 strueb 
down among others Henry Duke of Lancaster, the father 
of Chaucer’s Duchess Blanche). Calamities such as these 
would assuredly have been treated as warnings sent 
from on high, both in earlier times, when a Church 
better braced for the duo performance of its never-ending 
task, eagerly interpreted to awful cars the signs of the wrath 
of God, and by a later generation, leavened in spirit 
by the self-searching morality of Puritanism. But .from 
the .sorely-tried third quarter of the fourteenlii eonliuy 
the solitary voice of Langland cries, as the voice of (Joti- 
science preaching with lior_eross,. that f‘.,!,lu!BO pcHtileueoa ” 
are the penalty of sui_and_pf naiight_else. J.j, is u'-siuviUy 
jh’esnmpluous for one generation, svithout tlie fullest 
proo.t) to accuse another of thoughtlcssnesR or lieartlenM- 
ness ; and though the classes for which Cliaucer maitdy 
wrote and with which he mainly felt, were in alJ , pro- 
bability as little inclined to improve tlie oocasiona of ilie 
Black Death as the middle classes of ibe pi'cscnt day 
would be to fail on their knees after a, season of com- 
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moroiai ruin, yet signs are not wanting tlint in, the later 
y'tiiH’d oi’ llie fourteoutli century 'words of adiiioiiiti.on 
to bo not unfrequently spoken, Tlio portenLs of 
ilio cveutiiil yonr 1382 called forth nioralisings tn Eiigludi 
'.'OTMi, and the pestilenee of 1391 a vliynvcd la.nientv 
lion in Latin ; and at dillerunt dates in King llichaid's 
reign the poet Gowci', (jliaucer’s contempornry iiiid friend, 
invoiglioHl both in Latin and in English, from his coimervfx- 
tiva point of view, against the conniption and sinfulness of 
soeiety at largo. Eat by this time the great peasant in- 
surrection had added its vrarning, to wliieh it ivas impos- 
sible to remain deaf. 

A self-confident nation, however, is slow to betake 
itsell' to sackcloth and ashes. On the whole it is clear, 
that though the last years of Edward 111. wore a season 
of failure and disappointment, — though from the period of 
the First Pestilence onwards the signs increase of the 
king’s unpejinlai-ity and of the people’s discontent, — yet 
the overbunloned and oufeeblcd nation was brought almost 
as slowly as the King himsolf to rcnoiuico the proud position ' 
of a cojKpicriiig power. In 1303 he had celebrated the com- 
))lotion of Ilia fiftieth year ; and three suppliant kings had 
at that time been gathered as satellites round the sun of 
tiis aucceas, I5y 1371 he had lost all ljisallie,s, and nearly 
all the conque,sts gained by himself uikI the valiant I’rinco 
(if 'Wales; and during the years lemaiiiing to him his 
subjects hated his rnlo and angrily assailed his favoiuitos, ■ 
Frcnri being a conquering power tlio English monfirohy wan * 
fast E-iiildng into an idnnd which foitiid it diificult to defend 
Us own sboTi's, 'There were times ''towards the close of 
Edward’s and early in his successor’s reign, 'uhen mattera 
would Imve gone hard 'with English tradei-i, naturalty 
de,':u'(.<us of having theii' money’s worth for their suOsidy 
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of {.oiiriiJgo find poundage, and anxious, like tliciv f.y]>u tti.-i 
Al'ei'chaiit in Cliaucer, that “the sea wore kept i'oi' auy- 
thing ” hetwoeri Middolhurgli and Harwich, had not fioriie 
of thorn, aueli as the Londoner John Philpot, ocoiisiomlly 
ariued and manned a squadron of ships on their own 
account, in delianeo of red tape and its oeiisuros. Lut 
in the days ■when {Jhnucor and the genei'ation with wliich. 
he grew up were young, the ardour of foreign conquest 
had not yet died out in tlio hind, and clergy and laity 
cheerfully co-opjerated in bearing tlie Imrdeiia wliich mili- 
tary glory has at all times brought with it for a oivilised 
peoiiio. The high spirit of the Engliali nation, at a time 
when the decline in its fortunes was already near at hand 
{136S), is evident from the answer given to the application 
from Home for tire arrears of thirty-three years of the 
trihiits promised by King John, or rather from what must 
unmistakeahly have boon the drift of that answer. Its 
terms are unknown, hut the demand v/as never after- 
wards repeated, ' ' - 

The pow'or of England in the period of air ascendancy 
to which, .she so tenaciously sought to cling, had not been 
based only upon the valour of lior arms. Our oountry was 
already a rich one in comparison with most others in 
•Europe, Other purjiosoa besides that of providing good 
cheer for a robust generation were served by the wealth 
of her groat landed pitoiirietors, and of tlie “worthy 
vavasours " (smaller landowners) wlio, like Ghaucer’.s 
FranMin — a very Saint Julian or pattern of hospitality - 
know not what it was to bo “ rvithout baked meat iu the 
house,” where their . . , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• : tables doi-niant in the hall al way 

Stood ready covered all the longt! day. 

Erom this source, and from the well-filled coffora of the 
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(vadcK casiio the laity’s share of the expeiisen of 
Joj'L'igii Vi'ais which did so much to consolidate iiritioiiol 
iecliii" in England. The foreign companies of uierchantii 
long contrived to retain the chief share of the hanking 
business and export trade assigned to them by the short- 
oightc'd commercial policy of E<UvaTd .III., andlhu \V(';avin" 
aui'l lishin;.; iuduiiliiics of HanHeatic and EJeiuiidi ijnmi- 
grixnts had established an almost imheaiuhlo competition 
in our own ports and towns. lJut the active import trade, 
which already connected England with both nearer and 
I’cmotcr pai ts of Christendom, must have been largely in 
native hands; and English chivalry, diplomacy, and 
litorature followed in the linos of the trade-routes to the 
Ealtic and the Mediterranean. Oni' maiiners, like their 
type the Shipman in Chaucer (an anticipation of the 
“ Venturer ” ol later days, with the pirate as yet, perhaps, 
more strongly marked in him than lliopatriot),-— 

knew woU all tlio havens, ne they wore - . 

Prom Gofclilmid, to the Capo of Fiiiistorro, , 

And every crook in JJrittauy and Spain. 

Duuhlle.ss, as may ho noticed in parsing, much of the 
tendency on the part of ourshipintiu in this period to self- 
help in offence as well ius in dofonco, -was duo to the fact 
that the mercantile navy was feaiuently employed in 
oxpi.'ditious of war, vessols and men hoing nt times seized 
or imjjj'CSfH’d for the pu7po.so by order of the Crown. On 
one of these occasions the port of Dartmonlh, whence 
Chiiucor at a venture (“ for aught I wot ”) makes his 
Shipman hail, in found contributing a larger total of sMps 
and moji than any other port in England. For the rest, 
Flandt.ri was certainly still far ahead of her futuin rival in 
v.n.alth, and in memrirtile- and industrial activity; aa a 
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L}aniiliti;t,iui.ug couatry she licid no equal, (IikI in tvatii- ilw 
rival she ciiiofiy feared was still the German Tninsa. 
tlhaneer’s MerchanL characteristically weiun a “ inaudrisli 
heaver li.it /’ and it is. no accident that the scene of the 
Pardoner's Tale, which hegiivs with a description of. 
“ Hiipt'rlluity ahoininahlo,” is laid in Mandorn. Tn .Ihiglaud, 
indeed l;lio towns never came to domineer iis they did, in 
t!).e Hetheiiauds. Yet, since no trading conntry will long 
auliTnit to ))Q ruled by the landed interest only, so in pro- 
port ioii as the English towns, and London especially, 
grew richer, their voices were .listened to in the settlement 
of the affairs of the nation. It might ho very well for 
Chancer to close the description of his Merchant with 
what looks very much like a fashionable writer'i? half 
aiiaer:^ 

Forsooth, ho was a worthy man withal j 

But, truly, I wot iidfc how men him call. 

: Yet not only was high political and social rank r«aehc<l 
iby individual “merchant princes,” such as the wealthy 
William cle la Pole, a descendant of whom is said (tliongh 
on unsatisfactory evidence) to have been Chaucer’s grand- 
daughter, but the governiuent of the country came to he 
very p(>reoptihly iulluonced by the class from which tliey 
sin'ang. On the accession of Rinliard II., two London 
citizens W'ero appointed controller.^ of the war-subsidies 
granted to the Crown; and in the Paiiiainont of 138.^ 
a committee of fourteen merchants refused to entortaiti 
the question of a inorohants’ loan to the king. The 
importance and self-consciousness of tlie smaller tradesmen 
and handicraftsmen increased with that of tiie great 
merchants. When ih'1393 King Richard 11. mnvlfcd tJiu 
■ termination of Ins quarrel with the City of T.otulon by a 
.atalely procotisiun through.“now Troy,” hij was welcomed, 
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8Cicoi'i!1’'>f; lO Uie I’riai’ ivlio lia.®! conimemoratcd ovciil 
in Latin vnr.'jo, by the trades in aa array ressmiblinp an 
anwdic linst ; and among the crafts emimerated vre re- 
iiogniue Bftveral of those represented in Cliancor'a company 
of pDgrims — by the Gar(isntor, the Webho (Vv” caver), arul 
tho ilyer, all clothed: 

in Olio livory 

or a Holoiun mirl groat fratornity. 

The middle ukos, iu short, was learning to hold up its 
Jieail, collectively and individually. The historical original 
of Chaucer’s Hod — the actual Master Harry HaiUy, vintner 
and landlord of the Tabard Inn in Southwark, was .like- 
wise a member of Parliament, and very probably felt as 
suro or himself in real life aa the mimic personage bearing 
his name does iu its fictitious reproduction. And he and 
his foUowfl, the “poor and simple Commons” — for go 
humble was the stylo they: rvero wont to assume in their • 

ttditeases, to tho sovereign, —begun to look upon theniselyes, 

and to bo looked upon, as a power in tlie State. The 
London traders and baudieraffamon knoAV' what it was to 
bo well-to-do eilizons, and if they had failed to under' 
ataiicl it, home monitioir would have helped to make it 
clear to' th,emi: — ' ' ' ' 

Well EieomiiiJ oaeli of them a fail' biii'gnas, 

Fur sittiing iu ft guildhall on a daifl. 

Anil each oiio for the wisiloiu that ho can 
Waa shaiioly for to bo an alderman. 

They had enough of ohattols anil of rorrt, 

Arid vnry glailly would their wivoa aBsont ; 

And, truly, olflo they had boon much to blame. 

(t ia full fair to ho yolopt madd'ine, 

And fair to go to vigils all before. 

And havo a niantle royally y-boro. 

’.i’ho Engliah .State had ceased to be the fourlal mon.archy 
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— tliii '..i,niijk.at.ion of coiitribatory couvis and — ol 
iJio oi-ucit; cliiytj of WiUiam the Conqueror and hiM tuioees- 
Tlie .tTorinan lords and their English d.epeudimti? no 
longer formed two separate elemcuts in the body politio. L.i 
the great French wars of Edward III., the English armies 
had .no longer mainly consisted of tlio haroniiil lories. Tiro 
nobles had indeed, as of old, ridden into battle at the 
head of their vassals and retainers j but the body of the 
force liivl been mado uj) of EnglialiTncn serving for pay, 
and armed with their national iniplcmoiit, the bow — rmoh 
as Chaucer’s Yttoman carried with him on the ride to 
Canterbury : — 

A alioaf of. peacock arrows blight and ksoii 
Under bis belt he bare full thriftily. 

Well could ho dross his taoklo yoomanly : 

His arrows droopiid not with feathers low, , 

And inljis baud ho biu'o a mighty how. 

The use of the bow was specially favoured by both 
Edward . 1 . 11 . and his successor ; and when early in the 
next century the chivalrous Scottish Icing, .Tame.'! L {of 
whom mention will bo made among Ghaucc.r’.s poetic 
disciples) rei.urncd from his long English captivity to Iris 
native land, ho liad no more eager care than that his sub- 
jeots should learn to emulate the English in tlx* h.amlling 
of their favourite weapon. Chaucer scorns to Ik; unable 
to pioture an army without it, and wo find liirn relating 
how, from ancient Troy, — 

HGotor and many a worthy wight out wont 
With spear in hand, and with their big bows bent. 

No wonder that when the battles were fought by the 
p,eople itsolf, and when the cost of the wars was to lio largo 
an extent defrayed by its self-imposed contributions, tlio 
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SfiotUsli !ind French campaigns slionld liave eallsd forth 
that national enthusiasm. wMeli found, an echo m the songs 
of 3_,awrenr,B Minot, as hoaity waT-poetry as has boon 
composed in any age of our literature. They were put 
forth in 1332, and considering the iinn.sual popularity they 
arc said to have enjoyed, it is not impossihle that liiey 
may have reached Chaucer’s oars in his boyhood. 

Before, the iluEd collapse of the great King’s fortunes, 
and his death in a dishonoured old ago, the ambition of 
his heir, the proudciit Lope of both dynsisty and nation, 
had ovorleapt itself, and the Black Prince had precoded 
his father to the tomb. The good ship England (so stmg 
a contemporary poet) was left without rudder or helm ; 
and in a kingdom full of faction and discontent the futuro 
of the Plantagonet throne depended on a child, "filiile 
the young king’s ambitious uncle, John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster (Chaucer’s patron), was in nominal retirement,, 
and his academical ally, Wyclif, was gaining popularity as 
the iuouthpicce of the resiatanco to the papal demands,, 
there were fermenting honcath the surface elements of 
popular agitation, which had hoen but little taken into ac- 
count by the political factions of Edward the Thud’s f ign, 
and by that part of its society uith which Chaucer was 
more especially connected But tho multitude, whose turn 
in truth coiu£:f. hut rarely iii the history of a nation, must 
every now audtluui niiike itself heard, although poets may 
ail but blind and deaf to the tempest as it rises, and 
bur.'ite, and passes away. Many causes had concurred to 
excite the iusuiTeelion which temporarily destroyed Iho 
inJluenoo. of John of Gaunt, and whicli fur long cast a 
deep shade upon tho effects of the tcachhig of Wj'clif 
Tho iicquisition of a measure of richts and power" 
by the middle classes had caused a general .swaying 
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npiviirds ; and tliroughouf; tho peoples of Europe, lloaied 
'diOKu di-eaju.‘! and speculations concorniu;; tlie equalitf 
nnd fraternity of all men, wliicli' nocjdod but a atimnliu. 
and an opportunity to assume the practical shape of a 
rovudution. Tho inolanoholy thought -ndiich pervadc'S 
Liingland’s Vudon is still that of tho helplossni'sr: of 
the poor ; and the remedy to which he looks against the 
cori'uptiou of tho governin':; classes is the advent of a 
superhuman king, whom he identifies with the ploughman 
himself, tho rojircsentative of sulfering humility. .l>ut 
about the sumo time as that of tho composition of this 
poem — or not long afterwards — Wyolif had sent forth 
among the peoxdo his “ simirle priests,” who illustrated by 
contrast the conflict which his teaching exposed between 
the existing practice of the Church and the original docu- 
ments of her faith. The connexion between Wyclif s teach- 
ing and the peasants’ insurrection under iliehard IT. is as 
undeniable as that between Luther’s doctrmo.s and the great 
social uprising in Germany a century and a half ofterwa rds. 
When, upon the declaration of the Papal Schism, Wyclif 
abandoned all hope of a reform of the Church from within, 
and-e.-ofying the injunctions of foe and friend alike, entered 
upon a course of theological opposition, the poiudar in- 
flnonco of his followers must liavo tended to spread a 
theory admitting of very easy apifiication ad homiiw.m — 
the theory, namely, that the tenure of all offices, whoiher 
sxni'itiial or temi}oral, is justified only by the personal iitiies.-H 
of their occupants. With such levelling doctrine, the 
Socialism of popular iireachers like John .Hallo inigbt seem 
to coincide wii.h suffLoiont closeness ; and since wortliinesi; 
was not to bo found in tho holders of either spiritual or tem- 
poral authority, of either ecclesiastical or lay wealth, tho 
time had iial])ahly come for tho poor man to enjoy hi, a 
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own again. Then, the advent of a wctik govemmenlv ove? 
which a powerful Idnsmaii of the king and nnconccaled 
adversary of the Ghnrch was really seeking to recover the 
control, and the imposition of a tax coming homo to ail inou 
excejit iKJtnal beggars, and filling serfdom’s cu p of bitterness 
to overflowing, supplied the opportniiity, .and the insur- 
rection broke out. Its violence fell short of that of the 
French Jacquerie a quarter of a century earlier ; hut no 
doubt could exist as to its critical importance. As it 
happened, the revolt turned with special fury against the 
possessions of the Duke of Lancaster, whose sympathies 
with the cause of ecclesiastical reform it definitively extin- 
guished. ^ 

After the suppression of this appalling movement by a 
party of Order comprehending in it all who had anything 
to lose, a period of reaction ensued. In the reign of 
Eicliard IL, whichever faction might be in the ascendant, 
and whatever direction the king’s own sympathies may 
have originally taken, the last state of the peasantry was 
without .doubt worse than the first. Wyclitfism as an 
influence rapidly declined with the death of ‘Wyclif him- 
self, as it liardly could but decline, considering the 
absence from bis teaching of any tangible system of 
churcli government ; and Lollavdry came to be the 
popular name, or nickname, for any and every form of 
dissent from the existing system. Ifinally, . Henry of ' 
Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s son, mounted.. tha throne as 
a sort of saviour of society, — a favourite character for 
usurpers to pose in before the applauding assemblage of 
those who claim *' a stake in the country.” Chaucer’s 
contemporary, Gower, whose wisdom was of the kind 
which goes with the times, who was in turn a flatterer of 
■ Eichard and (by the simple expedient of a revised .second 
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ediiiion of lus magnum opits) a flatterer of Henry, 
bBtter testimony than CJiaucer to the conservatimn of tlm 
npper classes of his age, and to the single-minded ivnxiety 
for, the good times when 

Juatica of law is held ; 

The privilege of royalty 

Is safe, and all tho havouy 
W orshipjiM is in its estate, 
iflie people stands in oheisiluce 
Under tho rule of governanoo. 

Chaucer is loss explicit, and may have been too little 
of a politician by natme to care for preserving an out« 
ward consistency in bis incidental roinarlts concerning the 
lower oliissos. In his Cflarlc's Tale he finds room for a 
veiy dubious commonplace about tho “ stormy people,” its 
levity, nntruthfulness, indiscretion, fickleness, and gar- 
rulity, and the folly of putting any trust in it. In his 
Nun's Trieei’s Tale ho further enlivens one of the liveliest 
descriptions of a hue-and-cry over put upon paper by a 
direct reference to tho Peasants' Rohellion : — 

So hideous was tho noiso, ah hamU ! 

That of a truth .Taolt Straw, and hia inoinio 
Not mado novor shoutBs half so shrill, 

When that they any I'lomiug moaiit to liill. 

Assuredly, again, there is an nnmislakahly conservaiivo 
tone in the Ballad puqjoiting to have been sent by iiim 
to .King Richard, with its refrain as to all biiing “ lost for 
want of steadfastness,” and its admonition to its .sovereign 

. . shew forth tho sword of casiigaUdri. 

On the other hand, it would be unjust to Icavis uiinotioed 
tho passage, at once powerful and touching, in the so-ciJIcd 
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.Pfimm'i: I'aln (tlio seimoD -whieb closes llio Cimhj,rhurij 
Tales 'IS ChaucL’V left them), in ■wbidi certain lords are 
j'epj’Oiicbcd for talcing of their bondmen amei'crmciirs, 

“ ■wliioh. might more reasonably ho c.aUod extortions than 
mifiraaments," while lords in general are commanded to be 
good: to their thralls (serfs), because “ those that they elopt 
tinalls, be Grod’s people] for humble Mho bo Cliiist’s 
iiiends j they be contuboruiiilly witli the LotiI.” The. 
solitary ty^m, however, of the lahonring man proper which 
Chaucer, in manifest romombrance of Langland’s allegory, 
produces, is one which, beautiful and affecting as it is, 
has in it a flavour of the comfortable sentiment, that 
things are as they should be. Thi.s is — not of course the 
Farson himself, of which most significant character here- 
after, but — the Funon’s brother, the Flonglmmn, He is 
a true labourer and a good, religious and charitable in 
Ms life, — and always ready to pay his tithes. In short, 
he is a true Christian, but at the same time the ideal 
rather than the prototype, if one may so say, of the 
: conservative vrorlcing man. 

lyuoli were some, though of course some only, of the | 
general, currents of English public life in the hitter hidf — 
ChancoT’s half— of the fourteenth century. It’s social ; 
I'eaturos were naturally in accordance with the course of 
the national hiatory, .In the first place, the slow and 
painful process of amalgamation between the ISormam-v 
and the English was .still unfinished, though the reign of 
Edward. HI. wont far towards coinxileting what had 
rapidly advanced since the reigns of John andHeiu-y III, 
By the middle of the fourteenth century English had>: 
become, or was just beeondng, the common tongue of the 
whole natiiii). Among the political poema and Bong,< 
pTiisorvcd from the days of Edward HI. and Eichaid IL, 
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uoi; s fiingle one composed on English soil is wvilt.ou iu 
.b’rencli. Parliament was opened hy a.11 bhiglisli spceeii 
in the year 1303, and in the proTiousyear the prooeediiu's 
in the kn' coiuts were ordered to be conducted in the 
native tongue. Yet when Chaucer wrote his GanUrhimj 
Tales, it seems still to have continued the jtodaiitic 
affectation of a profession for its nieinhors, like Cliauc(,)r’s 
Man of Law, 1,o introduce French kw-lcrnis into common 
conversation j so that it is natural enough to find the 
Snnimoner following suit, and ijiterlarding his Ta'/fi with 
the Latin scraps picked up hy him from the decrees and 
pleadings of the ecclesiastical courts. Meanwhile, mani- 
fold difficulties had delayed or interfered with the fusion 
between the two races, before the victory of the English 
language ahow'ed this fusion to have been iu substance 
acoomplishsd. One of these difficulties, which has been 
soiuetimea regarded as fundamental, has doubtless been 
exaggerated by national feeling on either side ; but that 
it existed is not to be denied. Already in those ages the 
national character and temperament of French and English 
differed largely from one another ; though the reasons why 
they so differed, remain a matter of arg\iinont. In a 
dialogue, dated from the middle of the fourteenth cou- 
tury, the French interlocutor attributes this difference to 
the respective national beverages : “ TFe are nourislied 
witli the pure juice of the grape, while naught Init tho 
(.b'ogs is sold to tho English, who will take anything for 
liquor that is liquid.” Tho ease is put with scarcely greater 
politeness by a living French critic of high reimlo, accorti- 
mg to wffioin the English, still weighted down by Teutonic 
phlegm, were drunken gluttons, agitated at intervals hy 
poetic entlmsiasm, while' the ETormans, on tlio other liand, 
lightened hy their transplantation, and hy tho admixture 
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>)!' p. varir.t.y of elements, alrcndy found tlm dainie of 
enprii developing thomeolves within them. This is an 
fixplaiiatian n'hich explains nothing — least of all, tho 
prohlom; why the lively slrangors shonld have raqiiiicd 
the contact with insulai' phlegm in orilcr to receive the 
■ oi'oativa impnlse — why, in other words, Honnan-Fronch 
literatiHe shonld have derived so enormous an advantage 
from the transplantation of Normans to English ground. 
But the evU days wlien the literary labours of English- 
men had l)ee)i little bettor than houd-servico to the tastes 
of thdir foreign masters had piissed away, since the 
Norman barons had, from whatever motive, invited the, 
commons of England to take a share with them in the 
national councils. After this, the question of the relatione 
betrveen the two languages, and the wider one of the 
relations bolween the two nationalities, could only be de- 
cided by tbe peaceable adjustment of the influences exer- 
cised by the one side upon the other. The Norman noble, 
his ideas, and the exinoasion they found in forms of life 
. arid literatru’e, had henceforth, so to speak, to stand orr 
their merits; the days of their dominion lus a matter 
yof course had passed away. 

j/ Together with not a little of their political power, the 
Norman nohles of Chaucer’s time had ]o.st something of 
the traditions of their order. Ohivah'y had not quite come 
to an end. ■with the Crusades ; hut it was a diflicult task to 
iiiLiiiitain all its law^s, written and unwritten, ir\ these de- 
generate clays. No hiurola were any longer to he gained 
in tiro Holy Land ; and though the campaigns of the 
gireat German Order agfdnat the pagans of Prussia and 
Lithuania attracted the service of many an English 
knight — in the middle of the century, Henry, Duke of 
Lancastor, fought there, as his gnindson, afterwards King 
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itomj TV., did forty years lato — yet the fml'fiUUite wnsi 
hurdly adequate in kind. Of the great medijeval e.ou)- 
panies of KnightR, the most famous had, early in tl'o 
centiuy, jxu'islied under charges which woro uiKl(:HiTjtodl.y 
in the main foul fictions, but at the same time wore only 
too much in. accord with facts betokening an uiimistakaUo 
decay of the true spirit of chivaliy; hofore Ukj century 
closed, lawyers wore rolling parchmonts in the lialls of fcJio 
Templars by the Thames. Tims, though the age of 
.chivalry had not yet ended, its supremacy was a]road.y 
on the wane, and its ideal was gi'owing dim. i.-T3i the 
history of English chivalry the reign of Edward 1 1.1. is 
memorable, not only for tho foundation of our most illus- 
trious order of knighthood, hut likewise for many typical 
acts of knightly valour and courtesy, as well on tho part 
of the King when in his bettor days, as on that of his 
heroic son. Tot it cannot be by accident that an un- 
dafinahle air of tho old-fashioned clings to that most 
delightful of all Chaucer’s charactor-sketohoa, tho Kniijhl of 
the Canterhury I’ahs. Ilis warlike deeds at Alexandria, 
in Prussia, and elsewhere, may be illuatratoil from those 
of more than one actual knight of tho times ; and tho 
whole description of him seems founded on ono by a 
French poet of King John of Bohoinia, who had. at least 
the external features of a knight of tho old school. Thu 
chivalry, liowovor, which was in fasliion us the century 
advanced, was ono outivardly far removed from tlie sturdy 
•simplicity of Chaucer’s Knight, and inwardly t)ftcn rotten 
in move than one vital part. ' .In show and splendour 
a higher point was probably reached in .Edward LlL’s 
than in any preceding reign. The extravagance in drera 
which prevailed in this period is too well known a 
charactoiistic of it to need dwelling upon. Siuiiptuary 
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1,W3 in vdin souglit to restrain this foihle ; and it rose to 
atjch a pitch as even to oblige men, lost they ehould 
ha preclnded from indulging in goigeons raiment, to aban- 
don hospitality, a far more amiable species of excess. 
When the lands of clothing respectively worn by the 
different classes served as distinctions of rank, the display; i 
of splendour in one class could hardly fail to provoke 
emulation in tbo otlusrs. The loiigdived English love for 
“crying” colours shows itself amusingly enough in the 
early pictorial reprosontationa of several of Chaucer’s Can- 
terhiiry pilgrims, though in floriclity of apparel, as of 
speech, the youthful Squiro bears away the bell ; — ■ 

Eraliroiclored was he, as it were a mead 

All full of fieshcBt flowers, white and red, 

But of the artificiality and extravagance of the costumes . 
of these times we have direct contemporary evidence, and 
loud contemporary complaints. Now, it is the jagged out of 
the garmonts, punched and shredded by the man-millinor j 
now, the wide and high collars and the long-pointed boots, 
which attract the indigmitiou of the moralist ; at one time 
he inveighs against the “horrible disordinate scaiitnesa” 
of the clothing worn by gallants, at another against the 
“ outrageous array ” in wdiich ladies love to exhibit tlir.ir 
charms. The knigbls'.horses are decked out with notles.‘Jv 
finery than are the kniglits themselves, with “ curious •, 
harness, as in saddles and bridles, cruppers, and breast- ' 
} dates, covered with precious clotliing, and with bars and 
plates of gold and silver.” And tliough it is hazardous 
to .stigmatize tho fashions of anyone period as specially 
grotesque, yet it is significant of this age to find thrs 
reigning court beauty appearing at a tommament robed as 
Queen of the Mmi j while oven a lady from a inauufactuiiiig 
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disi.viet, tlip Wife, of Bath, makes tlic most o£ her oppor- 
lujdtios to be seen as well as to soo. Her “ kcichiela ” 
were loll fine " of textoe, and weighed, one might bn 
sworn, ten pound — 

Tliat, on a fjunttay wore upon lior linaii. 

Her lioiien too wore of fine scarlet rod, 

full atraifjht y-tierl, and shoos lull moist luid now. 


Upon an aiiiblor easily she sat, 

Y-wirnplod woll, and on her head a li.at, 

As broad as is a buckhar or a targe. 

So, with a foot-mantle round her hips, and a pail’ of sharp 
spurs on her feet, she looked as defiant as any self- 
conscious Amazon of any period. It might perhaps he 
shown how in more important artistic efforts than fashions 
of dress this age displayed its aversion from simplicity and 
moderation. At all events, the lovo of the florid and 
overloaded declares itself iii tvliat we know concerning 
the social life of the nohilikv, as, for instance, wo find that 
life reflected in the pages of Eroissart, whose counts and 
^ lords seem neither to clothe them.selvos nor to feed them- 
selves, nor to talk, pray, or swear like ordinary mortalr;. 
The Vows of the Boron, a poem of the earlim part of 
King Edivard IIL’a reign, contaiiiB a clioico collection of 
strenuous knightly oatlia ; and in a Immhler way the rest 
of the population very naturally imitated tlie jiarlanoe of 
their rulers, and in tho words of the Barsun's Tate, 
“ dismembered Christ by soul, heart, bone.s, and body.” 

But tlioro is one very much more important feature In 
be noticed in the social life of the nobility, foi' whom 
Chiuicer’s poetry ininst have largely replaced the hT-euch 
verso in which they had formerly delighted. The relation 
between Luifdit and lady plays a great part in the hisiorj 
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as wfill na in tlie literature of the later Plantagouet period ; 
and incoiitestaWy its conceptions of lids rolaiion, still lo- 
t;ained mucli of the pure sentiment belonging to the heat and 
most feryeut times of Christian chivalry. The Idghest reli- 
gious, e.xpi’csaiQn ■which has ever heen gi.'ven to man’s sense of| ; 
v.'oinan’s mission, as his life’s comfort and crown, was stUl t 
a univoraally doini naiit belief. To tlie Elesaed Yirgin, King 
Edward III. dedicated his principal religious foundation; 
and Ghai'teor, to whatever extent his opinions or .senti- 
ments may ha've been in accordance with ideas of ecola- 
siastical leforai, displays a pious devotion towards the 
foremost Saint of the Church. The lyric entitled the , 
Praisp. of Wmtm, in which she is onthusLastically recog- 
nized as the representative of the whole of her sox, is - 
generally rejected as not Chaucer’s; but the elaborate 
“ Orison to the Holy Virgin,” beginning 

Mother of God, and Yirgin uudeliled, 

seems to bo correctly described as Omiio Gallfridi 
Chaucer ; and in OhaucePs A. B. 6'., called La Pr&re ■ 
do Notrn Dame, a translation by him from a Preach 
original, wo have a long address to the Blessed Virgin in 
twonty-three stanzas, each of which begins with one of the 
letters of the al^jhahet araanged in proper sxiecession. Kor, 
apart from this religious .sentimout, Intel men y(it altogether 
lost sight of the ideal of trae knightly love, destined 
though this ideal was to bo obscured in the course of 
lime, until nL lust, the Mori cVArllmro w'a.s the favourite 
literary nourishment of the minioim and jnistressos of 
Edtrai'd IV. 's degenerate days. In his Boole <\f ike Duchm ■ 
Chaucer has left us a picture of true knightly love, together ’ 
witli ojio of true maiden purity. The lady celebrated 
i.i tlti.3 poem was loth, merely for the sake of coquetling 
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with tlirir oxploitaj to soud her knighta upon. tuiiUulH o; 
ciiivalry — 

Jiito Walacby, 

To Pniaaia, and to Tartary, 

To Aloxandria or Turkey. 

/md doubtless there was many a gentle knight oc squire 
to whom might have boon applied the doscripiaon, given 
by the heroine of Chaucer’s IVoihis arid Crci^nid of hoi: 
lover, and of that which attracted her iu him :-™ 

For trust yo well that your estoto royal, 

Nor vain deliglib, nor only worthiness 
Of you iu war or tonmoy martial, 

Nor pomp, array, nobility, riches. 

Of these none made mo mo on your distress ; 

S«t moral lyirtna, grownded irpoiv truth, 

Thai was the cause I first had on you r^iih. 

And gentle heart, and manhood that ye had, 

And that yo had (as mtithought) in dospito 
Evorytliing that tended unto bad, 

As rudeness, and as popular appetite. 

And that your reason bridled your delight, 

'Twas these did make ’bovo every orenture 
That T was yonrs, and sliall while I may ’dure. 

And if true affection under the law still soenrod the sym- 
pathy of the better-halanced part of .society, so the vice of 
those wlio made war upon female virtue, or the in.seJencn 
of those who Msely hoasted of their compicsts, alill in- 
curred its resentment. Among, the companies wliich in 
the House 0/ idcnie sought the favour of its niislrenH, 
(Jhaucer vigorously satirises the would-he-lady-killem, 
who were coiiteut with the reputation of aucom [dished 
.'leducor.sj and in Troilus and Gresml a shrewd observes' 
•‘•xclaims will) the utmost vivacity against 
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tOiioli ."osi, of IbJk, — wbal, shall I clo2«5 Ujom ? what f 
Tlvai, vaunt themaolves of women, and liy iiamo, 

That Tut to fchoiii m’er promised this oi- that, 

Nor Icnow thorn more, in sooth, tlion mine old hat. 

■i'lio samo easy but sag-acioria pMlosoplier (Pandai'iis) ob- 
Horvea, tliat tluj harm ■vvliioh is. in ibis world springs as 
ofton from folly as from malice. But a deeper feeling 
animates the lament of the “good Alccato,” in the Pnk 
loguo to the J'jcijend of Good Wome?i, that among men the 
hetrayal of women i.s now “hold a game,” So indisputa- 
bly it was already often esteemed, in too close an ac- 
oordauoe with examples set in the highest places in the 
land. If we are to credit an old tradition, a poem in -which 
Chaucer narrates the amours of Mars and Venus was written 
by him at the request of John of Gaunt, to celebiulie the 
adultory of the duke’s Bi.st0r-in-law with a nobleman, to 
wboin the injured kinsman afterwards married one of liis 
own daughters ! But nowhere was the deterioration of sen- 
timent on this head move strongly typified than in Bdw'ard 
III, himself. The King, who (if the pleasing tale be true 
which gave rise to some beautiful scenes in an old English 
drama) had in his early days royally renounced an' un- 
lawful passion for the Mr Countess of Salisbury, came to 
be accused of at once violating Iris coiyugal duty and 
neglecting his military glory for the sake of strange 
women’s cbsirms. The founder of the Order of the Garter 
— the dovdoc of -ivliicb enjoined purity oven of thought as 
a principlo of conduct — died in the bauds of a rapacioue 
courtesan. Thus, in England, as in Prance, the ascand- 
anc.y in gained by ignohler views concoruing the relation 
betw^con the sexes, — a relation to which the -whole system 
of chivalry o-wed a gi-eat part of its vitality, and on the 
view of -'ivliich prevailing in tho most influential cia.s3 of 
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•AV.j r>atioii, tke social health of tliat nation nmst iii- 
evitahly in no small moasui'o depend. Mcaiiwiiilo, Iko 
artificialities by moans of which in Finnco, up to f.lio 
beginning of the lifteontli century, it was fioiight to keep 
alive an urgiinised system of sontiiuontality in tlio social 
dealings between gentlemen and ladies, likewise found 
admisbion in England, but only in a modified degree. 
Hero the fuidiion in question asserted itself only, or 
cliiefly, in our poetic literature, and in tlie luloptioii by it 
of sucIl fancies as tlie praise and worship of the daisy, with 
whicli we meet in the Prologue to Chaucer’s Leijmd qf 
Good Women, and in the Flower and the Leaf, a most 
pleasing poem (suggested by a Preneh model), which it 
is unfortunately no longer possible to number among his 
genuine works. The poem of the Court of Love, which 
was likewise long erroneously attributed to liim, may be 
the original work of an English author ; but in any case 
its main contents arc a more adaptation of a peculiar 
outgrowth ou a foreign soil of conceptions coinmou to 
chivalry in general. 

Of anothor force, which in the Middle Ages shai'cd 
with cJiivaliy (though not with it .alone) the empire over 
the minds ol’mon, it would certainly he rash lo assert tkai. 
its day was paB.smg away in the latter lialf of the four- 
teenth century. It has indeed been pointed ont tlmt tlie 
dale at which Wyclif’s career .as a reformei' riniy be 
said to Lave begun almost coinoidos with ikat of the 
climax and first decline of feudal chivalry in Englftnd. 
But, without seeking to interpret coincidences, we 
knoiv that, thongli the inllnenco of the Chrisliim (Jliurch 
and that of its Roman branch in particular, iins luwertcd 
and re-aeaerted itself in various ways and degrees in 
various ages, yet in England, as clsowheTo, the epoch 
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of ii.0 '(noi'a] omuijiolenqo liarl come to an and oiajiV 
|••ellLl■atioIls heforo the disruption of its external framework.- 
In the .fourteenth century men had long ceased to look' 
for the mediation of tho dhurch between an overhearing j; 
Oi'own and a haronngo and commonalty eager for the 
maintonanoo of their rights or for tho assertion of their 
(ilaiius. On the otheir hand, tho con lliots which still w,- 
(ivirrod hetwfjeu tho temporal power and tlio CJuivoh .kad 
as little reference aa over to sjjiritual concoms. Un-' 
douhtedly, tho authoiitiy of the Church over the minds 
of the people still depended in the main upon the spiri- 
tual influence she exorcised over them; and the desire 
for a reformation of tho Church, which was already: 
making itself felt in a gradually widening sphere, was 
by tho great majority of those who cherished it hold 
perfectly compatible witli a recognition of her authority. 
The woild, it has been well said, needed an enquiry ex- 
tending over three centuries, in order to learn to wafle; 
without tho aid of the Clmrch of Home. Wyolif, who- 
sought to emancipate tlie human conscience from reli- 
ance upon any earthly authority iutermediato between the 
soul and its Maker, reckoned without his generation ; and 
few, except those with whom audacity took tho place 
of avgurnciit, followed him to the extreme results of his 
speculations. The Great Schism rather stayed than pro- 
niotod iihe growidi of an English feeling against Home, 
fiiriGo it WHS now no longer necessary to acknowledge a : 

who seemed the henchman of the arch-foe across 
the narrow seas. 

Hut although the progress of English sentinient to- 
wnnh.) tho desire for liberation finm Home wna to hs 
intomipton by a long and seomingly decisive reaction, 
yet in the fourteenth as : !a..the sixteenth .century .the , 
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raoai; aotivc cause of the alienation of the people, iioiu ilie 
Chni'cli was the condxiet of the roprosontativofi of IJia 
Cbureh. themselves. The Reformation has most appro- 
priately rckiiued in history a name at lust unsuajiieioiiyly 
applied to the removal of abuses hi the eccleKiaatioa! iid- 
niinistration and in the life of tli/i clergy. ’Vlfiiat aui 
ftouldbe derived by those who really hungered for spiritual 
food, or wiiat strengtli could aocruo to tlio thoughtless 
faith of the light-he.arted majority, from many of the must 
common varieties of the English occlosiastic of Iho later 
Middle Ages? Apart from the Italian and other foreign 
holders of English benefices, who left their fiochs to ho 
tended by deputy, and to be shorn by an anny of tho 
most offensive kind of tax-gatherers, tho native elorgy 
included many species, hut among them few which, to tho 
popular eye, seemed to embody a high ideal of religious 
life. The times had by no means come to an end when 
many of the higher clergy sought to vie with the lay lords 
in warlike prowess. Perhapa tho martial Bishop of K'or- 
■wioh, who, after persecuting tho heretio.e al; home, had 
commanded an army of crusaders in Flanders, levied on 
behalf of Pope Urban VI. against tlio anti-Pope (llemeni 
VII. and his adherents, was in the poet Gower’s mitul 
when he comjilains tliat while 

fclio law is iTilisd HO, 

'I’liat clerks imto the war iuteiifl, 

1 wot not how they should atnond 
The woeful world ill other things, 

And BO make pence botweoii^tho kings 
After the law of oharity, v' 

Which ia tho duty properly ‘ 

Belonfdng unto tho priesthood. 

A, more general complaiut, however, was that cliroetin?; 
itieU’ against the extravagance and luxury of iile ii’, whii'h 
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tho dipiiiifie/i clergy indulged. The cost of these uii. 
npii'itual plcMUi'cs the f^-eat prelates had ample moutig for 
defraying in the levonues of their sees j whUo lesser digni- 
taries liad to ho active in levying their dues or the iiaea 
of their courts, lest everything should flow into the rocop.. 
fcacles of their superiors. So in Chancer’s .Friar’s Tale 
au iinMendly Kc.gular says of an archdeacon,- - 

Far sinallo titliea and for Binall ofiei'iiig 

He mndo the people piteously to sing. 

For ore tUo bishop caught them on hio hook, 

They wore down in tho erohsdeaoon’a book. 

As a matter of ooui-so, the worthy who filled, the oflioe of 
SumniQiier to the court of the archdeacon in questiotij had 
a keen eye for the profitable improprieties subject to its 
penalties, and was aided in his efforts by the professional' 
abettors of vice whom he kept “ ready to his baud,” Ifor : 
is it strange that the undisgtii.se.d wojldlLness of many 
members of the clerical profession should have reproduced 
itself in otlrer lay subordinates, even in the parish clerks, 
at all times apt to copy their bettors, though we would 
iiiin hope such was not the case with the parish elcrkj 
“the jolly Absalom’' of the Miller's Tale. The love of 
gold Imd ooiTiiptedtlie acknowledged chief gnardiaiia of in- 
comiptible treasures, even though few may have avowed 
thia love as openly as the “idle” Canon, whoso Yeoman had 
HO Btrangc a talo to tell to the Canterlniry pilgrims coucorn- 
ing bis master’s absorbing devotion to the problem of tlie 
I iDultiplicriticm of gold. ’To what a point the popular dis- 
'a content with the vices of, the Ingher secular clergy had 

! j advanced i n the last dcccnnium of the century, may bo seen 
< from tbo pomn called tbe Complaint of the Ploughman— 

|| a j-.roducfcion pretending to bo by the same hand which in 
i ilio Vidon h,i.d dwelt on the snffinings of tlie people ami 
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ou. fclie sinfulness of tlie ruling classes, .l iistl^ or iinJiuiUy, 
i,lio uidictnicjit \¥as brought agaiii-st the priosl.s of lanii;; 
tlio agents of every evil influence among the peoploj the 
Boldiera of au army of which the true head w'nti ii.o(. Goti; 
but Belial. , 

In earlier clays the Gliurch had known how to ooiniicn-- 
side the people for the secular clorgy’s nogloct, or imperfeci; 
porfomiaucp, of its duties. But in no respect, luul tin: 
ecclesiastical world more ohaiigocl tliau iu Ihis. Tim 
older monastic Orders had long since lost theinsolvos in 
unconcealed woildliness ; how, for instance, had 1he 
Benedictines changed their character since the remote 
times when their Order had been the principal agent iu 
revivifying the rehgion of the land I ISTow, they were 
taunted with their very name, as having been bestowed 
upon them “ by antiphrasis,” i. e. by contraries, .From 
many of their raona3tei'ie.s, and from the inmates who 
dv/olt in these coiufortahlo halls, had vanished oven all 
pretence of disguise, Chaucer’s Monh paid no attention 
to the rule of St. Benedict, aud of Ids disciple St. Maur, 

Beoanso that it wa.s old and Bomciwhat aUviiti j 

and preferred to fall in with the iiotion.s of later tiiiiu.s. fie 
was an “outrider, that loved vonory," and wiiwn. his 
tastes and capabilities would have well qualified for the 
digiiifled po.st of abbot. Ho had "full niaiiy a daiuty 
hoifle" in his stable, and the swiftest of groyhoimds to 
boot ; and rode forth gaily, clad in suportine I'ur.s ami a 
hood elegantly fastened with a gold pin, and tied into a 
love-knot at tlie "greater end,” while the briille of liis 
stood jingled as if its rider had been as good a knight as 
any of them — this lest, by the way, a mark of ostentation 
against which Wyclif takes occasion speeially to inveigh. 
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Tliis IMoiik (and Chaucer must say that ho waa wise in his 
goUiijMiion) could not miderstand why he should shidj 
hooka and unhinge hia mind hy the effort ; life waa not 
worth liavisig at the price ; and ho. o.ue knew better to 
what n,se to put the pleasing gift of existence. Hence 
mine host of the Tahard, a very competent critic, had 
reason for the, opinion which he eommunicaiod to the 
Monk:— 

It is a noble pasture where thou go’st j 

Thou ai't not like a penitent or ghost. 

In the Orders of nuns, certain corresponding features wein 
becoming usual. But little in the way of religious guidance 
could fall to the lot of a sisterhood presided over hy, such 
a Friorem as Chaucer’s Madame Eglautino, whose mind — ■ 
'.^jossihly because her nunnery fulfilled the functions of a 
.linishing school for young ladies — Wiis mainly devoted to 
, ! French and deportment, or by such a one as the Mstoiical 
Bady J'rdiana Berners, of a rather later date, whose leisure 
hours produced treatises on hunting and hawking, and 
who would probably have on behalf of her own sox echoed 
' the Mohk'a contempt for the prejudice against the partici- 
pation of the Religious in field-sports : — 

b! '- Ho gave not for that text a pullfid lien 

i: i. That saitli, that hunters be no holy men. 

. .In the other hand, neither did the Mendicant Orders, 

[ ustituted at a later date purposely to supply what tlie 
ildcr Orders, as well as the secular clergy, seemed to have 
, rown incapable of furnishing, any longer satisfy the reason 
if their being. In the Iburteenth century the Dominican.'! 
jor B1 lick Friars, who at Loudon dwelt in such m agniliee noe 
'that king and Pai'Iiament often preferred a sojonrn with 
ithem to abiding at Westminster, bad in general grown 
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acciistoineLl to concentrata tliair activity upon the spivitual 
direction of tho higher classes. But though they counted 
among thorn Englishman. of eminence (one of these was 
Ohaucer's friend, “tho philosophical Strode”), they in 
truth never played a more than secondary part in this 
country, to whose soil the delicate machinery of the .In- 
quisition, of which they woro by choice the managers, v.'us 
never congenial. Of far greater importance for the popu- 
lation of -England at largo was tho Order of the Eranciscans 
or (as they were here ivont to call themselves or to bo called) 
Minorites or Grey.Eriars. To them the poor had hahitu 
ally looked for domestic ministrations, and for the inspm 
ing and consoling eloquence of the pulpit; and they hao; 
carried their labours into the midst of the sufferingi 
population, not afraid of association with that poverty! 
which they wore by their vow themselves bound to espouse, 

' or of ..contact with the horrors of leprosy and the plague. 
Departing from the short-sighted policy of their illus- 
trious founder, they had become a learned, as well as 
a ministering and preaching Order ; and it; was precisely 
from among them that, at Oxford and elsewhere, sprang a 
succession of learned monks, whose names are inseparably 
ooimected with some of the earliest English growths of phi- 
losophical speculation and scientific i-esearch. Nor is it po.s- 
aible to doubt that in tho middle of the tliirteonth centiury 
the monks of this Order at Oxford had oxeroised an appro 
oiahle influence upon the beginnings of a political struggJ 
of unequalled importance for tho progros.s of our cou.ytitu 
tional life. But in the Franciscans also the fourteen!; 
'century witnessed a change, wiieh' may be desorihod as 
gradual lo.S3 of tho qualities for which they had been 
. lionourably distinguished ; and in England, as olaew'here, 
the spirit of the words which Dante puts into tho moutli 
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'•(f B’rancis of. AsKisi was being veiified by his dogeneuite 

sliildrsii' ' ' ' . . ■ 

So soft is flaah of mortals, that on earth 
A, goo<X boginiiing doth no longer last 
Than while an oak may bring its fruit to birth. 

Outwardly, indeed, the Grey Ifriars might still often seem 
what their predecessors had been, and might thus ratein 
a, poworfnl iidlnence over the unthinking crowd, and to 
sheer worldlings appear as heretofore to represent a trouble- 
eomo memento of unexciting religious obligations; “ Preach 
not," says Chaucer’s Host, 

“ as friars do in Loot, 

That they for our old sins may make us weep, 

Nor in such wise thy tale maJee ua to sloop.” 

fut in general men were beginning to suspect tho motives 
.s well as to deride the practices of the Friars, to accuse 
hem of lying against St. Francis, and to desiderate for 
thorn an actual abode of fire, reseruhling that of avhioh in 
' their favourilo religious shows they were wont to present 
' ‘ ;he mimio semblance to the multitude. It was they who 
in, England as elsewhei’a tho purveyors of charms 
' m organisers of pious frauds, while the Icarnitig for 
. -.il- iyhioh their Order had heon famous was withering away 
: nto the yellow leaf of scholasticism. Tho F liar in general 
hoame the common butt of literarysatire ; and though 
true to its favourite guides, a 
( -sfeion was taking place in favour of the secular as against 
ihe regular clergy in tho sympathies of the higher classes, 

■■ *(’’ din the spheres of society most , open to intellectual 

'1®' 'jj^,lluen<ies. Tho monks and the London multitude were 

i it one time united against John of Gaunt, but it was 
fom tho ratik.s of tho secular clergy that Wyclif came 

'i 


ioTti to ehaUeT)!,'e tlio ascendancy of ‘Frauciucan suholfts- 
tidsm in his university. Meanwhile the poet who in the. 
Poor Ptfivon of the Town paints his ideal of a CJliviatian 
aainiatcir — simple, poor, and devoted to his holy work, -- 
luis nothing hut contempt for the .friars at large, and. fos 
the whole machinery worked by them, half effete, ami 
liali' spasmodic, and altogether sham. Tn Ring .Arthur's 
time, says that accurate and unprejudiced ohservor the 
Wife of Bath, the land was iUlcd with fairies— wow it is 
Idled with friars as thick as motes in the beam 'of the sun. 
Among them there is the Pardmierr, i. c. seller of pardons 
(indidgenoes) — with his “haughty” sermons, delivered “by 
rote ” to congregation after congregation in the self-same 
words, and everywhere accompanied by the self-same tricks 
of anecdotes and jokes, — with his Papal credentials, and 
with the pardons ho has brought from Rome “ all hot,” — 
and with precious relics to rejoice the hearts of the faitliful, 
and to fid his own pockets with the proceeds : to wit, a 
pillowcase covered with the ved of Our Lady, and a piece 
of the sail of the ship in which St. Peter wont out lishinpl 
onthoLakeof Gonnesareth. This worthy, who lays bare hi - 
own motives witli unparalleled cynical brutality, is mam 
feslly drawn from the life ; — or the portrait could not hav ' 
been accepted which was presented alike by Chaucer, an 
by his coiitempoiary Langland, and (a century ami a hal 
later) in the plagiarism of the orthodox Catholic Job 
Ueywood. There, again, is the LimtCotcr, a I'riar lieem'- 
,to beg, and to hear confession and grant absolution, with, 
the ihmta of a certain district. He is described hy Chaucti 
with ao much liruuour, that one can hardly 8n8[ie(it muo 
exaggeration in the sketch. .In liim we have tlu^ Iru 
popular ecclesiastic who springs from the people, live;- 
nmuag tlio people, and feels with the people, lie i.s Ua 
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ti'ue fvifciKi of 1 ho poor, and being such, has, as one jiiight 
si-.y, his Di!;;nT in every pie : for “ a fly and a friar will iall 
in r.vci v di^ii and every business.” His readily-proli'erecl 
arbiteatiott settles the differences of the humbler classes 
at Lhc ‘‘love-dnya,” a favourite popuhir practico noted 
already ill the Vision of Langland j nor is lie a niggard 
of the inercies whiuli he is privileged to dispense: — 

5'iiU Bwaotly did bo liear confession, 

And ploasiuit was liis absolntidu. 

Ho was an easy man to give penance, 

. ’Wbftt'oao wist to have a good pittanoe j 
For unto a poor Order for to give, 

Is signe that a man is well y-shriva j 
For if lio go. VO, ho dvu-stii make a vaunt 
Ho wisti! that a man was repentant. 

For many a man so hard is of his lioai’t 
/ Ho Oiin not weep although he sorely smart. 

I Thoroforo inste.ad of woeping and of pr-ayora 

y Mon must give silver to tho pooro Froros. 

I Already in the French Roman de la Rose the rivalry 
b'etween the Friara and the Parish Priests is the theme of 
^much satire, evidently nufavourable to the former and 
vourable to the latter ; but in Fnglimd, where Xangland 
lil cowiiso drvells upon the jealousy between Iherri, it was 
pl ecially aeoentuated by the assaults of Wyolif upon 
teU Mendicant Orders. Wyclff’s Simple Priests, who 
m\ fir.it ministered with the approval of the Piishops, 
pf fered from the M'endicant3j__first by not being beggans, . 
•flp’i s. secondly by being poor. They might perhaps have 
sp. 'loiusolves ultimately played the part of a new Order 
|i4 England, had not Wyolif himself by rejecting the 
\ anliiial dogma of tho Chmuh severed these followera 

I f his from its organism and brought about their suppres- 
ion. The fpiinition as to Chaucer’s own attitude towaub' 


Ukj 'VYyclifiite 'moTement will be more ooiivciueialy 
toriciiod upon below ; but tlio tone is unmistakable of the 
references or allusions to LoUardry wliick h(s oofiasioually 
introduces into the mouth of his Hod, whoso Yoiee is 
that vox poiiuli which the upper and middle classea so 
often aiTogate to themselves. Wliatever those classes 
might desire, it was not to have “ cockle sown ’’ by un - 
authorised intruders “ in the corn ” of their ordinary 
instruction. Thus there is a tone of genuine attachmonl 
to the “ vested interest ” principle, and of aversion from 
all such interlopers as lay jn’eachers and tlie like, in the 
Host's exclamation, uttered after the Reeve has been (in 
his own style) “sermoning ” on the topic of old age , 

■ : . j.'- 

What availeth all tMs wit ? ( ' 

What P should w'O speak all day of Holy Writ P v ' 

The devil siu-oly made a reeve to preach j | 

for which he is as well suited as a cobbler would be fur 
turning mariner or physician ! - I 

Tims, tlicn, in the England of Chaucer’s days wo fui|! 
the Church still in posse.ssion of vast temporal wealf;’’ 
aud of great porver and privileges, — as woU as of moans 
enforcing unity of profession which the legislation of tl . 
Lancastrian dynasty^ stimulated by the jircvailing fears | 
heresy, was still furtlier to increase. On tlio other ban 
wo fmd the iniluonco of the clergy over the minds of t 
people diminished though not extinguished. This w 
in the case of the higher secular clergy, partly atkibuta" ■k 
to their seU-indulgcnce or neglect of their functions, ])artl_ 
to tlieiv having been largely, superseded by the Kegulan i 
in the control of tiro religious life of the people. Tht ?: 
Orders we (ind no longer at the height of their inliuencef 
but still powerful by their w:oalth, their numbers, thel 
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twilitiona] liold upon the lower classes, and their deter- 
iiiisiatiou to retain this hold even hy habitually rcsoiiiu^’ 
to the merit dubious of methods. Lastly, Ave find in tlio 
loAver secular clergy, and doubtlens may also aasumo it to 
have lingered among some of the regular, some of the salt 
left whoso savour consists in a smgle-mindcd and luimhle 
resolution to maintain the highest standard of a religious 
life. But such “ clerks ” as these arc at no times the most 
easily found, because it is not they who are always running 
“ unto Loudon, unto St. Paul’s ” on urgent private 
atfains. TVhat wonder, that the real teaching of ’IV'yelif, 
of which the full significance could hardly he understood, 
blit by a select few, should have virtually fallen dead 
upon his generation, to which the various agitations and 
agitators, often mingling ideas of religious reform with 
social and political grievances, seemed to he identical in 
olfaracter and alike to require suppression ! In truth, of 
c;hur30, these movements and their agents were often very 
. /different from one another in their ends, and were nob to 
ti jilie suppressed hy the same processes. 

It should not be forgotten that in this century learning 
iafj was, though only very gradually, ceasing to ho a pos.ses- 

J ision of the clergy alone. Much doubt remains as to the 
riexient of education — if a little reading and less Avriting 
, jdeserve the name — among the higher classes in tliis period 
our national life. A cheering sign appears in the cir- - 
|curaBtanoo that the legal deeds of this age begin to boar 
j signatures, and a reference to John of Trevisa Avould hear 
f|h 1 out Hallam’s conjecture, that in the year 14-00 “the average 
1 ' ^ instruction of an English gentleman of the first class Avould 
comprehend common reading and writing, a coiisiilorahlo 

S " knoAvlcdgo of Freneh, and a slight tincture of Latin.” 
Ceriain it i.s that in this century the barren teachmg of 
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Ihs UnivorsitifiB advanced, but littk towavda the tiuo end 
of all aeadwidcal teaching— the enconragonieut and Gpi^encl 
of the highest forms of national oiiltuie. To wliat line 
could a gentleman of Edward III.’s or liichnrd If. ’a day 
have put the ac(xuironieiits of a Glerk of Oxenford in 
Aristotelian logic, sujiplemontcd perhaps by a knowledge oi ^ 
I’riaciaii, and the rhetorical works of Cicero 1 Chauci'r’n 
scholar, how^ever much his learned niodcatyof manuoc aud^..y 
sontenl.ious hrnvily of speech may commend him to oi.iint 
sympathy and taste, is a man wholly out of tlic world 
which he lives, though a dependent on its charity eveitha^ 
for the means with which to purchase more of his helovr 
books, Probably no trustwortbior conclusions as , 
the literary learning and studies of those days are to 1 | 

derived from any other source than from a comparis ( 
of the few catalogues of contemporary libraries rema V 
ingtons; and the.so help to show that the century J 
approaching its close before a . few .sparse rays of th 
first dawn of the Italian Eenoscenco reached England, i 
But this ray avas communicated neither Ihrongli tho,j,h 
clergy nor through the Universities ; and such inlhiencopy 
as was exercised by it upon the national mind, W'a.sjiA-fs. 
directly due to profano poets,— men of the world, who like 
Chaucer quoted authorities oven more abundantly tha.ti,, 
they used, them, and made some of tlieir happiest difi-i., 
coverios after the fasidon in which the 
came across Petrarch’s Latin version of the story of 
Patient Grissel : as it were by accident. There is only ■ 
too ample a ju.stification for leaving a.sido tbo records of,.(,j 
the history of learning in England during the latter halfj.,,!, 
of the fourteenth century in any sketch of the main 
lluences which in that period detenninod or allbotcd tlw r.g 
national progre.ss. It was not hy his theological learning 
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tlmt. V/yolif was brought iiilo living contact with the 
oarreiit of popular fclioiight and feeling. The Univorsiiie,? 

thriving esreeedingly on the fidiolastio gloripfs of 
previous ages ; but. the ascendancy was passing away to 
whielr Oxford had attained over Paris — during the oailior 
middie ages, and again in the flfletaith century iiiilil the 
advent of the Renascence, the centr.al niriveivsity of Europe 
in the favourite study of scholastic philosopliy and theology. 
But v/e must turn from jiarticiilar classes and ranks of 
men to the whole body of the population, exclusively of 
that great section of it which uiibajipily lay outside the 
observation of any but a very few writers — whether poets or 
historians. In the people at large we may, indeed, easily 
discern in this period the signs of an advance towards 
that self-govornmont which is the true foundation of our 
national greatness. But on the other hand it is impossihlo 
not to observe how, while the moral ideas of tlie people 
were still under the control of the Church, the State in 
its turn still nbiquitonsly interfered in the aottleinont of 
), the conditions of social existence, fixing prices, controlling 
n personal expenditure, regulating wages, .llot until Eng- ■ 
X land had fully attained to the character of a commercial 
■p , eouutiy, which it w.us coming gradually to assume, did 
I 'its inhabitants begin to understand the value of that 
h -which h.ia gradually come to distinguish oui.s among 
I' -the nations of Europe, viz. the right of individual Eng- 
IfjlMijuoii, as w'oll as of the English people, to manage tlmir 

S own al]hii.s for thonisolvea. This may help to explain 
what can hardly fail to strike a reader of Chaucer and of 
the few contemporary remains of onr literature. Al)out 
• our national life in this period, both in its virtues and in 
its vices, there is something — it matters little whethei' ■;« 

! call it — cliildlike or childish j in its “ apart ” if not in 
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itfi “ privy " sides it lacks Uie seriousness bolonging to 
jneii and to generations, who have learnt to control them- 
selves, instead of relying on the control of others. 

In illustration of this assertion, axrpoal might be made 
to soviiral of tlio moat salient features in the social life of 
the period. The extravagant exirenditure in dress, fostered 
by a love of pageantry of various kiud.s encouraged by 
both chivalry and the Church, has been already referred 
toj it was by no weans distinctive of any one class of 
the population. Among the friars who rvent about 
preaohiug homilies on the people’s favourite vices some 
humorous rogues may, like ihn Pardoner of the Canter- 
bury Tales, have made a point of treating their own 
favourite vice as their one and unchangeable text : — 

My tUema ie always one, and over was i 

Ma&im mahrum asi ciipiMtas. 

But others preferred to dwell on specifically lay sins J anfij 
these moralists occasionally attributed to the love of expoiri,^ 
difcure on dress the impoverishment of the kingdom, for \ 
getting in their ignorance of political economy and deliancc pi 
of common sense, that this result was really due, to the Ifi 
endless foreign wars. Yet in contrast ,witli the poinjj »■', 
and ceremony of life, upon which so great an amount of /;;;i 
money and time and tliought was wasted, are nulicoahle ' ' 
shortcomings by no means uneorainon in the case of Ji\ 
undeveloped civilisatioms (as for instance among the most |)d 
tyjhoidly childish or childlike nationalities of the Europe f ri 
of our owu day), viz. discomfort and uncloanlinoss of all 
sorts. To this may bo added the oxcesssive fondness fur n 
sports and pastimes of all kinds, in which nations arc j<, 
aptest to indulge before or after the era of their, highest o 
efforts, — the desire to make life one long holiday, dividing i’ 
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it lJKt^vee^l tournaments and the dalliance of courts of lovS) 
or Lf'.tffoen aroliery-meotings (aMlfoIly suljstitutcd hy 
royal command for less nseful exercises), and the seductive 
company of “ tu.mlilors," “fruiterers,” and “ waferers.” 
Furtliermort!, one maynotioe in all classes a far from eradi- 
calod inclination 1,o sniierstitions of every hind, — rvhothei 
those exmouraged or those discouraged ’ by the Church,— 
an inclination, iinfortniiately fostered rather than checked 
hy the uncertain gropings of contemporary science. Hence, 
the credulous acceptance of relics lilre those sold by the 
J^ardoner, and of legends like those related to Chaucer’s 
Pilgiims by the Friorm (one of the numerous repeti- 
tions of ft erud calumny against the Jews), and by the 
Second Nun (the suprarsensual story of Saint Ceoilio), 
Hence, on the other hand, the greedy hnngej for the mar- 
vels of astrology ami alchemy, notwithstanding the grow- 
ing scepticism even of members of a class represented 
by Chaucer’s Franldin towards 


As in our days is not Uelrl worth a fly, 
and notwithstanding the exposure of fraud by repentant or 
i' .'iiokened accomplices, such an the gold-making Canon’s 
j Tcornan. Hence, again, the vitality of such ipuisi-scientific 
j fancies as the magic mirror, ofwhicli miraculous instrumont 
1 the Slum’s “ half-told story" descrihes.a specimen,. refer- . 
) ring to the iiiconteslahle authority of Aristotle and orhois, 
/ who write “ in their lives ’’ concerning quaint mirrors and 
. I . perspective glasses, as is well known to those who :.hava 
“ lieard the hooks ’’ of these sages. Hence, finally, the cor- 


' 


* For holy Church’s faith, in onr belief, 
Suiferath no iUnsioii us to grieve. 

The FrmiUn’s Tale. 
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ro!ipoudh>g tendency to eschew the oonsidevalion oiHovioiif. 
religious questions, and to leave them to clerks, as if they 
were crabbt'd problems of theology. For in trutii, while 
tiie most Ibi'tilo and fertilising ideas of the Middli' Ages 
liad exhausted, or were rapidly coming to exliaust, their 
iniluoncB upon the people, the forms of the doutrines of 
the Chui'ch — even of the raost stimulative iia well as of 
the most solemn among them,- — had grown Inird and stiff 
To tliose wlio received if not to those who taught tlicse 
Joetrincs they seemed rdike lifeless, unless translated into 
the terms of the merest earthly transactions or the lun- 
gnage of purely human relations. And thus, paradoxical 
as it might seem, cool-headed and conscientious rulers of 
the Church thought themselves on occasion called upon 
to restrain rather than to stimulate the religious ardour 
of the multitude — fed as the flame was by very various 
m-atcrials. Perhaps no more cliaractoristie narrative has 
come down to us from tho ago of the poet of the Oaidar- 
biirif IhJea, than the stoiy of Bishop (afterwards Arch- 
bishop) Sudbury and the Canterbury Pilgrims. In the i 
year 1. ‘3 70 the land was agitated through its length and 
breadth, on the occasion of tho fourth jubilee of the , 
national saint, Thomas the Martyr. The pilgrims wore 
streaming in numbers along the familiar Kentish road, ; 
when, on tho very vigil of the feast, one of their companies ij 
WHS accidentally met hy the Bishop of London. They , 
ioinanded his blessing ; hut to them astonishnuint and in- t 
lignation he seized the occasion to road a lesson, to tlie 
u-owd on the usele.ssness to unrepentant siiinerH of tho 
plenary indulgences, for the sake of which they were 
vending their way to tho Martyr’s slirine. The rage of 
he multitude found a mouthpiece in a soldier, who loudly 
iphraided the Bishop for stdn-ing up the people against 
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BL. TiioiD-iH,, and warned him tliat a shameful death would 
hofall ])im in conaaqnence. The multitude shontetl Amen 
—and one is left to wonder whether any of tha pious pil* 
glims who resented Bishop Sudbury’s manly truth fid ness, 
BweUed the mob which eleven years later butoherad *' the 
plundoror," as it called him, “of the Commons.” It is 
such glimpses as this which show us liov/. important tha 
Glmrch had hecome towards the people. . Worse was to : 
ensue before the better came j in the meantime, the natiou 
was in that stage of ite existence when the innocence of 
the child -was fast losing itself, without the .self-control 
of the man having yet taken its place. v- , 

But the heart of England was sound the while. The ' 
national spirit of enterprise was not dead in any class, 
from knight to sliipman ; and faithfulness and chastity in 
woman were still esteemed the highest though not the v 
j.iniver.sal virtues of her sox. The value of .such evidence 
as the 'mind of a great poet speaJciiig in his Works fur- 
nishe.s for u knowledge of the times to whieh ho belongs 
is ineslimahle. Eor it shows us what has survived, as well 
as what was doomed to decay, in the life of the nation 
with which that mind ivas in sensitive sympathy. And 
it Iherei'oro seemed not inappropriate to approach, in the 
ihst instance, from this point of view the subject of this 
hiograpMcal essay, — Chaucor, “ the poet of the dawu." ■ 
For iu him there ate many things significant of the ago ' 
of transition iu which lie lived ; in him the mixture of ; 
Frcncliiuau and Englishman is st^i^ a sense incomplete, 
as that of their language is in Jilie diction of his poems. 
His gaiety of heart is liardly^English ; nor is his willing 
(though, to be sure, not invariably unquestioning) aecep- 
tanco of forms into the ihiior meaning of wliich lie does 
not greatly vex his so^''^hy entering ; lior his airy way of 
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ridiculing %vb.at he has no intention of helping to o ver 
throw ; nor his liglit unconcern in the question wliethci 
ho is, or ia not, an immoral writer. Or, at least, in ah 
of tlioBO things lie has no share in qualities and tendencies, 
v/hich influences and contlicta unknown to and unforoKcou 
by him may bo safely said to have ultimately made 
characteristic of Englishmen. Dut he in English in his 
U'oedom and frank UO.S.S of spirit ; in his manlinesii of mind ; 


in his preference) for the good in things us they are to the 
good in things as they might be; in his loyally, his piety, 
his truthfulness. Of the groat inovomont which was fiO 
mould the national character for at least a long sei'ies of 


generations he displays no serious foreknowledge ; and of 
the elements already preparing to affect the course of that - 
movement he shows a very incomplete consciousness. But 
of the health and strength which, after struggles many and 
• various, made that movement possible and made it victo- 
rious, he, more than any one of his contemporaries, is the 
living type and the sjwuiking wdtueas. Tims, like the 
• times to which he belongs, ho stands half in and half out 
of the Middle Ages, half in and half ont of a phase of our 
national life, which wo can never hope to understand nums 
than partially and imperfectly. And it is this, tahcii to- 
gether with the fact that ho is the first English poet to 
read whom is to enjoy him, and that he gavnishocl not only 
our literature with bloasom.s still (tihirii- 
ing thorn in vcrhal freshness, — ^which makes Ghaiiuer'a 
re so unique a ofei} in the gallery of our great English 
;ew, and gives to his^yorks an intoro-st so inoxhauatible 
the historical as well tbo literary student. 


CHAPTEIi n. 


OIUUOEK,’8 IjIBE ANlk WORKS. 

Something has been already said as to the conflict oi 
opinion oonoaming the period of Geoffrey Chaucer’s birth, 
the precise date of which ia very unlikely ever to be ascer- 
tained. A better fortune has attended the anxious en- 
quiries wliich in bis case, as in those of other great nien 
have been directed to the very secondary question of 
• ancestry and de-scent, — a question to which, in the abstract 
at all events, no man ever attached less importance than 
he, Although the name Clianceria (according to Tkynne), 
to be found on the lists of Battle Abbey; this no more 
proves that the poet himself came of “ high parage," than 
the reverse is to ho concluded from the nature of hLs coat- 
of-arwa, which Speglit thouglit must have been taken out 
of the i!7th and 28th Propositions of the Firat Book of 
Euclid. Many a warrior of the bTonuan Conquest was 
known to liis comrades only by the name of the trade 
which he had plied in some French or Flemish town, 
before he attached himself a volunteer to Duke William’s 
holy and lucrative expedition ; and it is doubtful whether 
oven in the fourteenth century the name Le ChauenT is, 
wherever it ocoiu's in London, used as a suruame, or 
wliotlicr in some instances it is not merely a designation 
of the ov/ner’s trade. Thus we should not be Justified in 
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assuming a Ti'ionoh origia for the family fioiti ^vhioli 
Kieliarcl lu Chaucer, whom we know to have Leoa the 
yamt’a graudfather, was descended. Whether or iioi. he 
was at anyythnea0hoemaker(tf7i«««foj', maker of ehmssms), 
and af eoidingly hiloiiged to a gentle ciafl oth('rni-.e not 
nnassociated with the. history of poetry, fiichard was 
a oifeon of London, and vintner, like his son John after 
liim. John Chaucer, whose wife’s Christian name may ho 
with tolerable safety sot down as Agnes, owned a house 
in Thames Street, London, not far from the arch on which 
modern pilgrims pass hy rail to Canterbury or boyond, 
and in the neighbourhood of the great bridge, which in 
Chaucer’s own day, emptied its travellers on their errands, 
sacred or profane, into the gi’eat Southern road, the Vm ■ 
Appia of England. The house afterwards descended to 
John’s son, Geoffebt, who released his right to it by 
deed in the year 1380. Chaucer’s father was probably a 
man of some substance, the most usual personal recom- 
mendation to great people in ono of his class. .For he 
was at least temporarily connected with the Court, in- 
asmuch as he attended King Edward HI. and Queen 
Philippa on Ihe memorable journey to Flanders and 
Germany, in tho course of which the F-ngliah inon.irch 
was proclaimed Vicar of the .Holy lioniau Empire on tho 
loft bank of the Khiue. John Chaucer died in 1360, and 
ill course of time his widow married another oitixen and 
vintner. Thomas Heyroun, John Chaucei’a brother of 
the half-blood, was lilcewiae a member of the aamo trade ; 
so that tho young Geolfrey^ was certairdy not brought up 
iu an atmosphere of abstinence. The Jhlost of the Ocwifor- 
bunj Tales, though he takes his name from an actual 
personage, may therefore have in him tou(iho.g of a family 
portriut ; but Chaucer himself nowhere displays any traceu 



o? ,'i lu'.KOiliUiry devotion to Bacchus, and ijuikes ho e;ip<> 
rienced a practitioner as the Pttrdojjer the : nioutlipieoe 
of as T,’itty an invectiva against drunkenness as bus been 
tittered by any aysailant of our existing lieonsing laivs. 
Cliancev’s own practice as well as bis oiniiion on this bead 
ia aufficicnlly tixprosaed in the cbavactei'istic words he 
puts into the Tuoutb of CroBsid : — 

In every tliinp;, I. wot, there lieK moasuvo^ 

iror tboiigh a man foi-M all (h'lmlconneag, I 

Ho biddetli not that every creature \ 

, Bo drinkloas altegethnr, aa I guess. 

Of Gcoftiey ClmnceT ive know nothing whatever from 
the day of liis birth (whenever it befell) to the, year 1357, 
His earlier biographers, who supposed him - to have been 
horn in 1323, had accordingly a fair field open for con- 
jecture and speculation. Here it mu.st suffice to risk the 
asseveration, that ho cannot have accorupanied hie father 
to Cologne in 1338, and on that occasion have heeu first 
“taken notice of” by king ami q^ueen, if ho was not 
horn till two or more years afterwards. If, on the other 
hand, he was born in 1328, both events may have taken 
phmp,.„,On neither supposition ia them any reason for 
be!®?Ang that ho studied at one— or at both~of our 
English Universities. Tire poem cannot bo .accepted as 
Ghauoeriau, the author of which (very possibly by a 
mere dramatic assumption) declares 

Pliilogonot I calJ’cl am far and near, 

Of Cambridgo clerk s 

uoT can any weight be attached to the circumstance that 
i he Cleric, who is one of the moat delightful figures among 
iho Ciintorhury Pilgrims, is an. Oxonian. The enticing 
enquiry as to which of the sister Universities may claim 
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Cliauoei' as her own must, tlierefore, be allowcfi to drop, 
together wit.h the subsidiary question, whetlior strongor 
evidenre of local colouring is funiislied by the Milhr'is 
picture of the life of a poor sebokr in lodgings at 
Oxford, or by the Reeve’s rival narrative of the results of 
a Trumpington walk taken by two undergraduates of the 
“Solor Hall’’ at Oambridgo. Equallj' baseless is tlie 
supposition of one of Chaucer’s earliest biographers, that 
ha oomiiletcd his aeadoraieal studies at Paris— and (‘.qually 
futile the concomitant fiction that in Praiiec “ he acquired 
much applause by his literary exorcises." Finally, we 
have the tradition that he was a member of the Inner 
Temple— which is a conclusion, deduced from a piece of 
genial scandal as to a record having been seen in that Inn 
of a fine imposed upon him for beating a friar in Fleet- 
street. This story was early placed by Thynne on the horns 
ofasulfioieutly decisive dilemma : in the days of Chaucer’s 
.youth, lawyers had not yet been admitted into the 
Temple ; and in the days of his maturity he is not very 
likely to have been found .engaged in battery in a London 
thoroughfare. 

, "We now desert the region of gronndlesss eonjeeturo, in 
-torder with the year 1 357 to arrive at a firm though iil^i^ry 
/.broad footing of facts. In this year, “ Geoffrey Cbauew” 
/: (wiiom it would bo too great an effort of sceiiticisin to 
/ suppose to have been merely a namesake of tho poet) is 
' mentioned in the Iloiisohold Hook of Elizahetli Countea.s 
of Ulster, wife of Prince Lionel (third son of King 
Edward III., and afterwards Duke of Clarence), as a re- 
cipient of certain articles of apparel. Two similar notiw's 
of his name occur up to the year 1369. Ha is hence 
I concluded to have belonged to IMnce Lionel’s establish- 
ment as squire or page to the Lady Elizabeth ; and it wan 



probably in t;'ho Prinoe’s retinne tliafc he tooli part in tiso 
exjj8(lHioTi oi‘ King Edward III. into Franco, which 
bewail at the close of the year 135i) with the inelfeeiual 
fiiagp. oi Rheiins, and in the next year, after a futile 
attempt upon Paris, ended with the comproniisa of tlio 
Peace of Eretigny. In the coiu'se of this campaign 
Ulwucer was taken prisoner; hut he was rolea-sod without 
much loss of time, as appears by a document hearing dato 
ilarch Iftt, li’GO, in wliich the king contribut(?s tire sum 
of ifii!. for Oliaucer’s ransom. "Wo jnay therefore con- 
clude that he missed the march upon Paris, and the 
suli’erings uudergoue by the English ai‘my on their road 
thence to Chartres — tlie most exciting experiences of an 
inglorious campaign ; aud that he wa-s actually set fro© hy 
the Peace. When, hi tho year 1367, we next meet with 
his name in authentic records, his earliest known patron, 
the Lady Elinabeth, is dead; aud he has passed out of' 
the service of Prince Lionel iuto that of King Edwaid 
himself, as Valet of vyh oso Cha mh er or household hfe 
receives a yearly salary for life of tvv'enty marks, for his 
foriner and future semces. Very possibly he had quitted 
Prince Lionel’s service when 'in 1301 that Prince had hy 
reason of his marriage with the heiress of Ulster been 
appointed to the Irish government by his father, vvlio was 
supposed at one time to have destined him for tho Scottish 
throne. 

Concerning the doiuge of Chaucer in tho interval 
between his liheration from his French captivity and the 
tir.st notice of him as Valet of the King’s Chamber wo 
know nothing at all. Diuing these years, however, no 
less' important a jiersonal event than liis marriage w'aa hy 
cavliev biograjvhovs snppo.sed to have occumid. C.)ri the 
otliei liniiJ, according to tho vie-w which oomiwmdi) itself 
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io seTJorid eniinent living commentators of tho poet, it 
not courtsMp and marriage, but, a hopeless and unvenuileii 
passion, which absorbed these years of his life. Certciiu 
ntannas in vv^hich, as they think, he gave nUerance to thin 
passion are by them ascribed to one of these years j so 1 Im! 
if their view were correct, the poem in question wonlu 
have to he regarded as the earliest of his esfcant pro- 
ductions. The problem which we have indicated niiist 
detain us for a moment. 

It is attested by documentary ovidonce, that in tho year 
1374, Chaucer had a wife by name rhilipi)a, wdio had been 
in the service of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and 
of his Duchess (doubtless his second wife, Constance), as 
well as in that of his mother the good Queen Philippa, ; 
and who, on several occasions afterwards, besides specLsi 
new year’s gifts of silver-gilt cups from the Duke, received 
her annual pension of ten marks through her husband, ft | 
is likewise proved tliat, in 1366, a jjonsion of ton marks 
was granted to a Philippa Chaueer, one of tho ladies of I 
the Queen’s Chamber. Obviously, it is a higlily probable | 
assumption that these two Philippa Chaucer.s were .one I 
and the same person ; hut in tho absence of any direct proof 
it is impossible to aliirm as certain, or to deny as de- 
monstrably untrue, that the Philippa Chaucer of 1366 
o%ved her surname to marriage. Yet tho view was long 
hold, and is stUl. maintained by writers of kTiowle<Igo 
and in.sight, that tho Philippa of 136G was at that dale 
Ghariccr’s wife. In or before that year he married, it was 
Maid, Philippa Eoet, daughter of Sir Paon do Eoet of 
llainault, Guioime King of Amis, who came to Engiund in 
Queen Philippa’s retinue in 1328. This tradition derived 
special signilicance from the fact that another danghtt-r of 
Sir Paon, Katharine, widow of Six Hugh Swynfor.1, was 


filicPea.sively govemesa, mistress, and (tliird) wife to tlits 
lJukti of LaiicMtar, to whose service both Geollfoy and 
riuliiipa ChaucOT ■vrere at one time attached. Ic vvas 
apparently founded on the eiroumstanco that Tlioninii 
Oliducfii', the supposed son of tlie poet, qviartered the Eoet 
arm.-, witli his own. But unfortunately there is no evidence 
to show that Thomas Chaucer was a son of Geoffrey ; and 
the superstructure must needs vanish with its hiisis. It 
hiiing then no longer iiidi.speusahIo to assume Chaucer io 
have been a manied man in 1366, the Plulippa, Chaucer 
of that year may have boon only a namesake, and possibly 
a relative, of Geofli'ey ; for there wore othor Chaucers in 
London besides him and his father (who died this year), 
and one Chaucer at least has been found who was well-to-do 
enough to have a Damsel of the Queen’s Chamber for his 
daughter in these certainly not very exclusive times. 

There is accordingly noymoo/that Chancer was a mamed 
man before 1374, when he is known to have received a 
pension for his own and his wife's oervice.s. But with 
this negative result we are asked not to ho poor-spirited 
enough to rest coutonb. At the opening of his Boole 
fhc Duchess, a poem certainly written towards the end of 
the ye.ar 1369, .Chaucor makes use of certain expressions, 
both very pathetic and very definite. The most obvious 
mtei'pi’ctation of the lines in question seems to be that they 
contain the confiission of a hopeless passion, which has 
lasted for eight yeans— a confession wliich certainly: seems 
to come more appropriately and more naturally from an 
unmnn ied than from a married man. “ Eor eight ye.ars," 1 
he ,s.ays, or seems to .say, “ I have loved, and loved in vain | 
— and yet my cure is never the nearer. There is but one | 
physician that can heal me — but all that is ended and | 
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be obtained must needs be left." It seems impossible tn 
interpret tin’s passage (too long to' cite in exten.w) as i! 
complaint of married life. Many other poets have iude,e,<'( 
complained of their married lives, and Chaucer (if the 
viewto he advanced below be correct)a£i c.mphatiean^- as any. 
Ihit though such occasional exclamations of impatiiwico oi' 
regret— more especially wlinn in a comic vein — Timy rcciiivii 
])ardoii, or even provoke amuaeinent, yet a sorioiiH and 
sustained poetic version of Sterne's “ sum 7rmUurn frtti{/a//ut; 
de, uxors vim” would he unhearablo in any writer of self- 
respect, and wholly out of character in Chaucer. Evem 
Byron only indited elegies about his married life after Ms 
■v/'da had left Mm. 

Now, among Chaucer’s minor poems is jiresorved one 
called the Complaint of the Death ofFitij, wdiioh purports 
to set forth “ how pity is dead and buried in a gentle 
heart," and, after testifying to a hopeless passion, ends with 
the following declaration, addressed to Pity, as in a “ bill " 
or letter ; — 

. 'nds is to say : I will bo youra for ever, 

Though yo mo slay by Cruelty, your foo ; 

Yet shall my spirit iioronnoro liissovor 
Prom your Borneo, for any pain or woo, 

Pity, whom I bavo Bonght ao long ago ! 

Tims for yonr cloath I may wall weop nud plain, 

With heart all sore, and full of buHy pain, 

If this poem he autobiographical, it would indisputably 
correspond well enough to a period in Chaucer’s life, and 
to a mood of mind preceding those to which the introduc- 
tion to the Douk of the Duchess belongs. If it bo not 
autobiographical — and in truth .there is nothing to jirove 
it such, so that an attempjt has been actually made to 
suggest its having been intended to apply to the expe-. 
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I'ieMceis uf anotlier man — then the Gomplaintof Pity has no 
/ipeeial value for students of Chaucer, since its j)octic beauty, 
as then) can be no harm in observing, is not in itself very 

.great," 

To come to an end of this topic, there seenia no possi- 
bility of escaping from one of the fbllo-vuTig altemativcs. 
FdfJicr i\\a Pliilii)pa Chaucer of 13C6 was Gcotirey 
Chaucer’s wife, whether or not she was Thilippa Roet 
b.eforo marriage, and the lament of 13Gi) liad roforonce 
to another lady— anassuiuption to he regretted iu tlie case 
of a married man, but not out of the range of possibility. 
Or — and this seems on the whole the most probable view 
— the Philippa Chaucer of 1366 was a namesake whom 
Geoffrey married some time after 1309, possibly, (of 
coarse only possibly,) the very lady wliom he had loved 
, hopelessly for eight years, and imrsuaded himself that he 
had at last relinquished — and who had tlion relented after 
all. This last conjecture it is coitainly difficult to reconcile 
with the conclusion at which we arrive on other grounds, 
that Chaucer’s married life was not one of preponderating 
Miss. That he and his wife were comitis is a plesrsing : 
thought, but one which is not made more pleasing by the 
seeming fact tliat, if they were so related, marriage in 
then’ case failed to draw close that hearts’ bond which 
such kinship at times half unconsciously knits. 

Harried or still a bachelor, Chaucer may fairly he sup- 
posed, during part of tho years previous to that in which 
wo find him securely established in tho king’s service, 
to have enjoyed a measure of independence and loisiu'c 
open to few men iu hi.s rank of life, when once the golden 
days of youth and early manhood have passed away. 
Such years are in many men’s lives marked by tho pro- 
jection, or even by the pai'tial aoeomplishmcnt, of literary 


uudyniilciiigs on a largo soalo, and laoro especially rd 
ouck as paj'take of an imitative cliaracter. When 
a juvsnili! and facile -writer’s taste is still iLusettlod, and 
his o-tt’n style is as yet unformed, ho eagerly tries Ida hand 
at the reproduction of the work of others ;■ translates the , 
Iliad or Fttusl., or suits himself with unsuspecting prompti- 
tudo to the 2'roduction of masques, or pastorals, or lifo 
dramas — or whatever may be the prevailing i'asliiou in 
poetry — after the manner of tlie favourite literary models! 
of the day. A priori, therefore, everything is in favour 
of the belief hitherto universally entertained, that among 
Chaucer's earliest poetical productions was the extant 
English translation of the French Roman de la Rose. That 
he made some translation of this poem is a fact resting on 
his o-wn statement in a passage indisputably written by 
him (in the Rrologue to the Legend of Good Women) ; nor 
is the value of this statement reduced by the negative 
ch’cumstance, that in the extraordinary tag (if it may ba- 
called by so irreverent a namo) to the extant Canterbury 
Tales, the liomaunt of the Rose is passed over in eilenee, 
or at least not nominally mentioned, among the objection- 
able -ivories which the poet is there made to retract, And 
there seems at least no necessity for giving in to the con- 
clusion that Chaucer’s translation has been lost, and war. 
not that which has been hitherto accepted as his. For 
this conclusion is based upon tho use of a formal test, 
which in truth need not be regarded as of itself ab.soluttdy 
decisive in any case, but which in this particular iisstance 
need not be held applicable at ,all, A particular ritlo 
against rhyming with one another particular sounds, 
which in his later poems Chaucer seems invariably to have 
followed, need not have been observed by him in what 
was actually, or aD but, his earliest. The unflni.shed alatc 


of the extant translation accords with tlio aiippoaition ci)&t 
Cliiuicer broke it off on adopting (possibly after {iouforcm-r, 
witJ? Goii'cr, ^rho liltowise observes tlio nile) a niove logical 
prantiee as to the point in question. Moreover, no English 
tmiifilation of this poem besides Ohaiicer’a is ever Icnowsi 
to have existed. 

Whither aho aid the youthful poet, when in RCiindi ol' 
materials on which to exorcise a ready but as yet uukidtical 
hand, have so nalnvally tiimocl as to Eronch poetry, inui 
in its domain whither so ciigorly as to its univoTsally 
acknowledged master-piece i Ikoiich verge was the delight 
of the Gourt, into the service of which lie was about this 
time preparing permanently to enter, and with which ho 
had been more or less connected from bis boyhood. In 
Ereuoh Chaucer’s contemporary Gower composed not only 
his first longer work, but not less than fifty ballads or 
sonnets, and in .French (as well as in English) Chauoer 
himself may have possibly in his youth sot his own 
’prentice hand to the turning of “’ballades, rmidch, vira-' 
layes." The time had not yet arrived, though it -was Jiot 
far eb'stant, when his English verso was to attest .his admi- 
ration of Machault, whose fame Froissart and FroisM.'irt’.'i 
iinitation.s had bronghtacrosa from the French Court to the 
English j and when Gransson, who served .King .Eichard Jh 
as a aquii'o, was extolled by his English adapter as the 
“ flower of them that write in France.” But tw ycL Glmucor's 
own tastes, his French blood, if ho had any in his voiiw, 
and the familiarity -with the French tongue which lie hryl 
alniady had opportunities of acquiring, were more ILlicly 
to commend to him productions of broader literary rneritn 
and a wider popularity. From those points of vi«nv, in 
the days of Chaucer's youth, there rvaa no rival to the 
Bornav de la Rom, one of those rare -worliB on which Iha 
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litoiaf jiiisf.ovy of whole generations and centuries may hh 
said to huigo. The Middle Ages, in which frojn various 
causes the literary intercommuiiication between the nationu 
oh' Europe rvas in some respects far livelier than it has Ijeoii 
in later times, witnessed the appearance of Koverai such 
worlts — diverse in kind but similar to one another in iiip 
universality of their popularity : the Gomolaiion of Phi- 
losophy, tVie Dmm Comedy, the Imitation of Ghrid, tlio 
Roman de la Rose., the Hhip of Fools. The favour enjoyed 
by the Roman de la Rose, was in some ways the most 
exti'aord inary of all. In FKiiice, this work remained the 
dominant work of poetic literature, and “ the source whence 
every rhymer drew' for his needs ” down to the period of 
the classical revival led by Eousard (when it w'as edited by 
Clement Marot, Spensei-’s early model). In England, it 
exercised an influence only inferior to that which be- 
longed to it at homo upon both the matter and the 
form of poetry down to the reu.asconce begun by Surrey 
and Wyatt. Tliis extraordinary literary inflnoneo admits 
of a double explanation. But just n.s the authorsliip of tho 
poem was very unequally divided between two pensonagea, 
wholly divergent in their purposes as writers, so tho 
populanfy of the poem is probably in tlie main to bo 
attributed to the second and later of the pair. 

To tho trouvere Guillanme de Lorris (who took his 
name from a small town in the valley of tlio Loire) was 
due the original conception of tho Roman de la Rose, i'or 
whieh it is needless to sufspect any extraneous soureo. To 
novelty of subject he added great ingenuity of treatment. 
Inste ad of a narrative o f wa rlike adventiu'es he olIei;cd,.to 
his readci'sji_psy_clwbgjoa]jpma.ncej_u^whie^^^ combma- 
tion of symboli3ations_ajid_peraQnified abstiaotions sup- 
plied the eiiaraetens of the^mfal conliict represented. 
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EesIjiirioR Lapidaries had familiarised, men’s suituls 
veith Hie rut of finding a symholical significance in parti" 
cnlar .'Uiiniirlt: and stones; i«nd th^ langnage of pouts -iviia 
beeotning a langnagb of flowers. On the other hand, 
the personification of abstract qualities , was a usage largely 
iift'eotitid by the .Latin writers of the earlier Middle Ages, 
and. formed a favourite device of the monastic hegin- 
Tiings of the Christian drama. For both these literary ^ 

: fashions,, which mildly oxercised the ingenuity while 
deeply gratifying the tastes of mediasval readers, room 
was easily found hy Guillaume de Lorris within a frame- 
work in itself both appropriate and gracefid. Ho told 
(as reproduced by his Englisli translator) how in a dream 
he seemed lo himself to -wake up on a hlay morning. 
Saimtering forth, he came to a garden surrounded hy a 
wall, on which were depicted many unkindly figures, such 
as Hate and .Villainy, _ and _Av_arice and Old Age, and 
another thing' , 

\.4t I’hat seemed like a hypora-ite,, ‘i'JI f 

\\ And it was dep&d pope holy. ^ “ ' 

Within, all seemed so delicious that, feeling ready to giYe}> 
fill hundred pound for the chance of entering, he .smote at ' 
a small wicket and was admitted by a courteous maiden , 
named rdlenebs._ On the sward in the gaidcn wer( 
ihm.iug its owner. Sir .Mirllgjind a company of iiieiuls ; 
and by iho .side of Gladness the djoanioi saw _tho Qod i 
of Love and his attendant, a .bachelor named Sweet- 
looking, who bore tjyq bows,,^ .eafihjwith iiymarro w.s. Of 
lliese bows the one was straight and fab', aiirl the oilier 
crooked, and unsightly, and each of the arrow-s bore the 
name of boino quolity_qremotiou byjwhich love is advanced 
or liinilored, And as the di'eamer was gazing into the spring 
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of JSfarciiiSUj (iho imagination), he beheld a roee-trec 
“ charged full of _roaqs,’[_an(i,_ beaming onarnonrod , oj 
one of them, eagerly advanced to pluck the object, of hi ■ 
p.-!"'-don. In the midst of this attempt ha was struck by 
arrow upon aiTOW, shot “wonder sinart’' b}' Love froiu 
tbe strong bow. Tho arrow caUed Company comiilotew 
tlio victory tho 'dreaming, poot becomes tbo Lover 
(L’Amanf), and swears aUogianco to tho God of Love, who 
proce'eds to iustrnct him in his laws j and the real action 
(if it; is to bo called such) of tho poem begins. This con« 
sists in the Lover’s desire to possess himself of the liosfl- 
bud, the opposition offered to 1dm by .p.pwcrs both good 
ahcLovil, and by Eeason in particular, and the support 
which he receives from more or less discursive friends. 
Clearly, the conduct of such a scheme as this admits of 
being varied in many ways and protracted to any length ; 
but its first conception is easy and natural, and when it 
was novel to boot, was neither commonplace nor ill- 
ohosen. 

After vniting about one-fifth of the 22,000 versos of 
which the original French poem consists, GnUlaume do 
Lorris, who had executed his part of the task in fell syxn- 
pathy with tho spirit of the cldvalry of his times, died, 
and left the work to he continued by another trouvem, 
Jean de Meuug (so-caUed from tho town, near Lon'is, iji 
vddcdi he lived). “ Hobbling John” took up tbo thread 
of his predecessor’s poem in the spirit of a wit and an 
onoyclopsedist. Indeed, the latter appellation suits him 
in both its special and its general sense. Beginning with 
a long dialogue i^etw^nHeSonr and t'ho J!,overyhe was 
equally anxious to display his freedom of criticis m ami hie 
universahty of knqwMge, hp ^ sciont ifio and anpcdoticai , 
Ills vein was pre-eminently satirical' and abundantly allu- 
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;iivo ] aiid aniung tlie chief objects of hia satire ate this two 
fa’/ourite ihomeo of raediseval aabir e in goncral, reli gions 
hypocripy (personified in ^a.Ui'-Semhlant^ who hoshofii 
doacribed as one of the ancestors of Taiinfe), and the 
^.joibloe of women. To the gross salt of Jean de Mfcnng, 

)• oven more t.h.an to the courtly perfumo of Guillaume 
■ •■'ilo'” Loi'ri.% maybe ascribed the long-lived pojnilarity 
of the Momaii do In Hone; and thus a work, of which 
already the theme and first conception imply a great :: 
step forwards from the previous range of medimval 
poetry, became a favourite with all cks.se.s by reason 
of the piquancy of its flavour, and the quotable appli.. 
cabOity of many of its passa"e.s. Out of a chivalrous 
allegory Jean de Meting had made a popular satire; and 
though in its completed form it could foot for no welcome 
in many a court or castle, — though Petrarch despised' it, 
and Gerson in the name of tlio Church recorded a protest 
against it, — and though a bevy of ofl'ended ladies had 
well-nigh taken tlio law into their own hands against 
'its author, — yet it commanded a vast public of admirers. 
And against such a popularity even aa offended clergy, 
though aided by the sneers of the fastidious and the 
vehemence of the fair, is wont to contend in vain. 

Chaucer's translation of this poem is thought to have 
beau' the cau'ie vihich called Aojtli from 151181.100 Des- 
c^iamps, Machault’.s pupO and.^nophoWj .the qoiuplimen 
tiuy Imllade in the refrain of whicli the Englislimau is 
-saluted as. ... ,.. .. 

Grant translatour, noWe GelTroi Oiaaeier./ , 

Jlut whether or not such was the case, his version of the 
jdmnm de la Boee seems, on the whole, to ha a translation 
pr.opcTly so called — although, considering the great mini- 
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ber of MSS. existing of tUo French origiH'.?i. it ■‘.'.■ould 
probably be no easy task to verify tho assertion that iu 
one or the other of those are to be found the lew paasages 
thought to have been interpolated by Chaucer. Cbi the 
other liand, hia oniis-sions are extensive; indeed, the 
whole of his translation amounts to little more than 
one-third of tho French original. It i.s all the more iiotn- 
worthy th;it Chaucer rejiroducos only about onc-lialf of the 
part contributed by Jean do Meung, and again condiuisea 
this half to one-third of its length. In general, lie has 
pre.served the French names of loo.alities, and oven occa- 
sionally helps himself to a rhyme by retaining a French 
word. Occasionally he shows a certain timidity aa a trane- 
later, speaking of “ tho tree which in Franca men call a 
pine,” and pointing out, so that there may be no mistake, 
that mermaidens are called “ seroyns ” (sirhm) in France. 
On. the other hand, his natural vivacity now and then 
suggests to him a turn of idirase or an illustration of his 
own. As a loyal English courtior ho cannot comp, are a fair 
bachelor to any one so aptly aa to “ tho lord’s son of 
Windsor;” and as writing not far from tho time when 
the Statute of Kilkenny was passed, ]jo cannot lose the 
opportunity of inventing an Irish parentage for Wicked- 
Tongue; : 

So full of oui'sM raft'o 
Ifc well a(p;eQd willi his linoage j 
For him an Iiialiwoumn hare. 

The debt which Chauoer in his later works owed to the 
Ikiman of the Itotse was considerable, and by no means 
confmed to the favourite May-morning exordium and 
tho recurring machinery of a vision— ^to the origin of 
which latter (the dream of Soipio related by Cicero fonl 
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fsxpoimded iu the widely-road Commentary of Maci’ol)iUB} 
i lio opcuing linos of the Momdunt point. He ov.'os to tho 
o')V.noh poem hoth the germs of feliciknis chraaca, .aiich as 
the famous de.signation of Haturo as “the Vicar of the 
Almiglity Lord,” .and porhaiJS touches used by him in 
passagciH like that iu which he allcrwards, with fiivtlier 
aid from other sources, drew the character of a true 
gentleman. But the maiii service wJiicli the work of thin 
translation rendered to him wa,s tho opportunity whicli it 
oflered of practising and perfecting a ready and happy 
choice of words, — a service in which, perhaps, lies tho 
chief use of all trmislation, considered as an exercise of style, 
How far he had already advanced in this respect, and how 
lightly our language was already moulding itself in his 
hands, may ho seen from several pas.sages in tho poem j 
for instance, from that about the middle, where tho old 
and now theme of solf-conlradictoriness of love is treated 
in endless variations. In short, Chaucer executed bis 
task with facility, and ftequently with grace, though for 
one reason or another he grew tired of it before he had 
carried it out with completeness. Yet the traii.sktion (and 
this may have been among the causes why he seoms to 
have wearied of it) has notwithstanding a certain air of 
sehoolwork ; and though Chaueor’a next poem, to which 
incontestable evidence assigns tho date of the year 136 9j 
is still very fur from being wholly original, yet tlie step isi 
great from tho liomaunt of the Rose to tho Booh of ifa’ 
•.■DMfii'dBj-'" . ■ 

Ahrang tho passages of tho Erench Roman de la Rose 
omitted in Chaucer’s translation are some containing 
oritica.1 rdlexions on tho character of kings and con- 
stituted authorities — a species of observations which kings 
and constituted authorities have never been notorious tbi 
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i'H'in". This (iircmiistance, togctUer witlitlis uif'erenoo i,o 
■^Tintlsoi' q^uoted above, suggests tlio probability that 
Cjjaucor’s connexion with the Court iiad not been inter- 
rnptiiii, or had been renewed, or was on the eve oi renew- 
ing itself, at the tiiuo when he wrote this translation. In 
becoming a courtier, he was cortaudy placed within the 
reach of social opportunities such a.s in his day he coiild 
nowhere else have enjoyed. In England as well as in Italy 
during the fourteenth and the two following centuries, as 
the frequent recurrence of the notion attests, the “ good " 
courtier seemed the perfection of the idea of gentleman. 
At the same time exaggerated conceptions of the courtly 
breeding of Chaucer’s and Froissart’s age may very easily 
be formed j and it is almost amusing to contrast with 
Chaucer’s generally liberal notions of manners, severe 
views of etiquette like that introduced by hini at the close 
of thq Ma?i of Law's Tale, where he '^tigmidizes as a^ 
soiecism^the statement of the author from whom he copied 
his narrative, that King iElla sent his little boy to invito 
the emperor to dinner. “It is best to deem he went 
himself.” 

The position which in June, 1367, we find Chaucer 
holding at Courtis that of “ Valettus” to the King, or, 
as a later document of May, 1368, has it, of “ V.'deUus 
Cameras Eegis ” — Valet or yeoman of tlie King’s Chamber. 
Posts of tliis kind, which involved the ordinary functions 
of personal attendance— the making of bods, the holding 
of torches, the laying of tables, the going on messages, {fee. 
—were usually bestowed upon young men of good family. 
In due course of time a royal valet usually I'oso to the 
higher po.S’t of royal squire— either “of the homseiioid 
generally, or of a more special kind. Chaucer appears in 
1360 as an “esquire' of less degree,” hi.s uame standing 
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sieveuteunUi iu a list of seven-and-thirty. After the yon.r 
I:-j 73 lie is nover mentioned by the lower, Imt wevoial 
times by Latin ecjuivalonts of the higher, title. Fi’eriiubut 
onti-ios oeour of the pension or salary of twenty laarits 
granted to him for life ; and, as will be seen, he soon began 
to be employed on luissiona abroad, lie had thus heeomo 
a regular nieinbor of the royal establishment, within the 
spliore of which wo must suppose the assoeiations of llm 
next yeara of his life to have hoen confined. They be- 
longed to a period of peculiar signiUcanca both for the 
English people and for the Elantagenet dynasty, whoas 
glittering exploits reflected so much transitory glory on the 
national arms. At home, these years were the brief interval 
between two of the chief visitations of the Black Death 
(1361 and 1369), and a few years earlier the poet of the 
Fism had given voice to the sufferings of the poor.. It 
was nut, however, the mothers of the people crying for 
their ehildion whom the courtly singer remembered in his 
elegy written in the year 1369 ; the woe to which he gave 
a poetic expression was that of a princely widower tem- 
porarily inconsolable for the loss of his first wife. In 
1367 the Black Prince was conquering Castile (to he lost 
again before the year was out) for that interesting protege 
of the PlantageiioLs and representative of legitimate right, 
Don Pedro the Cruel, whoso daughter the inconsolable 
widower was to espouse in 1372, and whose “ tragic " 
downfall Chancer afterwards drdy lamented in Ms Mob/c's 
Tale:"' 

OjioblB, O worthy Pedro, glory of 
Whom fortuiio hold BO high in majesty I : 

As yet Ihe star of the valiant Prince of Wales had not 
been queneliod iu the sickness which was the hartoger of 



cioath j and his younger brother, John of Gaunt, though 
alrfca,dy known for his bravery in the field (he ooiumandecl 
the reinforcements sent to Spain in 1367), had scareely 
begun, to play the prominent part in politics which ho 
wau afterwards to fill. But his day was at hand, and tlio 
aiili-olerioal touoiir of the legislation and of the administra- 
tive changes of these years was in entire harmony with 
the policy of which he was to constitute himself the 
representative. 1365 is the year of the Statute of 
Provisors, and 1371 that of the dismissal of William of 
Wykeham. 

John of Gaunt -was horn in 1340, and was, therefore, 
probably of much the same age as Chaucer, and like him 
now in the prime of life. Nothing could accordingly he 
more natural than that a more or less intimate relation 
should have formed itself between them. This relation, 
there is reason to believe, afterwards ripened on Chaucer’s 
part into one of distinct political partisanship, of which 
there could as yet (for the reason given above) bardly be 
a question. There was, however, so far as we know, 
nothing in Chaucer’s tastes and tendencies to render it 
antecedently' unlilcely that he should have been rcjady to 
follow the fortunes of a prince who entered the political 
arena as an adversary of clerical predominance. Had 
Chaucer been a friend of it in principle, he would hawliy 
have devoted his first efforts as a writer to tlie transluiion 
of the I}.oman de la Rose. In so far, tliereforo, and in 
truth it is not very far, as John of Gaunt may be after- 
wards said to have been a Wyclilfito, the .same desciiption 
might probably be applied to Chaucer. With such senti- 
ments a personal orthodoxy was fully reconoileable in both 
patron and follower ; and the so-called Gliauaer's A. 23. C., 
a version of a prayer to the Virgin in a French poetical 
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“ 'Filgriniage,'’ might with equal prehahility have been put 
togethoi' by him oithoi eaily or late in the omirse of his life. 
There was, liowovor, a tradition, repeated by Speght, that 
this piece was composed " at the request of Blaneho, 
Dachess of Lancaster, as a prayer for her private use, being 
s woman in her religion very devout.” ff so, it must iiave 
been written before the . Duchess’s death, which oecuiTed 
in 136!) p and we may imagine it, if wo please, with its 
twenty- three initial letters blazoned in red and blue and 
gold ou a flyleaf inserted in the Book of the pious 
Duche.ss, — henseif, in the fervent language of the poem, 
an illuminated calendar, as being lighted in this world 
with the Virgin’s holy name. 

In the autumn of 1369, then, the Duchess Blanche 
died an early deatli ; and it is pleasing to know that John 
of Gaunt, to whom his marriage with her had brought 
wealth and a dukedom, ordered services, iu pious re- 
membrance of her, to ho held at her grave. The elaborate 
elegy which— very possibly at the widowed Duke’s 
request — was composed by Chaucer, leaves no doubt as 
to the identity of the lady whose loss it deplores : — 

gotido fairs IP)u(e sha[higlit; J 

Thus was niy lady namisd rignfj 
For Blie was both fair and bright. 

But, in accordance with the taste of his age, which 
shunned such sheer straightforwardness in poetry, the 
Buon- of the Duchent! contains no further transparent refe- 
rence to the actual oircninstances of the wedded life which 
had come to so premature an end — for John of Gjaunt 
had married Blanche of Lancaster in 13159 and an 
elaborate framework is constructed round the essential 
theme of the poem. Already, however, the instinct of 
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Cliauc(5r’s own poetic genius iiail taught liim the value oi 
personal directuesa ; auc4 artificially as tlie course of the 
poem is arranged, it begins iu the most artless and eliectivo 
lualiion with an account given hy the poet of Ids own sleep 
losanesa and its cause already referred to--au opening so 
felicitous that it w'.'is afterwards imitated hy Froissart. A iid 
so, Chaucer continues, as ho could not sleep, to drive the 
night away ho sat uptight m his hod reading a “romance,” 
which he thought hotter ontortiiinmont than chess or 
draughts. The book which ho read was the Metu- 
morj/hosca of Ovid ; and in it lie chanced on the tale of 
Ceyx and Alcyone — the lovers whom, on their premature 
death, the compassion of Juno changed into the sea- 
birds that bring good luck to mariners. Of this story 
(whether Chaucer derived it direct from Ovid, or fi-ora 
Maehault's French version is disputed), the earlier part 
serves as the introduction to the poem. The story breaks 
ojl~with the dramatic, abruptness in v.driqh Chaucer i,e 
a. master, and which so often distinguishes his versions 
from theii' originals —at the death of Alcyone, caused by 
her grief at the tidings brought by Morpheus of her 
husband’s death. Thus subtly the god of sleep and tho 
death of a loving wife mingle their images in the poet’s 
mind j and with these uj^on Mm he falls asleep “ right 
upon his book.” . I : 

What more natural, after this, than the dream which 
came to him l It was May, and he lay in his bed at 
morning-time, having been awakened out of liio slumliera 
by the “small fowls,” who were carolling forth tlicir notes — 
“ some high, some low, and all of one accord.” Tlio birds 
singing their matins around the poet, and tho sim shining 
briglitly through his windows stained with many a, figure 
of poctio legend, and upon tho walls painted in line colour.s 
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“ br)i,h tc:;i and gloss, and all the Edmaunt of tlio Rose ” — 
is not this a picture of Chaucer hy his own hand, on wH(!l'‘ 
one may love to dwell ? And just as the poem lias begun 
wiili a touch of nature, and at the beginning of its main 
action, has returned to naturo, so through the whole of ite 
flourofi it maintains the same tone. The sleopcr AWiilseueii 
— still of course in his dream— hoai'a.tii& soumL-Of thf.. 
horn, and the noise of huntsmen preparing for yio mlwc, 
He rjsc.,_fcaJi]lo.-, his.hQZBe, oaii follows_tp.the fatest, whom 
the Emperor Octavian (a favourite character of Carol ingian 
legend, and pleasMitly reviyed under this_ aspect by_ the 
modem romanticist, Ludwig Tieclc— in.ChiUTcsi's^poHji 
probably a flattering allegory for the King) is holding his 
hunt. /nio_de6i^hayJ.ng,hpen started, tha-poet is v/atohiug 
the course of the hunt, when he is. approached by a.dogj 
'svhich leads hini to a" solitary, spot. in, a thielwt among 
mighty trees j and heve.of a,s.udden he comes upon., a man 
in black, sitting silently, hy. the-side of a huge gale. How 
simple and how channing is the device of the faithful dog 
acting aa a guiite into tiro mou rn ful solitud e o f the faitlifid 
ma.n J _.Eor the knight whom the poet finds thus silent and 
alone, is rehearsing to himself a Lay, “ a manner aong,'L 
in : these words : — . 

T huvo of Borrow so gimt wone, 

: ' That.ioyi) get I never noiio, 

Kow that I soe my lady bright, 

'WJiioh I have loved with iiU my raighi, 

/■.'■'It h'orti me dead, Qud is agone. 

Alas I Dpath,.w_h at flilet h.tbro . 

In'hatThou shomd’st not luTvelakon me, 
iWhen that then took’at my lady aweeijJ 



Weeing the knight oYercomo hy hia grief, nnrl on tlje poiiil, 
of fainting, the poet accosts him, ainl courteously deinanda 
Ids pardon for the intnJsion. Thereupon the clisoonsohilo 
mourner, touched. T)y this token of symputhy, breaks out 
into the tale of his sorrow which forms the real subject 
of the poem. It is ajanient for tho loss of a wife who 
was hard to gain (the historical hasishf 'tin's is unknouii, 
but great heiresses are usually liard to gain for cadets even 
of royal houses), and whom, alas ! her husband was to 
lose so soon after he bad gained her. .Nothing could be 
simpler, and nothing could _bo_ more delightful than tho 
Blade Kniglit’s description of his lost lady as she was at 
the time when he wooed and almost despaired of winning 
her. hlany of tho touches in this description — and among 
them some of the very happiest — are, it is tfue, borrowed 
from tho conrtly Machault ; but jaowhero has Chaucer 
be^en happier, both in his appropriations and" in tho way 
in which ha has really; converted, them into beauties of his 
own, than in this, j)eihap.s the most lifolilce picture of 
maidenhood in the whole range of our literature. Or is 
not tho following the portrait of an English girl, all life and 
all innocence — a type not belonging, like its opposite, to 
any “period” in particular — } 

I saw her dance so oomolily, 

Carol and sing so Bweotoly, 

And laugh, and play so womanly. 

And looks so ^bd nafriyTd 
So goodly spaaic and so friendljr, 

/ That, oortoB, I trow that uovermcu'B 

Was soon BO blissful a treasure* 

For every hair npon her head, , 

Sooth to.say, it was not red, 

Nor yellow neither, nor brown it was, 

Methonght most like gold i t was . 
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'l l , '■'■ ' . 

SinipT07ofjSO“'J«‘«V*'’Mf>“wido. j _ ■ 

Thereto her look waH not rtMirl_ 0 , ' . 

• -: Mo r oveij ij^*y^h- - 

Imb so well set that, wlioovor holinld hnr was drawn ami 
taken up hy it, ovory part of hinn 1 lev «yo.q ,„(,ujed avovy 
now and then as i£ sho wore iiichn.id to l,o moroiful, guidi 
waa the delusion of fools : a delusion in vej tvnlli, for 

Ib was BO \v‘-aj.4^. *>a>. 

It was iLOr^wno pinro .lopki'i.i<!:x 
So lihe'^oddOBS, claim) Nature, 

Had made them open by incaBi'irB' 

And dose for wore she never 00 slwi, 

Not foolishly bor looks were siH-ocid, 

Nor wildoly, Uiongh that bUo play’d.}.. 

But e'vor.'methcmght, her eycn said 1 ^ 

»Hy God, my in-ath irijill forgiven," V- 't ■ 

And at the sam'o lime ah<! Ukecl to live so happily that 
dulnesHs was afraid of hor; she was neither too ‘taohej’’ 
ndi’ toq glad riirslhqrtj no croalnra had eym’ move meribura 
in all things." Such was tlio'lady •whom tlw knight had 
won for'hiinself, and ’ndioso virtues he eaniiot weary of 
rehearsing to himsejf or'toj^ «ymi'«'<-l'inii>l,' «-i>fhtor. 

“ Sir ! ’’ quoth I, “ wbore in Blio tniw P" 

“ Now P ” quoth he, and stopped iiiioii j 

Therewith he ivftsed .as rtoful us utoiio, 

And Buid : “ Alas that .1 waa boro I , , , , ^ f. . 

Tliat VYUB the) loss! and lmicj.i)fera,/P i ‘ ' " ir 

I told to thee what I had lost. 

Bethink thee what I anid. Thou know’Bb 
III eOoth full little what then monnont 1 
I hnvo lout moriS than thou wenuoat. 

Odd wot, alas ! right that wiis sho." 

“ Alan, air, how 1 ‘ what nioy l.hat ho P*' ^ 1 

» Sheds dq«-dl’ “ flay ? ” “ Yuh, by «_a,y *■' ' , 

’* la that your loss ? hy Goil, it in ruth.’’ 1 , ^ . 
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And -with tlntt word, the hunt hvcaking up, the kuig-ht 
Jinil tlio poet, depart to a " long castle with w'hite walla on 
ft 3?i(ih hiir’ ('Richmond ?), where a bell tolls and a wakena 
the poet from his slumbers, to lot him find himself' lying 
ifi his bed, and the book with its legend of love and shici]) 
resting in his hand. One hardly knows at whom more to 
wonder — whether at the distinguished Ereiich soholav who 
sees so many trees that he cannot see a forest, and wiio, not 
content with declaring the Booh of the Duchess, as a whole 
a.s well as in its details, a semle imitation of Machault, 
prononuces it at the same time one of Chaucer’s feehlest 
productions ; or at the equally eminent Engli.-ih sehokr 
who, with a flippancy which for once ceases to he amusing, 
opines that Chaucer ought to “ have felt ashamed of him- 
self lor this most lame and impotent conclusion" of » 
poem “ full of beauties,” and ought to have heon “caned 
for it !” Not only was this “ lame and impotent conclu- 
sion” imitated by Spenser in Ins lovely elegy, DaphmMnf 
hut it is the fii'st passage in Chaucer’s v/riiings revealing, 
one would have thought uniuistidcoahly, tlie dramatic power 
which was among his most characteristic gifts. The ohavjn 
of this poem, notwitlistanding all the artificialities witii 
which it is overlaid, lies in its simplicity and truth, to 
nature. A real human heing is here brought before ns 
instead of a vague abstraction ; and tbo glow of life is on 
the page, thongh it has to toll of death and mourjiing. 

1 I have been aiitioipatad iu pointing out this fact by tbo 
author of the biographical assay on Bjisnser in this unrips— an 
essay to -which I cannot help taking this opportnnii.y of oiVorin/' 
a trihiilo of sinoera admiration. It may not 1j« an undpaigncfi 
coinoidenos that the inoonsolnblo widower of the DXphwilkla. ia . 
imiiinrl AlcJ^on, whilo Chaucer’s poem bogin.s with a referenen in 
tiic niylh of Coys and Aloyono. Sir Arthur Gurgou i-e-a jjpeara a.-ii 
MojonmOoUnOlout'Bcomeh'omeagaitii. 
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IJJiiiut'or iti liuiiing his strength by dipping into the ti no 
spring of poelki inspiratioa; and in his dreauis ia 
awiiking to the real capabilities of his genius. Though 
be is Btill uncertain of himself and dependent ou 
others, it seems not too much to say that already in 
ibis Boole of the Duehass he ia hi some measure an original: 
■■■poet,' ■■■,■:,■: 

How unconscious, at the same time, this waking must: 
h;u'e boon is manifest from what little ia known concern- 
iiig the course of both his porsoual and his literary life 
during the next feiv years. Hut_thereTs Atideinlliolivea....- 
of poets, as in those of other men, on tho^usejiriieglocijlf i 
wibioli thoii' future seems largely to_clgi^B^. For moro 
reasons'tJlan one’ Chaucer may have been rejoicjcd to ho 
employed on the two missions abroad, which apparently 
formed his chief occupation diuing the years 1370-1373. 

In the first place, the love of hooks, which ho so fre(ineutly 
-confesses, must in him have been imited to a love of see- 
ing men and cities ; few are observers of eharaotcr with- 
out taking pleasure in ohservmg it. Of hia literary labours 
'he probably took little thought dui'ing these years ] 
although the visit which in the course of them ho paid to 
Italy may be truly said to have constituted the turning- ; 
point in his literary life, No work of his can be ascribed 
to this period with certainty; nono of importance has 
ever b(5en ascribed to it. 

On the latter of these missions Chaucer, who left England 
in the winter of 1372, visited Genoa and Jflorence. His 
object at the former city W'asto negotiate concerning the set- 
tlenient of a Genoe.se mercantile factory in one of ourpoits, 
for in this century there already existed between Genoa 
and England .a. commercial intercourse, which k illustrated 
by the obviou.e etymology of the,.popul8r term jme occur- 
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ring in Ghaiicer in the sense of any small coin.® It inw 
been supposed that on this journey he nict at I'adua Pe- 
tA-arch, whoso residence was near by at Arqua. The .statii- 
ment of tho Gkrlt in the Canterbury Tales that he learnt 
the story of patient Griaeldia “ at Padua of a Vvorthy clerk 
, . . . now dead,” who was called “ Francis Petrarch, the 
laureate poet,” may of comse merely imply tliat Cliaacor 
borrowed tlio OhrJe's 'Tale from Petrarch’s Latin version 
of the original hy Boccaccio. But tho meeting which the 
expression suggests may have actually taken place, and ruay 
have been accompanied by the mo.st suitable conversation 
which the imagination can supply ; while, on the otlrer 
hand, it is a conjectnro unsupported by any evidence what- 
ever, that a previous meeting between tho pair had occurred 
at Milan in 1368, when Lionel Duke of Clarence was mar- 
ried to his second wife with groat pomp in the presence 
of Petrarch and of Frois.sart. Tho really noteworthy point 
is this : that while neither (as a matter of course) tho 
translated Romaunt of the Rose, nor the Book of the 
Duchess exhibits any traces of Italian influence, the eurae 
assertion cannot safely ho made with regard to any im- 
portant poem produced by Chaucer after the date of this 
Italian journey. Tho literature of Italy whicli was — and in 
the first instance through Chaucor himself— to exercise 
so powerful an intluonce upon the progress of our own, 
was at last opened to him, though in what measure, afSl 
hy what gradations, must remain undecided. Before him 
lay both the tragedies and tho comedies, as he would have 
called them, of the learned and briUiaut Boccaccio — 
both his epic i)OPma and that inoxhanstihle treasuro-houso 
of siorics which Petrarch praised for its pious and grave 
* " A jano" is in the C'ierfc’a Me said to lie a sufficient valiw at 
vtlncli to eatimato tlie “ atoiTOy people." 
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contents, albeit tlioy were mingled ■witli olhora of tinilo- 
niiiblo jocoaeness — the immortal. Decameron^. He co\ilti 
esarniiie the refined gold of Petrarch’s own verse wdth 
exiiuisil.e variations of its favourite pure theme and its ade- 
quate treatment of other elevated subjects j and he inigbh 
gnxo flown the long vista of pictured reminiscences, graixi 
and sombre, called up by the mightiest Muse of the Muldb-' 
Ages, the Muse of Dante. Chauccr’a genius, it may bo 
said at once, wa.s not transformed by its contact with Ilaliari. 
literature ; for a consciou.s desire as well as a conscientious • 
effort is needed for bringing about such a transformation j 
and to compare the results of his first Italian journey with 
those of Goethe’s pilgrimage across the Alps, for instance, 
would ho palpably absurd. It might even be doubted 
whether for the themes which he was afterwards likely to 
choose, and actually did choose, for poetic treatment the 
materials at his command in French (and English) poetry 
and prose would not have sulBced him. As it was, it seems 
probable that ho took many things from Italian literature 
it is certain that ho leaiut much from it There seems 
every reason to conclude that the influence of Italian study 
upon Chaucer made him more assiduous as well as more 
careful in the employment of his poetic powers — more 
hopeful at once, if one may so say, and more assured of 
hiiusnlf. 

Meanwhile, soon after his rotiun from hia second forei gn 
mission, he was enabled to begin a more settled life at 
home. Ho had acquitted himself to the satisfaction of 
the Crown, as is shown by the grant for life of a daily 
pitcher of wine, made to him on April 23i'd, 13T4, iha 
merry day of the Feast of St. George. It would of coursq| 
lie a mistake to conclude, from any seeming analogies oH 
later times, that thisgrant, which was i-eceived by Chaue©:^ 



ill liioniry- value, and which seems finally to have heeii coits. 
milted for an annual payment of twenty -marks, betokened 
on the part of the King a spirit of patronage appropriiito to 
the claims of literary leisure. IIow remote such a notion 
%vas from the minds of Chauoer’s employers is proved by 
the terms of the patent by which, in the month of dune 
following, ho was appointed Coraptroller of tlie Customs 
and Subsidy of wools, skins, and tanned hidea in tlie port 
of London, This patent (doubtle.sa according to tlunisuiil 
official form) required him to write tlio rolls of his oflico 
with his own hand, to bo continually pre.sent there, aucl 
to perform his duties in person and not by deputy. By a 
•warrant of the same mouth Chancer wa.s granted the pension 
of lOL for life abeady moutioued, for services rendered by 
him and his wife to the Duke and Duchess of Lancaster 
and to the Queen ; by two successive grants of tlie year 
1376 he received furtlior pecuniary gratifications of a more 
or less temporary nature ; and ho continued to receive hia 
pension and allowance for robes as one of the royal esqiiire.s. 
Wo may thoreforo conceive of him as now established in a 
comfortable a.s well as seemingly secure position. Hi.s 
regular work as comjitroUer (of which a fev/ scattered 
doouincnlary vestiges are preserved) scarcely oilers moj o 
points for tho imagination to exercise itself iqion than 
Burns’s oxeisomanship or Wordsworth’s coUcotorshij) of 
otamps,® thougli doubtless it must have brought him into 
eonstunt contact witli merchants and with shipmen, and 
may have suggested to him many a broad descriptive touch. 
On the other hand, it is not necessary to be a pout to feci 
HOmetbing 01 that ineliable enmai of official lil'e, which oven 

® tf. is a oiil'ioua oiromuBlauce that Dryilen ahoiilil Iiavo reccivivj 
■M a reward for his political serviooa as a satirist, an officvi almost, 
iflontical witli Ciiaiicer’s, But ho held it for’ little more t-lianayiicr. 
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i,hfi aolf-coiiipo3i.satory practice of arxiviug lata at oko’& desk, 
but departing from it early, can only abate, but not take. 
11 way. The puBcago Ms been ofton quoted in wliieh Clifauec]- 
half implies a feeling of . the. kind, and tells bow lie sauglit 
reeruation from what Charles Lamb would have called iiia 
“ works ” at the CuRtom House in the reading, as we know 
ho did in the writing, of other books 

when tliy InVioiir doiio all is. 

Am] liaat y-iaadS reokoniug’s, 
fuBtead of rest and uew8 tilings 
Thou go’st home to thino liouea anon, 

And there as dumb aa any etono 
Thou sittost at another book. 

TIjo house at home was doubtless that in Aldgato, of which 
the lease to Chaucer, bearing date May, 1374, has been 
discovered ; and to this we may fancy Chaucer walking 
nioruing and evening from the riverside, past the Postern 
Gate by the Tower. Aheady, however, in 137C, the 
routine of his occupations appears to have been interrupted 
by his engagement on some secret service under Sir 
John Burley ; aud in the following year, and in 1378, he 
was repeatedly abroad in the service of the Crown, On 
one of his jornneys in the .last-named year he was attached 
in a subordmato capacity to the embassy sent to negotiate 
for the luarriago with the French King Charles V,'s 
daughter Mary to the young King Kiohaid IT., who 
hud succeeded to bis grandfather in 1377,.— one of 
those matrimonial missions which, in the days of both 
Plantagouets and Tudors, formed so large a part of tire 
functions of European diplomacy, and which not tinfre- 
quontly, as in this ease at least ultimately, came to notliing. 
A later journey in May of the same year took Chaucer 
once more to Italy, whither he had been sent with Six 
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Edvvni'J Rerkeley to treat with Bernardo Visconti, jouit 
lord of Milan, and “ scourge of Lombardy,” and Sir John 
Hawk wood— the former of whom finds a place in that 
brief mirror of magistrates, the MonKa Tala. It was on 
this occasion that of the two persons whom, according to 
customj Chaucer appointed to appear for him in the Conii.s 
during hia absence, one was John Gower, w'hose name as 
that of the second poet of liis age is indissolubly linlccd 
with Chaucer’s own. 

So for, the new reign, which had opened amidst doubts 
and difficulties for the country, Jiad to the faithful servant 
of the dynasty brought an increase of royal goodwill. In 
1.^81 — after the suppression of the great rebellion of the 
villeins — King Richard II. had married the princess whose 
name for a season linked together the history of two 
countries the destinies of which had before that age, as 
they have since, lain far asunder. Yet both Bohemia 
and England, besides the nations which received from 
the former the impulses communicated to it lyvthe latter, 
have reason to remember Queen Anne the learneyviin'i 
the good; since to her was probably due in the lirsi’' 
instance the intellectual intercourse between her nativci '' 
and her adopted country. There seems every reason 
believe that it was the approach of tliis rnaiiiuge w]iii^“=^* 
Chaucer celebrated in one of tlio brightest md . 

jocund marriage-poems ever composed by a la aroato’s 
hand ; and if tins was so, he cannot hut have augmontod 
the favour with which ho was regarded at Coiu't. 'When, 
therefore, by May, 1382, his foreign journeys had come 
to an end, we do not wonder to find that, without being 
called upon to roliruj^uish his former office, ho was appointiod 
in addition to the GomptroUersliip of the Potty Customs 
in the Port of Loudon, of which post he was allowed to 
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eKficute the duties by deputy. In l^oveinhei’, I3S4 ha 
leecivcd permission to absent Mmself from his old eouip- 
troUership for a month, and in February, 138d, was alJoived 
to appoint a (permanent) deputy for this office also, 
During the mouth of October, 1386, he .sat in Parliament 
at Westminster aa ono of the Knights of tlio Shire for 
.Kent, rvhere we may consequently assume him to have pos- 
■sosscd landed property. Bis fortunes, llierefore, at this 
period had clearly risen to their height ; and naturally 
enough hia comm<3ntatovs are anxious to assign to these 
years the sunniest, as well as some of the most elaborate, 
of his literary productions. It is altogether probable that 
, the amount of leisure now at Chaucer’s command ouahled 
him to carry into execution some of the works for which 
he had gathered materials abroad and at home, and to 
prepare others. Inasmuch as it contains the passage cited 
above, referring to Chaucer’s official employment, his poem 
called must have been written between 

13'74..a,ud 1386 (when Chaucer quitted office), and pro- 
bably is to he dated near the latter year. Inasmuch as 
both this poem and Troilm _and Gr essid are mentioned 
in.the Prologue to the Legmid ^f_6oQd ■ Wcmm, they must 
have been written earlier than it; and the dedication of 
Troilus to Gower and Strode very well agrees with the 
(relations known to have exteted about this time between 
; phaucer and his brother-poet. Yery probably all these 
/three works may have been put forth, in more or le.s3 rapid 
( succession, during this fortunate season of Chaucer’s life, 

A fortunate season — for in it the prince who, from 
whatever cause, was indisputably the patron of Ch.iucer 
and his wife, had, notwithstanding hia unpopularity among 
the lower orders, and the deep suspicion fo.stered by liostilo 
whisperings against him in his royal nephew's breast, 
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ai ili GOnkived to hold the first place by tlic Uii:ou& 
Though serious danger had already existed of a conliicl 
bei.woeu tlui King and his uncle, yet John of Gaunt and 
his .Duchess Ooustanee had been graciously disndcwi'i! 
vdtb a royal gift of golden crowns, Avhen iu July, KJSfi. 
ho took his doparturo for the continent, to busy himsi-H 
till his return lioine in Koveinbor, 1389, with the alfaiit. 
of Castile, and with claims arising out of ht.s disbui'scnumlii 
there. Tiro reasons for Ghaucor’s attachment to tliis par- 
ticidar patron are prohahly not far to seek ; on tho precise 
nature of tlio relation between them it is useless to specu- 
late. Beforo Wyclif’s death in 1384, Jolm of Gaunt had 
openly dissociated himself from the reformer ; and what- 
ever may have been tho case in Ms later years, it was 
certainly not as a follower of his old patron that at this 
date Chaucer could have been considered a Wy nl'kifito. 
Again, this period of Chaucer’s life may be callcll fortn- 
nato, because during it he seems to have enjoyed th(j only 
congenial friendships of which any notice remains 'to us. 
The poem of Troilun and Gremd is, as was just n<W:cd, 
dedicated to “the moral Gower and tho philosoplwcal 
Strode." Ealph Strode was a Dominican of Jedbumh 
Abbe}', a travelled scholar, whoso jouruoys had ciirricVl 
him as far as tlio Holy Land, and who was celebrated us 
poet iu both the Latin and the English tongue, and ai| 
a theologian and philosopher. In connexion with specu-) 
hitions concerning Chaucer’s relations to Wyoliffism it 
worth noting that Strode, who after his return, to England 
w'as appointed to superintend several uerv monasterie.s, 
was the author of a series of controversial argomeuts 
against Wyclif. Tho tradition, according to which he 
taught one of Chaucer’s sons, is untrustworthy. Of Jolm 
Gower’s life little more is known than of Chaucer’s ; Ire 



appears to have baeu a Suffolk man, holding wanoi’a in 
that county as well as in Essex, but occasionally to have < 
Vi;,',iidcd in Kent. At the period of which we aro apcaki iig, 
he may be supposed, besides his French productions, 
to have already published his Latin Vos: Clamant is — a 
jmcui wliicli, beginning with an allegorical iimralive of 
M^at Ty]<;!'’s rebellion, passes on to a series of re[l('xi(in3 
on the causes of the movement, conceived in a spirit of 
indignation against the corruptions of the Church, but 
not of sympathy with Wycliflisni. This is no doubt the 
poem which obtained for Gower tlie epithet “ moral ” 
(i;e. sententious) applied to hmiJiy-ChMcer, and after- 
wards by Dunbar, Hawes, niid|ShakspereA Gower's Vox ' 
Clamantis and other Latin poei^(iuciuTiiiig one “against 
the astuteness of the Evil One in the matter of Lollardry ”) 
arc forgotten; but his English Onnfessio Amantis has 
retained its right to a place of honour in the history of 
our literature. The most interesting part of this poem, 
its l^Tologue, has already been cited as of value for our 
knov/Iedge of the political and social condition of its times. 
It gives expression to a conservative, tone. and..temper 
of ]oind , and like niany_ conservative minds, Gower's 
had ' adopted, or affected to adopt, the conviction that . 
the world was coming to an end. The cause of the 
antxeq’fated catastrophe he found in the division, or 
absence of concord and love, manifest in the condition 
of things around, 'rhe^^ntensit^of strife .yisible^aaiong 
the conflicting elemt‘nte_of w'hich the w.orLd,,likBj,lie .indi- 
vidual human being, is composed, loo_cj[qaTlYjinnounced. 
the imminent end of ail tliings. Would that a iiow: 
Ariel! might arise to make peace where now is hate; 
hut, alasi the prevailing confmeion is such tliat God 
alone may set it right. But tlio poem which follows 
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cannot be said to sustain the interest excited by this 
introduction. Its machinery was obviously HUKgested by 
ihat of tlie Homan de- la Hose, though, as ’WurUm has 
happily phrased it, Gower, after a fashion of his own, 
blonds Ovid’s Art of ione with tlie Breviary. The poet, 
wandering about in a forest, while sufi'ering under the 
smart of Cupid’s dart, meets Venus, the Goddess of Love, 
who urges liiin, as one upon the point of deiitli, to make, 
his full eonfession to her cleric or priest, the holy lather 
Genius. This confession hereupon takes place by means 
of rpiestion and answer ; both penitent and confessor 
entering at great length into an examination of the various 
sins and weaknesses of human nature, and of their reme" 
dies, and illustrating their observations by narratives, 
brief or elaborate, from Holy Writ, sacred legend, ancient 
history, and romantic story. Thus Gower’s book, as he 
says at its close, stands between earnest and game,” and 
might he fairly described as a Romaunt of the Roeo, without 
either the descriptive grace of Guillaume de Lorris, or the 
wicked wit of J ean de Moung, hut full of learning and 
matter, and written by an author certainly not devoid of , 
the art of telling stories. The mind of this author was 
thoroughly didactic in its bent ; f or the b eauty of nature 
he has no real feeling,^ and though his poem, lilce so 
many of Chaucer’s, begins m the mouth of May, lie is 
(unnecessarily) careful to tell us that his olyect in going 
forth was not to “singwitli tlio birds.” He could not, 
like Chaucer, transfuse old things into now, hut there is 
enough in his character as a poet to explain the friend- 
ship between the pair, of which we hear at the very time 
when Gower was probably preparing his Cir/ifeesio Amunivi 
for publication. 

They are said afterwards to have hoconie enemies ; but. 


ill ta(3 ahsiiiiTO of ativ real evidence to that tifiooh vre 
eanuot hoi io\ « Chancer to have been likely to qnarrai with 
one vr’ioin he had certainly both ti'ueted and admired. 
Kov had literary life in England already advanced to a 
stage of development of which, as in the Elizaliethan and 
Augustan ages, literary jealonsy was an indispensahlo 
aecompaniment, Chaucer is .supposed to liavo attacked 
Gower in a passage of the Canterbury Tales, whore ho 
incidentally declares hie dislike (in itself extrenioly com- 
mendable) of a particular kind of son.sational stories, in- 
stancing the subject of one of the numerous tales in the 
Gonfesdo Amanlis. There is, however, no I’oason what- 
ever for supposing Chaucer to have here intended a 
reflection on his brother poet, more especially as the Man 
of Law, after uttering the cousui'e, relates, tliough pro- 
bably not from Gower, a story on a subject of a ditTerent 
kind likevr’Lse treated by him. It is scarcely more sua- 
pieious that when Gow'cr, in a second edition of his chief 
work, dedicated in 1393 to Henry, Earl of Derby 
(aft.erward.s Henry IV.), judiciously omitted the exordium 
and altned the close of the first edition, both of which were 
complimentary to Eichard II., he left out, together with 
its smrounding context, a passage conveying a friendly 
(diallengo to Chaueei; as a “ disciple and poet of the God 
of Love.” 

In any ease there could have been no political diiTerence 
between them, for Chaucer was at all times in favour with 
the lloufse of Ijancaster, towards whoso future head Gower 
so early contrived to assume a correct attitude. To him 
—-a man of substance, with landed property in three 
counties— the rays of immediate court-favour were pro- 
bably of jess importance than to Chaucer j but it is not 
necessity only whicjb makes courtiers of so many of usi ; 
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norae aTo born to the vocation, and Gower Etrilces one a.i 
nalm-aljj- more prudent and cautious — ^iu aliort, more of a 
politic povsouage — than Chaucer. He survived him eight 
years— a blind invalid, in whoso mind at least . we may 
hops nothing dimmed or blurred the recollection of a 
Mend to whom he owes much of his fame. 

In a atill nearer relationship, — on which the works of 
Chaucer that may certainly or probahlj' bo assigned to this 
period tlirow soinedight, — it seenis impossible to dcseriba 
him as having been foidunate. Whatever may have been 
the date and circumstances of his marriage, it seenis, at all 
events in its later years, not to have been a happy one. The 
allusions to Chaucer’s personal experience of mamed life in 
both Troilus and Cremd and the Home of Fame are 
not of a kind to be entirely explicable by that tendency 
to make a mock of women and of marriage, which has fre- 
quently been characteristic of satiiists, and which was 
specially popular in an age cherishing the wit of Jean do 
Meung, and complacently corroborating its theories from 
naughty Latin fables, French fabliaus, and Italian tiomlU, 
Both in Troilus and Oressid and in the House of Fame 
the poet’s, tone, when lie refers to himself, is generally 
dolorous j but while both poems contain unmistakeablo 
references to the joylessness of his own married life, in 
the latter he speaks of himself as “ suffering debonairly,” 
— or, as we should say, putting a good face upon— a state 
“ desperate of all bliss.” And it is a melancholy though 
half sarcastic glimpse into his domestic privacy which ho 
incidentally, and it must he allowed rather unnecessarily, 
gives in the following passage of the same poem : — 

^ !” to me lie said, 

, voice and tons the very same 

'iff . 'jffiat nseth (ni$ whom f could name j 
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xVadAvith thai voice, Booth to sa3r(u) 

Wy mind retwned to me agaiu s 
Xfor it was goodly Biiul to mo ; 

So was it never wont to be. 

In oilier wovUe, the kindness of the voice reassvircii him 
iliat il was not the Biiiua as that which he was wont to heal' 
close to his pillow ! Agitiii, the entire tone of tlie Prologue 
to the Lmjend of (food Womm is not that of a happy lover j 
although it would be pleasant enough, considering that 
the laiiy who impo.ses on the poet the penalty of celebrat- 
ing good, women is Alcestis, the type of faithful wifehood, ■ 
to interpret the poem as not only an amondo honorable, to 
the female sex in general, hut a token of reconciliation to 
the poet's wife in particular. Even in the joyous Ammbly 
ofJCowh, a marriago-poenij the samndiscord already makes 
itself heard } for it cannot bo without meaning that in his 
di'oam the poet is told by “ African," — 

tliou of love hast lost thy taste, I giitisB, 

As eiok men have of sweet and bittorneaa j 
and that he confesses for himself th.at, though ho ha.s read’ 
much of love, ha knows not of it by experience. \t'hile, 
however, we reluctantly accept the conclusion that Chancer _ 
was unhappy as a husband, we must at tiie same time dg. 
ciine, because the liusband wasapoet^ and one of the niosj^ 
g'ohial qf pp.ots^t(qcast_all tl^^ blame upon the wife, and to 
write h® down a ahrevv. Tt is unfortunate, no doubt, but 
it is likewise inevitable, tb^ at so^greatji dmtaucc of time 
the rights and wrongs of a_^^«gal disagreement or 
estrangoment caiinorw ith safety bo a diuato~d. "Set again, 
because wo refuse to blam e Philippa, wo are uot obliged 
tOrblame Chaucer. At the same time it must not be con- 
cealed, that ilia namp occurs in the year 1380 in connexion 
with a legal process of which the most obvious, thoiiglr 
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not tile only possilile, explanatiott is. Jhnt !ifs__ had heen 
guilty of a grave infidelity tovaijls 1™ HucLi dis- 

coveries as ihia last we might be esGused for wisliiiig 
unmade. . 

Considerable uncertainty remains with regard to the 
dates of the poems belonging to this seemingly, in fdi 
respects but one, fortunate period of Chaucer’s life. Of 
one of those works, however, which has had the curious fate 
to bo dated and re-dated by a succession of happy conjec- 
tures, the last and happiest of all may he held to have 
definitively fixed the occasion. Tliis is the charming poem 
called the Assemhlp of Fowls, or Farliameiit of £irds-~a 
production which seems so English, so fresh from nature’s 
own inspiration, bo instinct with the gaiety of Chaucer’s 
own heart, that one is apt to overlook in it the undeniable 
: vestiges of foreign influences, both French and Italian. 

; At its 'close the poet confesses that he is always reading,.. _ 
and therefore hopes that he may at last read something 
" so' to fare the better." But with all this evidence of 
study the Assembly of Fowls is cliiefly interesting as show- 
ing how Chaucer had now begun to select as well as to 
assimilate Ills loans ; how, while he was still moving along 
well-known track.s, Ids eyes were joyously glancing to the 
right and the left; and how the source of most of his 
imagery at all events ho already found in the merry 
England around him, oven as ho had chosen for his subject 
one of real national interest. 

Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the great Emperor 
Charles IV,, and sister of King Weuceslas, had been .siic- 
cessivei j betrothed to a Bavarian prince and to a Margr/ivo 
of Melsseti; before—after negotiations which, .according 
to Froissart, lasted a year — her hand rvas given to the 
young King Richard II. of England. This sufficiently 
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rr.plains tho general scope of the Assembly of Fowls, an 
aiiegorical poem written on or about St. Valontina’s Day, 
i 381- eleven raojiths or nearly a year after v/liich ilalo 
tlio Tuar'riage look plaeo. - On the morning sacied to lovers 
f ho poet (in a dream, of course, and this' time comUicted 
by the an h die iinor Scipui m ])ti30_n) entem a gudun ( on- 
tainiiig in it the tomple of tlm god of Love, and filkd vitJv 
inlmbitanls mythological and allegorical Here ho sees 
th? noble goddess Nature, seated upon a hill of llowoi-s, iiud 
arotind her “ aU the fowls that he,” assemhlod as by time 
honouj.’ed custom on St. Valentino’s Day, “ when every 
fowl comes there to choose her iiiato.” Tlieir liuge noise 
and huhhuh is reduced to order by Nature, who assigns 
to each fowl its proper place — the birds of ju’cy highest ; 
then those that oat according to natural inclination — 

— wonn or thing of wliicli I tell no tale j V' 
then those that live by seed ; and the various members of 
the several classes are indicatoil with amusing vivaoity and 
point, from the royal eagle “ that with his sharp look 
pierceth the sun,” and “ other eagles of a lower kind ” 
downwards. We can only find room for a portion of the 
company; — 

Tho spaiTiiw, Tonus’ son ; thoiiightingalo . 

That olopojth forth tho froBho leaves now j 
The swallow, mnril’rtir of the heoa atimll, 

'I'hat honey moke of llowors ftosh of hue j 
The wedded turtle, with his hearts true t 
Tho poucoob, with Ilia angels' feathers hright, 

The pheasant, scorner of tho cook hynight. 

The waker goose, tho otickoo, ever ankiiid j 
The popinjay, full of delicacy ; 

The drake, destroyer of liia ownS kind } 

The stork, avenger of adultery i 
'i'he coriuoraut, hot and full of gluttony J 
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'i lie crows and ravens with their voice of carej 

And the thi-oetlo old, and the frosty lieldiara. 

NatiiU'alints must be left to explain some of these epiUietn 
and designations, not all of which rest on allii.siojif) a,-.; 
easily understood as that recalling the goose’s exploit 
on the Capitol ; hut the vivacity of the whole description 
speaks for itself. One is reminded of Aristophanes’ 
feathered chorus ; hut birds are naturally the delight of 
poets, and were befriended by Dante himself. 

lloretipon the action of tho poem opens. A female 
eagle is wooed by three suitors — all eagles; but among 
them the first, or royal eagle, discourses in the manner 
most likely to conciliate favour. Before the answer is. 
given, a pause furnishes an opportunity to the other 
fowls for jdslighting in the sound of their own voices, 
NatuTeiproposing that each class of birds shall, 

' tiiSuugirffie Tieak of its representative “ agitator,” ex^ 
press its opinion on the problem before tho assembly. 
There is much humour in tho readiness of the goose to 
rush in with a ready-made resolution, and in the smart 
reproof administered by the sparrow-bawk amidst the up- 
roar of “ tho gentle fowls all.” At last ]N''ature silences 
the tumult, and the lady-eagle delivers her aiiswei’, to the 
effect that she cannot make up her mind for a year to 
come ; but inasmuch as lllature has advised her to choose 
the royal eagle, his is clearly the most favourable prospect. 
Whereupon, after certain fowls had sung a roundel, “ as 
was always tho usance,” the assembly, like some human 
Parliaments, breScs up with shouting ; * and the dreamoE 
awake^„t«,mEume his reading, 

< Thfui all the birdiB song with sic a jchimt 
I That I aimouo avvnik quhair that i lay. 
s Dunbab, The Thi‘issill and the Roia. 
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'Very po.i.sii)ly the Assemhhj of Fowls wag at no groat 
interval of time either followed or preceded hy two peem.s 
of fur ini'erior intere.st — the Complaint of Mars (appe- 
xviitly afterwards amalgamated with that of which 

f RUppo.sc.d to he sung by 'a bird on St. Valentine’s moj'ii- 
ing, and the fragment Qf Qii-eon Anclida and false Arc/ie, 
There are, horvevev, reasons rvbich inalce a less early date 
probalde in the case of the latter production, the history of 
the origin iiiid purposo of which can hardly be said as yet 
to he removed out of the region of mere epeeulation. In 
any case, neither of these poems can bo looked upon as 
preparations, on Chaucer’s part, for the longer work nn 
which he was to expond so much labour ; but in a sense 
this dcsiiriptioii would apply to the translation which, 
probably before he wrote Troilus and Cressui, eertaiuly 
before he wrote the Prologue to the Lajeid of Good 
Wotnim, he inado of the famous Latin work of Boethius, 
“Ifhe just ma n in pr ison.” on the Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. This book was, and very justly .so, one of the 
favourite manuals of the Jliddlo Agc.s, and a tre!||Sure- . 
house of religious wisdom to centuries of English wntei.s. 
“.Boice of Consolaeioun " is cited in the Roviaunt of the 
Rose; and the li.st of passages imitated by Chaucer froiu 
the martyr of Catholic orthodoxy and Eoman freedom 
of speech is exceedingly long. Among them hits thcaver- 
rocurriiig diatribe against the fickleness of ibrtime, and 
(through the medium of Dante) the reflection on the dis- 
tinction between gentle birth anda gentlo life. 
translation was uot_mi^e jt. second-hand, j,_iLnp.t ahvaye 
easy it is conscient ious, _and^interpokjted wdth.nunxerpnu 
glosses and explanations thought neces-sary by the trans- 
lator. The metro j(f^7(e.^?’TCrLi/'elie_at one time os / 
iffiother turned into verse of his own. ( 
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Perhapa the mosfc interesting of the quotationn iQade hi 
Uhaueer’s poems from Boethius occurs in iiia Troilus and 
Grass-id, one of tha ni<aiiy medimval versions of an epiaode 
engraftc.fl by the lively fancy of an Anglo-Norraim ii'vuncrc 
upon the dcalhloss, and in its literary vaviatioim incom- 
parably luxuriant, growth of the story of 'I' coy. On Benoit 
do Sainto-Maure’s poem Guido de Colomia founded his 
Latin-prose romance ; and this again, after being repro- 
duced in languages and by writers almost inmitucrable, 
served Boccaccio as the foundation of his poem Fdostndo 
— -i. 6. the victim of love. iUl these works, together with 
Chaucer's Troilm and G-remd, witli Lydgate’s Troij-Boult, 
with Ilenryson’s Testament of Oressid (and in a sense 
even with Shakspere’s drama on the theme of Chaucer’s 
poem), may bo said to belong to the second cycle of 
modern versions of the tale of Troy divine. Already 
their earlier predecessors had gone far astray from flomer, 
of whom they only luiow by hoansay, relying for their 
facts on late Latin epitomes, which freely mutilated 
and^mrvei'ted the Homeric narrative in favour of the 
'Irojans— 'the supposed ancestor.^ of half the nations of 
Europe, Accordingly, Cliaucer, in a well-known passage 
in his House of Fame, regrets, with sublime coolness, how 
“one said that Homer” wrote “lies,” 

Poigiiing iu his poetries 

And was to Greekos t'avouiatile, 

Therefore hold he it but fable. 

But the courtly poets of the romantic ago of literature went 
a step further, and added a medunval colouring all their 
own. One converts the Sibyl into a nun, and makes her 
admonish -dSneas to toll his beads. Another— it ia Chaucer’s 
succeosor Lydgate — -iutroduees Piiam’.s sons axorcising 
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tlujir bodies in fcoumamentssind their minds iuilie glorious 
play of chess, and causes the memory of Hector to be cou- 
Eccvatcd by the foundation of a cliantry of piicste 'vvlio avo 
to ]iriiy for the repose of his soul. A third finally con- 
dojtnns tlio erring Cressid to be stricken with leprosy, ami 
to wander about with cup and clapper, like the unliiippy 
lepers in the groat cities of tho Jiiddle Ages, Everything, 
in idiort, is transfusod by tho spirit of tlie adapters’ owji 
limes ; and so far arc these writers from any weakly sense 
of anaclironism in describing Troy ns if it were a moated 
and turreted city of the later Middle Ages, that they are 
only careful uow and then to protest their own truthful- : 
ness wlien anything in their narrative seems unlike the 
: days in which they write. 

< But Chaucei;,_ though his joemjSi^to^siart w,ith,.0Blyjari4'yA^| 

EnglisH reproduction of aii Italian ysrsion of a^Latin.;^ 

■f translation of a Erench poem, and though in ino^ respects 
/ it .shares the characteristic features of the body of poetic 
, fiction to which it belongs, is firr from being a mere 
I translator. Apart from several romarfcabie reminiscences 
’ introduced by Chaucer from D.ante, as well as from the 
iirapressible Jtamanni of the Bom, ho has changed his 
origina] in points which aro not mere matters of detail or 
questions of convenienoe. IjuiccoEdanco with tdie essea- / 
tially dramatic bent of Jiis_ qwii^ genius, gonie of these ^ 
changes have reference to the aspect of the cKai acters and \ 
the conduct of tho plot, as well as to the whole spirit of the / 
conception of tho poom. Cressid (who, by the way, is a 
widow at the ontsot— whether she had children or not, ; 
Chaucer nowhere found stated, and therefore leaves un- 
decided) may at first sight stiake the reader as a less con- 
sistent character in Chancer than in Boccaccio, But there 
is true art in the way in which, in the English poem, oar 
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ajisipatby is first aroused for the heroino, whom, in the 
end, wo cannot, hut eoudeinn. In Boccaccio, (.hessid is 
fair and Mae — one of those fickle creatures with whom 
Italian literature, and Boccaccio in particular, so largely 
deal, and whose presentment merely repeats to us the old 
cynical half-truth as to. woman’s, weakness. The English 
poet, tliough ho does not pretend that his heroine was 
religious” (i.e. a niin to whom earthly love is a sin), 
endears her to us from the first ; so much that “ (.) the 
pity of it” seein.s the hardest verdict we can ultimately 
pa.ss upon her conduct. How, then, i.s the catastrophe of 
the action, the falling away of Cressid from her truth to 
Troilus, poetically explained ? By an appeal — pedantically 
put, perhaps, and as it were dragged in violently by means 
of a truncated quotation from Bocthius—to the funda- 
mental difficulty concerning the relations between poor 
human life and the government of the woi'ld. This, it 
must he conceded, is a considerably deeper problem than 
the nature of woman. Troilus and Cressid, the hero sinned 
against and the sinning heroine, are the victimn of Fain, 
Who shall cast a stone against those who are, but like the 
rest of US, pr«lestined to thek deeds and to..their..dooi!U 
since the .cp^existeneq of free-will jvith jired^^ does 

not admit of proof? This solution of the conflict may ho 
morally as well as theologically unsound ; it certainly is 
mslhctically faulty j but it is the reverse of frivolous or 
, cbinmoiiplace. 

Or let us turn from Cressid, “matchless in beauty,” 
and warm with sweet life, but not ignoble, even in the 
season of her weakness, to another personage of the poem. 
In itself tlio . character of Pandarus is one of the most 
revolting which imagination can .devise ; so much so that 
the name has become proverbuJ for the mo.st despicable 
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of hiniian types. With Bocoaecio Pajuhu'uii i-s Cvussirl’a 
coasm arid. 3’roilas’ youthful Mend, aud there is no inten- 
tion of making him more offensive than ara half the c.on- 
fidantu of amorous heroes. But .(^jwicer. sees. hks ihamatin 
ojiporiunily j and without paintmg Hack in hladc_ ,fmd 
creating a monster of ykoj he. invents a good-natured and 
loquacious, elderly gOrbistweenj jMl., of piwerbial philo- 
sophy and iuvalnahle oxperiencoj-a gcunincjight comedy 
character for all timea,„ How admirably this Pandarus 
practises as well as preaches his art ; using the hospitable 
Daiphobus and the queenly Helen as unconscious instru- 
ments in his intrigue for hiingiug the lovers together : — 

She oamo to dinner in her plain intent; 

But God and Pandar wist what all this meant. 

Lastly, cousi<lering the extreme length of Chaucer’s 
poem, and the very simple plot of the .story which it tells, 
one cannot fail to admire tho skill witli which the conduct 
of its action is nianaged.. In Boccaccio the earlier part of 
the 'story is treated with brevity, wliile the conclusion, after 
the catastrophe has occurred and the main interest has 
passed, is long draim out. Chaucer dwells at great length 
upon the earlier and pleasing portion of the tale, more 
especially on' tho fidUng in love of Cressid, which is worked 
out with admirable natui'idncas. But ho comparativedy 
Imstons over its pitiable end — tho fifth and last hook of his 
poem corresponding to not leas than four cantos of the 
Fihstntto. In Chaucer’s hands, thereforo, the story is a 
real love-story, and the more that we are led to rejoice 
with tho lovers in their bliss, the more our compassion is 
excited by the lamentable end of so much happiness ; aud 
we feci at one with the poet, who, after lingering over the 
happiness of which ho haS in. the end to narrate the tall, as 
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it wei’P. un\villin£?ly proceeds to accomplish his task, and 
Lids hia readors ho wroth with the destiny of his heroine 
rallier than with himself. ITis own heart, he says, idceds 
and hi-s pen quakes to write what must he wniton of the 
falsehood of Creasid, which was her doom, 

Chaucer's natare, however-tried, avas .mimistakeably one 
gifted with the blessed power of easy..seU-recpyery. Though 
it was in a inehmeholy vein that he had hegnu to write 
Troihis and Cfresnid, ho had found op])ortunilios enough 
in the course of the poem for giving expression to tlio fresh 
vivacity and playful humour which are justly reckoned 
among his chief characteristics. And thus, towards its 
close, we are not surprised to find him apparently looking 
forward to a smstained effort of a kind more congenial to 
himself. He .sends forth his “ little book, his little 
tragedy," with the prayer that, before he dies, God liis 
Maker may send him might to “ make some comedy," 
If the poem called the lloitnc of Fcane followed upon 
Troilns and Grmsid (tlie order of succession may, however, 
have been the reverse), then, although the poet's own 
mood had little altered, yet he had resolved upon essay- 
ing a (liroction which he rightly felt to he suitable to his 
■'genius./'', 

The House of Fame has not been distinctly traced to 
any one foreign source ; but theiniluenco of both Ptstraroh 
and Dante, as well as that of classical authors, are 
clearly to ho traced in the poem. And yet this work, 
Chaucer’s most ambitious attcmirt in poetical allegory, 
may ho described nut only as in themainduo to an original 
conception, but as representing the results of the w'riter’s 
personal experience. .All things considered,, it i.=, the pro- 
duction of a man of wonderful reading, and shows that 
{Jliaucer’s wat; a mind interested in the widest variety of 
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v/liif'li drew no invidious distinctions, ancli 
v,’(' nunlua*; iire pvono to insist Ujpon, betweori Ails ami 
rU’isince, but (notwitlistanding an occasional deprurabii'y 
modesty) eagerly sought to familiarise itself with the 
siciuuveHients of both. In a passage concerning the inen 
of who had found a place in the Hoittie of Fume, 

lie displays not only an acquaintance with the names 
of sBvoral ancient classics, hut also a keen appre- 
ciation, now and then perhaps duo to instinct, of their ^ : 
several eharactoristiies. Elsowheio ho shows his interest I 
in scientific inepary by references to such matters as I 
the theory of sound and tho Arabic system of numera- | 
tion ; whUo the Mentor of the poem, tho Eagle, openly \ 
boasts his powers of clear scientific demonstration, in I a 
averring that ho can speak “lewdly” {i.e, popularly) 

“to a lewd man.” The poem opens withavery fiash: 
and lively discussion of the question of dreams in general 
— a sonii-scientific subject which much occupied Chaucer, 
and upon which even Pandarus and the wedded couple of 
the Ahti’iJ jPnesi’s TnZe expend their philosofihy, v < 

Thus, besides giving evidence of considerable infoma- 
tion aud .study, the House of Fame shows Chaucer to have 
been gifted with much natural hunionr. Among it.s happy 
touches are the various rewards bestowed by Paine upon 
the claimants for her favour, including tho ready giant of 
evil fame to those who desire it (a bad name, to speak 
colloquially, is to be had for the asking) ; aud the wun- 
derful jwucity of those who wish their good works to 
remain in obscurity and to be their own reward, but then 
Chaucer was writing in the Middle Ages. And as jtoint- 
ing in a direiction which the author of the poem was sub- 
sequently to follow out, we may also specially notice the i 
(■.ompfiny Ihinngiug the Hou.se of Rumour: shipmen aud 


pilgiimp. tile, two moat nnmevoua kinds of tiMvellcira in 
Cbaucor’a age, fresh from seaport and sepulchre, wMi scrips 
brimful of unauthcnticated intoUigenee. In sliort, thin 
poem oifei-a in its details much that is charnctoiistic oi its 
autho’/s genius ; while, as a whole, its abrupt terminal ioTi 
notwithstanding, it leaves the impressiou of complotpiu s=;. 
Tim allegory, simple and clear in consti-uction, fulfils tho 
purpose for which it was devised; the conceptions upon' 
which it is based are neither idle, lilm many of those in 
Chaucer’s premous allogories, nor are they so' artificial and 
far-ietched as to fatigue instead of stimulating the mind. 
Pope, who reproduced parte of the House of Fame in a 
loose paraphrase, in attempting to improve the construe- 
tion of Chaucer’s work, only mutilated it. As it stands 
It is clear and digestible; and how many allegories, one 
may take leave to ask, in our own allegory-loving litera- 
ture or m any other, merit the same commendation ? For 
the rest, Poim’s own immortal Dunciad, though doubtless 
more immediately suggested by a personal satire of Diw- 
den's, is in one sense a kind of travesty of the Homo of 
i atm, —a. House of Infamy. 

In the theme of this poem there was undoubtedly some- 
thing that could hardly fail to humour the h.-ilf-melaucholy 
mood m which it iras manifestly written. Are not, the 
poet could not hut ask himself, all things vanity • “ men 
say, what may ever last 1 ” Yet the subject brou^iiit its 
consolation likewise. Patient labom, such as tliis poem 
aUeste, is the surest road to that enduring fame, which is 
conserved with the shade ;» and awaking from his vision 
Glmneer talies leave of the reader with a resolution alread y' 
hahi tual to _h:m-~to read more and more, instead of resting 
he has already acquired: 
And 111 the last of tlie longer poems which seem a.se,ignabie 
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to tlii;-; p£ii.'iod of Ilia Ufe, ho proves that one Latin poet at 
iaiVit —Tenug’ olerJc, whom intlieJSojiseo/.F'amfi ha tjeholA 
Ht:<.ucfii!g on a pillar of her own Cyprian metal — ^liaci hoeu 
read as -a'cll as celebrated by him. 

Cf iiiis poem, the fragmontary Legend of Good Women, 
Iho ih-oZojr/wc possesses a peculiar biographical as well as 
literary interest,. Tn his personal feclihga on the subject 
of love and marriage, Chaucer had, wlien ho wrote this 
JProkxjue, evidantly almost passed even beyond the 
sarcastic stage. And as a poet he was now clearly con4 
scions of being no iougor a beginner, no longer a learner 
only, but one whom his ago know, and in whom it took ] 
a critical interest. The list including most of his uu- i 
doubted works, which he hero recites, shows of itself that 
those already spoken of in the foregoing pages wore by 
this time known to the world, together with two of; 
the GoMterharij Tales, which had either been put forth 
independently, or (as seems much less probable) had 
formed the first instolmont of his great work. A fimther 
proof of the relatively late date of this Prologue occurs 
in the contingent offer which it makes of the poem 
to “the Queen,” who can ho no other than Eichard 
ll.’s young consort Anno. At the very outeot we find 
Chaucer as it were reviewing his own literary position 
i—raiid doing so in the spririt of an author who knows 
very well, what is sjiid against him, who knows very 
well what there is in what is said against him, and 
who yet is full of that true self-consoiousnosa wHoh 
holds to its course — not recklessly and ruthlessly, not 
with a contempt for the feelings and judgments of his 
follow, creatures, but with a serene trust in tlio justilica- 
tlon ensured to every honest endeavour. The jnincipa) 
thwrw of his poems had hitherto been the pa.'ision of love, 


and woman who is the object of the love of mao. Had 
lie uotj the superfine critics of his day may have afiketU— 
steeped as they were in the aitificiality and liorld extra- 
vaganoo of cMvali-y in the Jays of its decline, Mid 
habituated to mistranslating earthly passion into the 
jjhraseology of reJigious devotion — had ho not debioa'd 
the piifision of love, and defamed its object 1 Had lie not 
begun by translating the wicked satire of Jean do Meung, 
“ a heresy against the law ” of Love, and had he not, by 
cynically painting in his Crescid a picture of wonmri'fi 
perfidy, encouraged men to he loss faithful to v/onien 
That be as trno as ever was any Steel ? 

In Chaucer’s way of meeting this charge, which he 
emphasises by putting it in the mouth of the God of Love 
himself, it is, to be sure, difficult to recognise any very 
deeply penitent spirit. He mildly wards off the reproach, 
ahelteiing himself behind his defender, the “lady in 
green,” who afterwards proves to bo herself that type of 
womanly and wifely fidelity unto death, the true and 
brave Alcestis. And even in the body of the poem one 
is struck by a certain perfunctoriness, not to aay flippancy, 
ill the lyay in which its moral is reproduced. The wrathful 
invective against the various classical followers of Lamceh, 
the maker of tents,' wears no aspect of deep moral 
‘ Laiaeoh, Ohaucoi' tells ns in Queen Annelida and the faUa 
.dreiis, was tbo 

first fatlier that began 
The love of two, anti was in bigamy. 

This poem seoms designed to illustrate imioh the Biiine moral 
»s that onforoed by the Legend of Good Women — a moral which, 
by-tbo-bye, is nb'eady foreshadowed towards the olose of Tniltts 
and Oressid, where Chancer speaks of 

women that betrayed be 

Through falsS folk, fGrod give them sorrow, amen !) 
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itidigiiitioii j ftud it is aofc precisely tlie voice of a 
i-epeniAnt siiiner whioli coaeliides tlie pathetic stray oJ: the 
heti'ayal of .Plullia wii;h the adjuration to ladies ui 

general:— , ■ ■ _ . . 

Beware je v,’tnn6u of your subtle foe, 

Since yot tliia day ineu may example H«a j 
ykurl an in love trust yu no man but luo. 

At the same tuuo the poet lends an attentive ear, as 
genius can ulwaya airord te do, to ii criticism of his 
shortcomings, and readily accepts tlie sentence pronounced 
hy Aloe,st.iH that he atiall write a kgeud of good women, 
both maidens and also wives, that wore 

ti’ue ill loving all their lives. 

And thus, with the courage of a good or at all events 
easy conscience, lie sots about his task which unfoiiunatBly 
-■r-it ; is conjectured hy reason of domestic calamities, 
prohahly including the death oi' Lis wife — remained, or at 
least, has come down to us unfinished. Wo have only 
nine of the nineteen stories which ho appears to have 
intended to present (though indeed a manuscript of 
Henry IV. ’.s reign quotes Chaucer's hook of “ xxv good 
wdinon”). It is hy no means necessary to suppose that all 
these nine storic.s wore written continuously ; maylie, too, 
Chaucer, with all hi.s virtuous intentions, grew tired of his 
rather monotonous .scheme, at a time when ho was begin- 
ning to busy himself with stories meant to be fitted into tlie 

That witb fchoir groate wit and subtlety 
Betray you ; and ’tie this that iBOvotU mo 
To speak i and, ill oltbctj you all I pray ! 
iJowai'B of men, and beatkau what I say. 
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iHonre liberal framework of the Ganterhur-^ Tales. All tsia.^e 
ilinstetioiis of fomalo constancy are of clafisical oilgin, as 
Obaueer ia glad to make known, and most of tlioin a';a 
taken from Ovid. But though the tlu'oad of the English 
poet’s narratives is supplied by such established fivoiuit(.'i-. 
as the stories of Cleopatra the Martyr Queen of Egypt, 
of THsbe of Bahylon the Martyr, and of Dido to whom 
" .rEncas v/aa forsworn,” yefc he by no means slavishly 
arlheroa to his authorities, but alters or omits in accordance 
with the design of his book. Thus, for instance, we road 
of Medea’s desertion by Jason, but hear nothing of her as 
the murderess of her chUdron ; while, on the other hand, 
the tragedy of Dido k enhanced by pathetic addition,? 
not to be found in Virgil. Modern taste may dislike the 
way in which this poem mixes up the terms and ideas of 
Christian martyrology with classical myths, and as the • 
legend of the Saints of Cupid ” assumes the character of 
a kind of calendar of women canonised by reason of their 
faithfulness to earthly love. But obviously this ia a 
method of treatment belonguig to an age, not to a single 
poem or poet. Chaucer’s artistic judgment in the selection \ 
and arrangement of bis themes, the wonderful vivacity \ 
and true pathos with which he turns upon Tarquin or 
Jason as if they had personally oiFemled him, and 
hi3 gmiuiue flow of feeling not only fur hut with his 
unhappy heroines, add a new charm to the old familiar 
■, faces. Proof is thus furnished, if any proof wore needed, 
that no story interesting in itself is too old to admit of 
being told again by a poet ; in Chaucer's version Ovid 
loses someUdiie in polish, but nothing in pathos ; and the 
breezy freshness of nature seems to be blowring through 
tales v/liich hecama the delight of a natiou’s, as they have 
been that of many a man’s, youth. 
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A single passage must suffice to illustrate the stylo of 
tlte Lp/jmd, of Good Wornms aud it shall be the lament 
of Arisdne, the concluding passage of the story ivliioli 
is the typical tale of desertion, though not, as it ift 
mains in Gliaucer, of desertion unconsolocl. Jt will bo 
seen how far the English poet’s Tivacity is from being 
csfinguislied by the pathos of the aitnaliou described by 
him. 

Ilig'lxti in tlio dawCriing awnketh sho, 

Auii gropoth in the bs^l, and found right naught. 

“ Alas,” quoth she, " that eror I was wrought 1 
I am betray hd 5 ” and her hair she rent, 

And to the Btrandb barefoot fast ahe went, 

, And oriodS : “ Thesous, mine hearts sweet I 
IVTierp bejye, that I may not with yon most P 
And mights thus by beaatas been y-alain 1 ” 

The hollow rookSs_au!j3yor0(lJier,agaifl, 

No man Hie eawe i_,auft joLsbono, the .niOflJJ,, 

And high upon a rook she TKontS Boom 
And Mowllfa bargS aailiug in the aoa. 

OoldjTOxed ber heart, and right thus widS sbo! 

“iMeek^than ye I find the lienstS s wilit .i” 

(Hath henot sin that he her thus heguiled P) 

She cried, ” O turn again for mth and sin, 

T'hy bnrgS hath net all tby meinio in.” 

Her korohief on a polS fitickod aho, 

AskimoS, that ho should it well y-aoe, 

And bIiouM reinenibor that she was behind, 

And tnm again, and on tho strand her find, 
dut nil for naught ; his way he is y-gone, 

And down she fell nswoonS on a BtoTiO 5 
Aud up she rose, and kissed, in all her care, 

And than nnto her hod she speakoth HO ; 

“ Thon bed,” quoth she, “ that hast reooi v6d tiro, 
Thou shnlt iinswfir for jtwgt,aiid not for one 5 
Where is the greater part (iway_y;gon6 ? 

.Alfia, whnt shall I wi'etehed wight baoomo P 
T'Vji- though BO bo no.help aitall hitUor coma, 
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Home to my ooimtry dare I not for droad, 

I can mysoUe in this case not rode.” 

|,.Why alionld I tell more of her odmplaining ? 

\ y ■'I H fsH(j long it 'were' a Ma^'BHing^ ' 
i Ti.r her EprsOojfaao ©into ^ 

I But Bbortiy to tlio ende toll 1 Bliall. 

The goddos have her hoi'peii for pity, 

And in the sign of Taums men may see 
The atones of her ca:own all shining oloar. 

1 will no further speak of this mutter. 

Blit thnyilip.Bo f ulsQ lovers can.liognile 
Tlieii' true love ; the devil quite Mm his while I 


Manifestly, then, in this period of his lifo—if a 
chronology which is in a great measure conjectural may ha 
accepted — Chaucer had been a busy worker, and his pen 
had co'vered many a page with the results of his rapid 
productivity. Perhaps, his Words unto Ms own Bc-rivenar, 
which we may fairly date about this time, were rather too 
hard on “ Adam.” Authors are often hard on persona 
who have to read their handiwork professionally; hut 
in the interest of posterity poets may he permitted an 
execration or two against whosoever changes their words 
as well as against whosoever moves their bones : — 

Adam Scrivener, if over it thoe hafull 
Boccti m Troihis to watfi smovr, 

Under thy long looks niay’ct thou have the Boall, 

If thon my writing copy not more true ! 

So oft a day 1 must tliy work renew, 

It to oorreot niid eke to rub tiud scrape ; 

And all is tlirough thy nogligonoo tind rn.pi5. 

How far the manuscript of the Canterbury Tales had 
already progressed is uncertain; the Proloijnn to the 
Legend of Good Women mentions the Love of Pakimou 
and Arcife—m earlier version of the Knight’s Tale, it 
not identiciil with it — and a Life of Saint Oedlia which 
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i'o pvose-TWAl, G.pparently without alteTation, in tlm Second 
.Nuh’fi Tale. Poaaibly other stories liail been already 
added to these, and the Prologtte written — but this is more 
than can bo asserted with safety. Who shall sa,y wlietliar, 
if the utream of pvo.spority had continued to How, on which 
the bark of Ohaucer’s fortunes had for some yeaifl been 
borne alonf', ho might not have found leisure and impulHO 
sufficient for completing his masterpiece, or at all events 
tor advancing it near to completion j That his powers 
declined with his yoar.s is a conjecture which it would he 
difficult to support hy satisfactory evidence; though it 
seems natural enough tajusauffleLthathcLwrpte the bes^of 
his Oanterhury Tales in his best days. Troubled times 
we know to bavo been in store for him. The reverse . 
in his fortunes may perhaps fail to call forth in us the 
sympathy which we fed for Milton in his old age ' 
doing battle against a Philistine reaction, or for Spenser 
ovorwheLmed with calamities at the end of a life full of - 
bitter disappointment. But at least we may look upon it 
with the respectful pity which we entertain for Ben 
Joiison groaning in the midst of his literary honom'a 
under that ih/ra rerim necessitas, which is rarely more 
ii matter of indifference to poets than it is to other men. 

Tn 1.^86, a.s already noted, Chaucer, while continuing to 
hold both his offices at the Customs, had taken his seat in 
Parliament ns one of the knights of the shire of Kent. He 
had attained to this honour during the absence in Spain 
of his patron idle Duke of Lancaster, though probably he 
had been olccicd in the interest of that prince. But- 
John of Caunt’s influence was inevitably reduced to 
nothing during his absence, and no doubt King Bichfird 
now hoped to ho a free agent. Birt he very speedily found 
thfi,t the hand of his younger uncle, Thomas Duke of 
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GloacLister, n-as heavier upon him tlian tlmt of the elder. 
The Parliament of wlrich Chaucer was a merolmr w«ti Uie 
osserably which holdly confrontod the autocratical ten- 
dencies of Eichard IL, and after overthrowing the Chaj'.- 
callor, hliohael do la Polo, Earl of .Suffolk, forced upon the 
king a Council controlling the administration of aflaiiv. 
Conconring the .icte of this Council, of wliich Gloucestcii 
was the leading member, little or nothing is known, except 
that in financial matters it attempted, after the manma' 
of new brooms, to sweep fdean. Soon the attention of 
Gloucester and his following was occupied by subjects 
more absorbing than a branch of reform fated to bo treated 
fitfully. In this instance the new administration had 
as usual demanded its victims — and among their number 
was Chaucer. Per it can hardly ho a more coincidence 
that by the beginning of December in this year, 1386, 
Chaucer had lost one, and by the middle of the same 
month the other, of his comptroUerships. At the same 
time, it would bo presumptuously unfair to conclude that 
misconduct of any kind on his part had beeu the reason 
of his remov.al. The explanation usually given is that lie 
fell as an adherent of John of Gaunt j perhap.s a safer 
way of putting the matter would he to say that John 
of Gaunt was no longer in England to protect him. In- 
asmuch as even reforming Governments are occasionally 
as anxious about men as they are about measures, Ghancer’a 
posts may have been wanted for nominees of the Duke of 
Gloucester and his Council — such hs it is probably no 
Injustice to Masters Adam Terdoly and Henry Gisora 
(who respectively succeeded Chaucer in hie two ollicos) to 
suppose them to have hoen. Moreover, it ie just po-aible 
that Chaucer was the reverse of a persona gnda to Glou- 
cester’s faction on acoonnt of the Comptroller’s previous 
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(ij'ijrijal tjoiuiexicm with Sir Mcholas Bi’eiaiirn, who, ho- 
fji'dea hpiiig hated in the city, had heon ijccnsoii nf socking 
to compass the deaths of the Duke and of some of his ad- 
hefonts. In any case, it is noticeable that fouT mimths 
hcjoro the rotuni to England of the Duke of Lancastei', 
i.fi. in July, ll}89, Chaucer was appointed Gioric of the 
King’s Works at Westminster, the Tower, and a largo 
miiuher (jf other royal manors or toncments, including 
(from 1390 at all events) St. Georgols Oliapcl, Windsor. 
In this office! lie was not ill-paid, receiving two shillings a 
day ill money, and very possiMy perquisites in addition, 
besides being allowed to appoint a deputy. Inasmuch as 
intlioaummer of the year 1389 l£ing llichard had assumed 
the reins of government in person, while the ascendancy of 
Gloneester was drawing to a close, we may conclude the 
King to have been pcmonally desirous to provide for a faith- 
ful and attached servant of his house, for whom he had 
had leiison to feel a personal liking. It would be epeoially 
pleasing, wore we able to .connect with Chaucer's restoriv- 
tion, to official employment the high-minded Queen Anne, 
whose impending hetrothal ho had probably celebrated 
in one poem, and whose patronage ho had claimed for 
another. 

The Clerkship of the King’s Works to v/hicli Chaucer 
a as appoinliid, .sc.oms to have been but a. temporary office; 
or at all events he only held it for rather le.ss than two 
years, during part of .which he performed its duties by 
deputy. A beady, however, before his appointment to 
this post, ho had ceitainly become involved in diffietilliefi, 
For in May, 1388, We find his pensions, at his own requeiji;, 
assigned to another person (John Scalby) — a .statement im- 
plying that he had raised money on them which he could 
only pay by making over the pensions thomsolves. Tory 



possibly, too, lie had, before hia dismissal from liis cornp- 
trnllersbips, been subjected to an enquiry which, if it did 
uot touch his honour, at all events gave rise to very nO' 
tunal apprehensions on the part of himself and his friends. 
There is accordingly much probability in the eoryeotiiHj 
which ascribes to this season of peril and pressure t,iia 
composition of the following justly famous stanm entitled 
Good Gounsel of Ohaueer : — 

Flee from tlio preBS, and dwell with soothfastnoSH ! 

Suffloij theo thy good, though it ho Binall ! 

For hoai-d hath hato, (nid olimbiiig tioklatieias i 
FregB hath e nvy, and wealth is hlincled-alL 
Sayoiir no tnoro than theo boliovil BhaH; 

Oo well thyself that other folk canat rode j 
And truth thoe shall deliver, it is no dread. 

PaiuS thee not eaoh crooked to redress 
In trnst of her* that tnrnoth as a ball. 

Oreate rest stands in little businoss. 

Beware also to spnm against a nail. 

Strive not as doth a pitcher with a wall, 

Deemo thyself thaLdgiPnoat others* deed j 
And tnitli thee shall deliver, jt is no dread. 

ThgiKtheo is- sent receive in bnxomneaaj_ 

S-.’^e westling-of-this woijcl oskolh-a-fallj^ y y 
Iterola no homo, here is hat wilderness,/ _( ' ' 

Forth, piignina I forth, boast, out of thy stall ( 

Look up on high, and tliankS God of all. 

Waive thy lust, and let thy ghost thoe lead. 

And truth shall thoe deliver, it is no dread. 

.Misfortunes, it is said, never conie alone ; and whatever 
view may be taken as to the nature of the relations be- 
tween Chancer and his wife, her death cannot have left 
him untouched. From the absence of any record as to 
the payment of her pension after June, 13B7, this event 




ig iiresuniod to have talcen place in the latlex' ball' oi' that 
yofit. Mors than this cannot safely he cozyectured ; 
hvi: it, rc-rmins possible that the L&ji’tid of Good Women 
and its Frologue formed a peace-offering to ojio %%’'honi 
Chaucer may have loved again after ho had lout her, though 
wiihont thinking of her as of his “late departed saint.” 
Philippa Chaucer had left behind her a son of the name 
of Low'ia j and it ia pleasing to find the widower in the 
year 1S91 (the year in which he lost his Clerkship of the 
Works) attending to the hoy’s education, and supplying 
him with the intellectual “bread and milk” suitable for 
his tender age in tlio shape of a popjular treatise on a 
subjeet which has at all times excited the intelligent 
curiosity of the young. The treatise On the Aeirolabe, 
after describing the instruznont itself, and showing how 
to work it, proceeded, or was intended to proceed, to 
fulfil the purposes of a general astronomical manual ; hut, 
like other and more important works of its author, it has 
come down to us in an uncompleted, or a.t nil events 
incomplete, condition. What there is of it was, as a 
matter of course, not original — popular scientific hooks 
rarely are. The little treatise, however, possesses a dnnhlo 
interest for the student of Chaucer. In the first place it 
shows explicitly, what sevoud passages imply, that while • 
ho was to a certain extent fond of astronomical .study (as 
to his eapaoity for which ho clearly does injustice to himself 
in, the Hovse, of Fame), his good sense and Ms piety alike 
revolted oguinst extravagant astrological speculations, lie 
oertainly does not wish to go as far as the honest car- 
penter in the Miller's Tale, who glories in his incredulity 
of aught besides his CT’edo, and who yet is nftorwarda ho 
fooled by the very impostor of whose astrological pursuits 
he had reprehended the impiety. “ Men, ” ho says, “ .should 



blessod be alway a simple man who knows nolhing bni; 
only his belief." In his little work On fits Asfrnhdm 
Ohaucer speaks .with calm reasonableness of superstition^ 
in which his spirit has no faith, and pleads guilty to 
ignorance of the useless knowledge with which they a.-e 
mirroundod. But the other, and perhaps the chief ■v.aluo, 
to us of this treatise lies in the fact that of Chaucer in 
an intimate personal relation it contains the only picture 
in which it is impossible to suspect any false or ex.aggoratod 
colouring. Bor here we have him writing to his “ little 
Lewis” with fatherly satisfaction in the ability dispkyed 
by the boy “ to learn sciences touching numbers and pro- 
portions," and telling how, after making a present, to the 
child of "a sufficient aRtrnb-thg.aa.frjy^ out own horiaoJl, 
composed after the latitude of Oxford,” he'TTSS-fia'ther 
resolved to explain to him a certain number of conclusions 
connected with the purposes of the instrument. This luo 
has made up his mind to do in a forcible as v/ell ais 
simple way ; for ho has shrewdly divined a secret, now 
and then overlooked by those who condense .sciences fo.r 
babes, that children need to be taught a hw things not 
only clearly but fully— repetition being in more senscit 
than one “ the mother of studies:” — 

Wow will I pr,ay meekly every discreet person tlmt readetli 
or Ueareth ibis little trcatiRe, to hold my rude iuditiug exouiicd. 
and my superfliiity of words, for two canse.s. The first cause 
is : that curious inditing and hard eenlences aro full heavy at 
once for such a child to learn. And the second cause is this: 
that truly it seems better to me to write unto a child twice t>, 
good sentence, than to forget it once. 

ITiiIuckily we know nothing farther of Lewis — not evau 
whether, as has bean surmised, he died hoforn he had 
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■jisgoB iible to tvsKi to lueraMire acooimt his oalciilatiag 
powers, after the iasHon of his apocryphal brother Tiromas 
or otherwise. :: . . ■ : 

Tuongh by the latter part of the year 1391 Chaucer had 
loatlua 01ork.sliip of tho Works, ceifain paymeuts (possibly 
ofarrearfl) setae afterwards to have been made to him 
in cormexiou with tho ofliee. A very disagreeable iiuvideiit 
of his tenure of it had heen a double robborj’^ irom his 
penson of oiEcial money, to tho very serious oxtent of 
twenty pounds. The perpetrators of tho crime wei'e a 
notorious gang of highwaymen, hy whom Chaucer was, in 
September, 1390, apparently on tho same day, beset both 
at Westminster, and near to “the foul Oak” at Hatchani 
in Suirey. A few months afterwards he -was discharged by 
writ from repayment of the loss to the Crown, His expe-. . 
tienees during the three years following are unknown; 
but in 139i (when things were fairly quiet in Engbrnd) 
he was granted an annual pension of twenty pounds by 
tho King. This pension, of which several subsequent 
notices occur, .seems at times to have been paid tardily or 
in small instalmentf!, and also to have been frequently an- 
ticipated by Chaucer in tho .shapo of loans of small sums. 
Further evidonce of his straits is to ho found in his having, 
in tlie year 1398, obtained letters of protection against 
arrest, making hun safe for two years. Tho grant of a tun 
of wine in October of the .samo year is the last favour known 
to liave been extended to Chaucer by King Eicliard IT. 
Probably no English sovereign has been more diversely 
ealimated, both by Ms contemporaries and by posterity, 
than this ill-fated prince, in tho records of whose career 
many passages betokening high spirit strangely confaast 
with the impotence of its close. It will .at least be re-: : 
rawnliered in his favour that ho was a patron of the (uts ; 
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and that ate Froissart had been present at ids chraten- 
ing, he received, when on the threshold of manhood, the 
homage of Gower, and on the eve of his downfall showed 
most seasonable kindness to a poet far greater than oitlior 
of these. It .seems scarcely justifiable to assign to tiny 
particular point of time the Ballade sent to Ixinij Itirhurd 
by Chaucer ; but its manifest intention was to apprise the 
king of the poet’s sympathy with his struggle against the 
opponents of the royal policy, which %vas a thoroughly 
autocratical one. Considering the nature of the relations 
between the pair, nothing could he more unlikely than 
that Chaucer should have taken upon himself to exhort Iris 
sovereign and patron to steadfastness of political conduct 
And in truth, though the loyal tone of tlus address is (as 
already observed) unmistakeable enough, there is little 
difficulty in accounting for the mixture of commonplace 
reflexions and of admonitions to the king, to persist in a 
spirited domestic policy. He is to 

Dread God, do law, lore ti-utb and worthiness, 
and wed his people — not himself — “ again to steadfastneas." 
However, even a quasi-political poem of this descrijition, 
whatever element of implied flattery it may contain, olfers 
pleasanter reading than those least attractive of aU occa- 
sional poems, of which the burden in a cry for money. 
TI\q Envoy to Scogan has been diversely dated, and di- 
versely interpreted. The reference in tliese lines to a 
deluge of pestilence, clearly means, not a pestilence pro- 
duced by heavy rains, but heavy rains wliicli niight bo 
expected to produce a ; pestilence. The primary pueposs 
of the epistle admits of no doubt, though it is only revealed 
in the postscript. After bantering his friend, on accoiint 
of Mb faint-heartedness in love-- 


Beoause tby lady saw not thy distmui, 

Thorofoi'o bhon gavest her np at Mioliiialmas— 

Cliaucfii' auds by entreating hiia to fuiiberbia clauns npoi! 
Ike royal munilicenee. Of this friend, Henry Soogaii, 
ft tradition repeated by Ben Jonson averred that ho 
wsis a line gentleiuan and Master of Arts of Henry J.V.’a 
tinu), who was regarded and rewarded for his Ooiirt 
“ diaguiainga ’’ and “Avritings in balhid-royal.” Ho i&\ 
therefore appropriately apostrophised by Chaucer as 
knoeling 

at the stroomlis head 

Of grace, of all honour and woi'tliiness, 

and reminded that his friend is at the other end of the 
euirent. The weariness of tone, natural under the oiv% 
eiimstances, obscuies whatever humour the poem possesses. 

Tery possibly the lines to Scogan were written not 
before, but iimneJiately after, the accossion of Henry IV, 
In that ease they belong to about the same date as tha 
wellkuoAvn and very plainspoken Complaint of Chaucer to 
his Purse, addressed by him to the new Sovereign rvithout 
loss of time, if not indeed, as it tvould he hardly uu- 
chavitable to suppose, prepared beforehand. Even in this 
Complaint (the terai was a technical one for : air elegiac: 
piece, and was so used by Spenser) there is a certain frank 
geniality of tone, the natural aceompanimont of an easy 
conscience, which goes some rvay to redeem the nature 
of the subject. Still, the theme remains one which 
only an exceptionally skilful troatmout can make sulE- 
cietitly pathetic or perfectly comic. The lines had the 
desired elloct; for within four days after lji.s ai-.oossion 
--i. e. on October 3rd, 1399 — the “ comp loror of Brut's 
Albion,” otliorwisa 'Kinp' Henry EV., doubled Chaucer’s 
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pexsftioji of tweniiy marks, so that, fioatiniung as ho ilid i:o 
o.ajoy the annuity of twenty pounds granted him by Jling 
Bieiiard, he was now once more in coinfoi?tahlo oiroinu- 
ritanees. The best proof of those lies in the fact that very 
speedily— on Christmas Eve, ISOD—Chaneer, probabiy in 
a ratlior saugiriue mood, covenanted for ihe loaso for 
lifty-tihreo years of a house in the garden of the chapel 
of St. Mary at Westminster, And here, in comfort and 
in peace, as there seems every reason to believe, he, 
died before another year, and with it the century, bad 
quite run out — on October 25th, 1400. 

Our fancy may readily picture to itself the last days of 
Geoffrey Chancer, and the ray of autumn sunshine 
which gilded his reverend head before it was bowed 
in death. His old patron’s more fortunate son, whose 
earlier chivalrous days we are apt to overlook in think- 
ing of him as a politic king and the sagacious founder 
of a dynasty, cannot have been indifferent to the wel- 
fare of a subject for whose needs he had provided with 
so prompt a liberality. In the vicinity of a throne the 
smiles of royalty are wont to ho contagious — and pro- 
bably ’many a courtier thought well to seek the com- 
pany of one who, so far as we know, had never forfeited 
the goodwill of any patron or the attachment of any 
friend. We may, too, imagine him visited by associates 
who loved and honoured the pool; as well as the man — by 
Gower, blind or nearly so, if tradition speak the i.rnth, 
and who, having “ long had sickness upon hand,” Bccms 
iudilf.0 Chaucer to have been ministered to in Ins old ago 
by a hon.sewifo whom he had taken to himself in contra- 
uictlon of principles preached by both the poets ; and. by 
“ liukton,” converted, perchance, by means of Chaucer’;) 
gift to him of the Wife.of BatVs Tale, to a re, solution of 
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perpstual baolieloi-hood, but otherwise, ca 'Mr- Oarlyie 
Woii].d say, “dim to -os.” Besides these, if h© was stiU. 
amon" the living, the philosophical Strode in liia 
Dominican habit, on a visit to London from one of hie 
inonasteiies j or — more probably — thoyouthfulLy dgato, not 
yet a Benedictine monk, but pausing, on bis loturn from 
bis travels in divere lands, to sit awhile, us it were, at the 
fiset of the master in whose poetic axaiuplo lio took pride j 
the (lonrtiy Scogan ; and Occlevo, abeady learned, who 
was to cherish the memory of Chancer’s outward features 
as well as of hia fruitful intellect ; — all these may in his 
closing days Jjave gathered around their friend ; and per- 
haps 0110 or the other may have been present to odose 
the watchful eyes for ever. 

But there was yet aiiotlicr company wdth which, in 
these last years, and perhaps in these last days of Ms life, 
Chaucer had intercourse, of which he can rarely have lost 
sight, and which even iu solitude he must have had 
ocnatantly with liiin. This company has since been 
well known to generations and centuries of lingliehmon. 
Its members head that goodly procession of figures which 
have been familiar to our fathers as livelong friends, which 
are the aaine to us, aiicl will he to our childion after us — 
the procession of the nation’s fiivourites among the 
eharactoi’s created by our great dramatists end novelists, 
the otei-nal types of humim nature which nothing can 
oilace from our imagination. Or is there less reality about 
tlm Kniflht iu his short cassock and old-fashioned armour 
and the W'ife of Bath in hat and wimple, than — for 
instance— -about Uncle Toby and the Widow Yf adman 1 
Can we not hear Jfadmne Eglantine lisping her “fltrai/- 
ford-atte-Bowo ” French as if she wore a personage in a 
comedy by Congreve or Sheridan ) Is not the Simraofter 


witli Ills “ fire-ied cheruliiiii’s face " a 'tTOi’tliy compaiiion 
for Lieut, imant Bardolph liimseKl And iiave not the 
huniblo Parson and hLs Brother the Plovghinan tliat 
irresis tilde pathos which Dickens could find in the Bimple 
and the poor? AH these figures, with those of their 
fellow-pilgrims, are to us living men and women ; and 
in their midst the poet who created them lives, (is he 
has painted himself among the company, not less faith- 
fully than Occleve depicted him from memory after deatli. 

How long Chaucer had been engaged upon the Canter- 
bury Tales it is impossible to decide. Ho process is more 
hazardous than that of distributing a poet’s works among 
the several periods of his life according to divisions of 
species — placing his tragedies or .serious stories in one 
season, his comedies or lighter tales in another, and so 
forth. Chaucer no more admits of such treatment than 
Shakspero, nor because there happens to he in his ease 
little actual evidence by which to control or contradict it, 
are we justified in subjecting him to it. All we know 
is that he left his great work a fragment, and that we 
have ho mention in any of his other poems of more than 
three of the Tales — two, as already noticed, being men- 
tioned in the Prologue to the Legend, of Good Women, 
written at a time when they had perhaps not yet assumed 
the form in which they are preserved, while to the third 
(the Wife of Bath) reference is made in the Envoi Ao 
Biiktoriy the date of which is quite micertaiu. At the 
same time, the labour which was expended upon the Oan- 
terhury Tales by their author manifestly obliges ua to 
conclude that their composition occupied several years, 
with inevitable interruptions ; while the gaiety and hriglit- 
ne.ss of many of the .stories, and the oxuhoraut humour 
and exqni,site pathos, of others, as well as the masterly 
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ouauth'fjjieim of the Prolngm, make it alraoob eortaisi 
that those pai'te of the work were written when Ch-aucer 
was not ojily eapa.hle of doing his liest, but also in a 
sifuiition which admitted of his doing it. Tim supposition 
is therefore a very prohahlo one, that 11110 maiu period of 
theii' composition may have extended over, the last elaven 
or twelve years of his life, and have begun about, tlio 
time whe,n he was again placed above want by his 
appointment tu the Clerkship of the Koyal Works. 

Again, it is virtually certain that the poem of the 
Cantarbuni Tab^ wsus loft in an unfinished and partially 
unconnected condition, and it is altogether uncertain 
whether Chaucer had finally determined upon maintainuig 
or modifying tlie scheme originally indicated by him in 
the Proloijue, 1 'here can accordingly bo no necessity for 
working out a scheme into which everything that he has 
loft belonging to the Oanterlmry Tales may most easily ■ 
and appropriately fit. Tot the labour is by no means 
lost of such inquiries a.s tlio.so which have with singular 
zeal hoou prosecuted concerning the several problems 
that have to be solved before such a scheme can be com- 
pleted. Without a review of the ovidenco it would how- 
ever be preposterous to pronounce on tlie proper answer 
to 1)0 given to the questions: what were the umnhor of 
tales and tliub of tollers ultimately <lesigued by Chaucer; 
what was tlic o rder in which ho intended the Tales actually 
v;ritteu by him to stand ; and what was the plan of the 
journey of his pilgrims, as to the localities of its stage? 
and as to the time occupied by it — Avhether one day for 
the flfty..six miles from London to Canterbury (which is 
by no means impossible), or two days (which seems more 
likely), or four. The route of the pilgriui.age must liave 
biieii one iu parts of which it is pleasant even now to 



dally, %vlien the sweet spnng flowera are in bloom wbicli 
MV. Eougliton has painted, ibr loTors of the poeti-y el 
English iandaeape. 

There are one or two other pointg which should not 
1)0 overlooked in considering the Oanterhury Ttihn so a 
whole. It has sonietimes been as.sinaod a.^ a inattcr oi 
course that the plan of the work was borrowed from 
Boecaccio. If this means that Ohauoer owed to the 
Deecmeronp, tho idea of including a numher of stories 
in the framework of a single narrative, it implies too 
much. For thm notion, a familiar one in the East, had 
long been known to Western Europe by the numerous 
versions of the terribly ingenious story of the B&mn 
Wise Masters (in the progress of which tho unexpected 
never happens), as well as by similar collections of the 
same kind. And the special connexion of this device 
with a company of pilgrims might, as has been well 
remarked, have been suggested to Cliaucer by an English 
hook cei-tainly within his ken, the Vision micernimj Piers 
Flowman, where in the “fair field full of folk” aio 
assembled among others “ pilgrims and palmers who went 
forth on tliofr way ” to St. James of Compost, ella and to 
saints at Home “ with many wise tales " — (“ and liad leave 
to lie all their life after”). But even,^had Cliaucer owed 
the idea of his plan to Boccaccio, he would not thereby 
have incurred a heavy debt to the Italian novelist; 
There is nothing really draniatic in tho schemes of the 
Deeimerone, or of the numerous imitation.^ whicli it called 
forth, from the French Heptamerm and the IN'eapolitan 
Fentamerom down to the German Fhantasiis. It is 
uiineoessary to come nearer to our ovi^n times ; for tho 
author of the Earthly Paradise follows Chaucer in en- 
deavouring at least to give a framework of real action 
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to hia oi'ilkction of pootio tales. There is i\f. or;i.'M!lo 
coiaiexiou botwoen the po-weiliil narrative of the ITu^iKa 
opening iioccaceio’a book, and the stories diioily of love 
anil ilo adventures which, follow ; all that Boccaccio did 
T/iis to prefece an interesting series of tales by a, more in- 
teresting chapter of bi story, and then to bind the tales tbeni- 
solvca together lightly and naturally in days, like rows of 
pearhs in a collar. But while in the Decamemno tha frainc- 
woi’k in its relation to tire stories is of little or no signifi- . 
cance, in the Ganterhury Talcs it forms one of the most 
valuable organic elements in the -whole work. One test of 
the distinotioE is this; -what reader of the Dccanicnm 
oonnects any of the novels compo.«ing it vrith the prer- 
sonality of the particidar naiTator, or even cares to 
remember tho grouping of the stories aa illustrations of 
fortunate or unfortuiuita, adventurous or illicit, passion I 
Tha oharm of Boccaccio’s book, apart from the inde- 
pendent merits of the Introdnotion, lies in the admirable 
skill and unflagging -vivacity with wldch the “novela” 
s/' ^ihemselvos are told, Tho scheme of the Canierhunj Talcs, 
on the other hand, possesses some genuinely dramatic’'^ 
elements. If -(he entire form, at all events in its extant 
condition, can scarcely he said to have a jilot, it at lca.st 
has an expositwn, nnsurpassecl by that of any comedy, 
anciont or modern; it has the possibility of a growtli of 
action and interest; and (which is of far more iin- 
portanee, it has a vaiiety of ehaiactera which mutually 
both relieve and supplement one another. With how 
anrt an in&linct, by tho way, Oliaueer has anticipated that 
rmwrilten law of the modern drama according to which 
low comedy characters al-ways -appear in couples ! Thus 
the Miller and i-ho Re&ve are a noble pair Tunning in 
parallel lines, though in contrary directions ; so arc the 
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Cur/k ;!.a<i Ui«i Matieiple, aucl again imci mova f!f;p«oially 
1,lio Fria7' and I, he Summoner. Tliius a1- least the gi nn of 
a cohjed^ exists in the plan of . the GanterUmj Tales. 
tTo ooroody conld he foinied out of the ineio circuiiistaneo 
.,nf a company of ladies and gentlemen sitting down in 
hi coimti'y-liouse to tell an unlimited nnmhor of stories 
on a succession of topics; hut a comedy could he written 
with the purpose of sliovring liow a wide variety of 
national types will prese-nt themselves, when brought 
into mutual contact hy an occasion peculiarly fitted 
to call forth their individual rather than their common 
characteristics. 

For not only are we at the opening of the Oamei’bury 
Tales placed in the very heart and centre of English life ; 
hut the poet contrives to find for what may be called his 
action a background, which seems of itself to suggest the 
most serious emotions and the most humorous associations. 
And this without anything grotesque in tlie colloeatio.ii, 
such as is involved in the notion of men tolling anecdotes 
at a funeral, or forgetting a pestilence over lovo-storios. 
Chaucer’s d^'amatis personoi are a company of pilgrims, 
whom at first we find assembled in a hostelry in South- 
wark, and whom we afterwards accompany on their journey 
to Canterbury, The hostelry is that Tahard inn which, 
though it changed its name, and no doubt much of its 
actual structure, long remained both in its general appear- 
ance, and perhaps in part of its actual self, a germino relic 
of rnedimval I.ondon, There, till within a very ferv years 
from the jiresent date, might sliU he had a draught of that 
London ale of which Chaucer’s Goo/c was so thorough a 
conno isseur ; and there within the big courtyard, surrounded 
by a gallery very probably a copy of its predacessor, was 
ample room for 
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- — woU nine and twenty in ft compawy 
0.f sundry folk, 

with their iioisBB and travelling gear sufficient for a .tide ' 
to Ganterbury, The goal of this ride has its religious, its 
national, one might even say its political aspect ; hut tho 
journoy itself luis an importance of its o wn. A journey 
is genorally one of tlie best of opportunities for bringing 
ont the distinctive points in the ohaiacteis of travellers ; 
and wc are accustomed to say that no two men can long 
travel in one another’s company unless their Meudship is 
equal to the severest of tests. At homo men live mostly 
among colleagues and comrades j on a journey they are 
placed in coiitinnal contrast with luon of different pursuits 
and different habits of life. Tho shipman away from his 
ship, tho monlr away from liis cloister, the seholar away 
from Iris hooks, hecomo interesting instead of remaining 
commonplace, because tho contrasts hecomo marked which 
exist between them. Moreover, men undertake journeys 
for divers purposes, and a pilgrimage in Cliauoei’s day 
uniled a motley groupo of chance companions in search of 
different ends at the same goal. One goes to pray, the 
other seeks profit, the tliiid distraction, tliofomth pleusuro, 
To some ihe road is ovoiything ; to others, its terminus. 
All this vanity lay in the mere choice of -Chaucer’s frame" 
work ; there was accordingly something of genius in the 
thought itself ; and oven an inferior workmanship could 
hardly have loft a description of a Canteihury pilgrimage 
unproductive of a wide vaiietjjj0^jni^i^||^:t.s. 

Ihit Chaueer’s workjnartsliip was as adiiiiralrle as his 
seleetion of his framework was felicitous. lie has executed 
only part of his scheme, according to which each pilgrim 
was to toll two ifdes both going and corning, and the 
best. muTator, the laureate of this merry comjiany, vaa 
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; to ’oo vewardod by a sapper at the ooiamoa expeiias 
on their return to their starting-place. Thus the dorugu 
f was, not merely to string together a number of pootioai 
tales by an easy thread, but to give a real unily and cow- 
plotenrss to the whole poem. All the tales told by all l.ho 
pilgrims were to be connected together by linhs; liio 
reader was to take an interest in the movement and 
propiT-Hs of the journey to and fro ; and the poem was to 
have a middle as well as a beginning and an end : — the 
beginning being the inimitable Prologue as it now stands ; 
the middle the history of the pilgrims’ doings at Cantei'- 
hury ; and the close their return and faiwell celebration 
at the Tabard ipn.^ Though Chaucer carried out only 
‘ about a fourth part of this plan, yet we can see, as clearly 
as if the whole poem lay before us in a completed form, 
that its most salient feature was intended to lie in the 
variety of its characters. 

, Each of these olmracterB is distinctly marked out in 
itself, while at the same time it is designed; as the type;: 
.], of a class. This very obvious eritieiam of course most 
readily admits of being illustrated by the Prologue — a 
gallery of pewre-portraits which many master-hands have 
essayed to reproduce with pen or with pencil. Indeed 
one lover of Chaucer sought to do so with both— -poor 
gifted Blake, whose descriptive text of his picture of 
the Canterbury Pilgi'ims Charles Land), with the loving 
exaggeration in which he was at times fond of indulging, 
pronminced the finest criticism on Chauoer’a poem ho 
had over read. But it should he: likewise noticed that 
the character of each pilgrim is kept up through the 
poem, both incidentally in the connecting passages bo- 
iwoon talc and talc, and in the manner in which, the 
talcs thomsolvcs are introduced and told. The cols- 
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iio'il.KU' -pasapgtss aro full of di’amaiic vivacity ; iiv iueafi 
liio h'oJ, Master Harry liailly, acts aa a most ofiioifisit 
'but the other pilgrims are not silent, anJ in the 
AIrrncqiU'ti Prologno, the Gook enacts a bit of dcurnright 
fEii'ce for the annisemont of the company and of stray 
inhabitaiits of “ Boh-np-and-down.” He ia, however, 
hoinajopatliically cured of the efleets of lus dninlcennesa, 
HO thn.t the IIosl feels justified in oiferiiig up a Ihanks- 
giviiig to Bacfthna for his powers of conciliation. , The 
Man of Law's Prologue is an argument ] the Wife of Bath’s 
the ceaseless clatter of an indomitable longue, Tho 
sturdy FranhUn corrects himself when deviating into 
cii’eninlooution : — . . 

Till that the brighte nuu had lost his hue, : . :■ . 

B’ov th’ hdrizon had loft tho Bun of light, 

(This ia as ranch to nay aa : it was night). 

The Miller “ tells his churlish tale in his manner," of 
which manner tho less said the hatter ; vvhjlo in the j?e8ye’.« 
Tale, Chaucer even, after the manner of a comic dramatist, 
gives his Korthevn undergraduate a vulgar ungrammatical 
phraseology, probably designedly, since the poet was him- 
self a “ Southern man." The Farilone.r ia exuberant in 
his sample- oloquonco ; the Doctor (f Phytsifi in gravely and 
aentenfiously moral — 

a propor ttim. 

And lilso ft prelate, by Saiut Emiyai i, 

says the Host. Most sustained, of all, though he tells , no f 
tale, is, fi’om the nature of the case, the chameter of Harry 
Bailly, tho host of the Tabard, hxiuHelf'-~who, whatever 
reaomblanco ho may bear to his actual original, is the ances- 
tor of a long lino of descendants, including mine Host of 
the Carter in the Merry Wives of Wmisor. Ho is a 
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t'noroiigli vi orLlliiig, to whom anything smacking of tho pro., 
ciaiaa in niotala is as olfensivo as anything of a Eomaniie 
tniie in liteirature ; ho smells a Lollard without fail, und 
turiiK up his nose at an old-fashioned haUad or a stfing 
of tragic inatances as out of date or tedious. In sliort, lio 
speaks his mind and that of other more timid people at 
tlie same time, and is one of tho.se sinners whom every body 
both likes and respects. “ I advise,” says the Fardomr, 
with polite impudence (when inviting tlie company to 
hceome purcha.sers of tho holy ware.s which he has for 
sale), that 

our host, ho shall begin, 

For he is most snvelopiSd in sin. 

He is thus both an admirable picture in himself, and an 
admirable foil , to those characters whicli are most unlilre 
him — above all to the Person and tho GlerJc of Oxford, 

, the representatives of religion and learning. 

As to tho Tolm themselves, Chaucer beyond a doubt 
meant their style and tone to he above all things i?pp?d«n 
This is one of the causes accounting for the favour shown 
io tho work, — a favour attested, so far as earlier times are 
concerned, by the vast nmuher of manuscripts oxi.sting of 
it. The Host is, so to speak, charged with tlie ctmstant 
injunction of tins cardinal principle of popularity as to 
both theme and style. “Tell us,” ho coolly demands of 
the most learned and sedate of all his follow-travellers, 

some morry thing of advontui'Ofl j 

Your temiiis, your colours, and yoiu' ligimss, 

Keep them in store, till so be yo iiidito 
High stylo, as when that men to IdugSa write; 

Speak ye BO plain at this time, we you pray, 

That wo may nuderstande that ye say. 

And tlie Qlcrh follows the spirit of the injunction both 
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by omitting, hr irapertinent, a procmo in whinii lij,i 
ori,ijinal, I’etrarch, givea a great deal of valiiabii', but, mil 
ill its connexion interealiiig, geograpliical information, 
nud by adding a facetious moral to wliat he calls tlio 
“unvcistful matter” of his story. Even the (Sg/n're, 
thongli, after tlio manner of young men, fai’ more than 
his eldcra addicted to the grand style, and accordingly 
fipecially jivaised for his eloquence hytlie simple Franldin, 
prefers to reduce to its plain lucaning the courtly spceoh of 
the Kniglit of the Brazen Steed. In counexion rvith ivliat 
■was .said above, it is observalrle tluit each of thcTa7e« in sub- 
ject suits its narrator. Hot by chance is the all-but- 
(Jiiisotio rornanco oiPalamon and Arcite, taken by Ohaucei 
from Boccaccio’s Teseide, related by the not by 

chance does tbo Clnrlc, following Petrarch's Latin version 
of a story related by the same author, tell the even more 
improbablej but, in the plainness of its moral, iniinitoly 
more fruotnons tale of patient Griscldis. Howwell the 
Semrnl Nun is fitted with a legend which careies us back a 
few centuries into the atmosphere of Hrosvitha’s comedies, 
and suggests with the utmost verisimilitrido the nature of 
a mm’s liieubrations on the subject of marriage. It is 
inipoBsible to go through the whole list of the 2hZcs; but 
all may lie truly said to be in keeping with the characters 
and manners (often equally indillercnt) of their tellers — 
down to that of the Nun's Priest, which, brimful . of I 
humour as it is, has just the mild naughtiness about it !' 
which comes so droUy from a spiritual director in his j 
worldlier hour. I , ; " ^ 

Not a single one of these Talcs can with any show of 
reiiKoii, be ascribed to Chaucer’s own invention. French 
literature — chiefly though not solely that of Jahliau'Jt — 
doubtless supplied the larger share of his materials ; but 
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thu!i here uieo Ms debts to Italian literatnra, and to 
ijoeeacde in particular, are considerable, seems hiirdly io 
admit of denial. But while Chancer frcelj'- boirop’td from 
foreign models, he had long passed beyond t])6 «hi"c> oi 
translating without assimilating. It wmild bo rash to 
assume that where he iiltered ho invariably impvov ed. His 
was not the unerring eye wliicli, Hko Shakspero’s in his 
dramatic transfusions of Plutarcli, missed no particle of tl in 
gold mingled with the baser metal, but rejected tlio drone 
with sovereign oertaintjn In dealing with Italian originals 
more especially, ho sometimes altered for the rvorso, and 
.sometimes for the better ; but he was never a mere slavish 
translator. So in the Knight’s Tale he may be held in 
some points to have deviated disadvantageously from his 
original ; but, on the other hand, in the Clerk’s Tah^ he 
iuserta a passage on the fidelity of women, and another on 
the instability of the multitude, besides adding a touch of 
nature in’csistibly pathetic in the exclamation of the 
faithful wife, tried beyond her power of concealing the 
emotion within her : 

j b graoimia God ! how gentle and how kind 
V j To GeomJsd by your Bpoeoli and yoiw vmga 
j The day that makhd waa onr marriage. 

So also in the Man of Law’s Tain, which is taken from 
the .French, ho increases the vivacity of the narrative by 
a considerable number of apostrophes in his own favourite 
manner, besides pleasing the general reader by divers 
general reflexions of his own inditing. Almost ucce.s3arily, 
the literary form and the self-consistency of his originals Jo,s0 
under such treatment. But his dramatic sense, on which 
perhaps liis commentators have not always sufficiently 
dwelt, is rarely, if ever, at fault. Two illuatrations of 
this gift in Chaucer must suffice, which shall bo chosen in 
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tv/o ii'uaitoi!) V7her6 he haa worked willi nmtonala of the 
fao3u widely diiierent kind. Many readem 'miat 
fiO;nj)OJ'od v^tli l)aute’e original (in canto sxxiii, of fchn 
'iufi'.rn6) Ghaucer’fl version in the Monk's Tale of the 
story of fJgolino. Ghaucor, while ho necessarily omits 
the ghastly introduction, expands the palliotic picture of 
the suiforiugB of the father and his sous in their dnugoon, 
and closes, fur more hriefly and ett'ectively than Dante, 
with a touch of the most refined pathos ; — 

DB HUaiLINO OOMITa PIS^S. 

Of Hugolio of Pisa the languor 
There may DO tongue toUe for pit;^. 

But little out of Pisa Btauda a tower, 

In whiohe tower in prison pnt was ho ! 

And with liiui be hia little oMldiun tliree. 

The eldest scarcely five years was of ago j 

Ahis ! fortune ! it was great omelty ^ ’ ’ ij 

Such birds as these to put in such a cage.. sT^ " 

t/ondemnod he was to die in that prisda, 

•For Koyer, which that bishop w.aE of Pise, 

Had on him made a fidso suggostidn, 

Through which the people gun on liim arise, 

And put him in priadn in anoh a wise, 

As ye have hoard, nud meat and di'inlc lie had 
t^o little that it hardly might Buflioe, 

: - lAud thorowithal it was full poor and had. 

And on a day befell that in that hour 
Wlien that his meat was wont to bo y-hrought, 

The gaoler shut the deoriia of that tower. 

Ha hoard it well, although he paw it lint ! 

And in his heart anon there fell a thotu'lit ^ 

!j .TluvMjhoy liis death by hunger did drjviso. 

' ; kjllaB f” quoth he, “ ehia I that I wm wroiigiit 1" 

■' TUorowith the toariis (olid from hie eye'<, 
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iiiis youngeat aon, that three yearo wnu of a^o, 

. Unto him said Father, why do ye weep i* 

TOiau will the gaoler bring na om- pottiiga ? 

Ib there no morsel bread tliat yo do toep ? 

, _ 1 am BO hungry that I cannot Bleep. 

- < J?ow woulde God that I might sloop for ever i 
‘i-;^ ' Then ehoiild not hunger in ray holly oreop. 

' ■ / There ia no thing save broad that I would liever.'- 

ThuB day hy day this child began to ory, 

Till in Ilia father’s lap adowu ho lay, 

And aaidiS: “ Farewell, father, I inuat dio!” 

,'Aiid kissed hia father, and died the awno dttyi 
’,Tho woeful father saw that dead ho lay, 

{ And hia two arms for woo began to bite, 

I And said: “Fortune, alaa and woll-away I 
} For all ray woe I blame thy treacherous spite.” 

Hia oiuldron weened that it fur hunger was. 

That he his armfis gnawed, and not for woe. 

.^nfl haidli : “ Father, do not so, alas ! 

K- X Bs)i. rather oat the fleBh.upoi),ue two. 

' ffnr, flesh thou gavest us, pur flesh thou take us 1^, 
I'Xnd eat euougli?’ Eight thus they to iiim’oriod j , 

' 'lAiid after that, within a day or two, 
ijk’hoy laid them in his lap ndown and died. 

The faUier in despair likewise died of hunger ; and such 
was the end of the mighty Harl of Pisa, whose tragedy 
whosoever desires to hoar at greater length may road it 
as told hy the great poet of Italy hight Dante. 

The other instance is that of Thpfardoaw's which 
would appear to have been based on a fahliau now lost, 
though the substance of it is preserved in an italian novel, 
ami in one or two other versions. For the purpose of 
noticing how Cliiiiicer arranges as well as tells a story, the 
following attempt at a condensed prose rendering of hia 
nui'Kdive may bo acceptable 



«a..l THE PABDONBE’S l» 

Oiifib upon ft time in i^andors there was a company of 
youuj; wen, who gave thewselvos up to evory kind of 
dishipation and debauchery — ^haunting thu taverns -whovo 
dancing and dicing coiitiimeB day and nighi;, eatiDg and 
il linking, and serving the devil in his owni teuijde by their 
outrageous life of luxury. It was horrible to hoar thetr 
oaths, how tlioy tore to pieces our blessed Lord’s body, as 
if they thought tho Jews had not rout Him enough ; niui 
each laughed at the sin of the others, and all were alike 
iiuinersed in gluttony and wantnnness. 

.ibnd so one morning it befel that three of these rioters 
were sitting over their drink in a tavern, long before 
the bell had rung for nine o’clock prayers. And as they 
sat, they heard a bell clinking before a corpse that was being 
carried to the grave. So one of them bade bis servant-lad 
go and ask what wa.s tVie name of the dead man ; hut 
the boy said that he knew it aheady, and that it was the 
Uiirae of an old companion of his master's. A.s ho had been 
sitting drunk on a bench, there had come a privy thief, 
whom men called Death, and who slew all tho people iu 
this country ; and he had smitten the drunken man’s heart 
in tw'o with his spear, and had then gone on his way 
without any more words. This ^atjb, 
during the present pestilence] and the boy thought it 
worth warning his master to beware of .such an advor.sitiy, 
and to be ready to meet himatauy timo, “ So my luothor 
taught mo ; I say no more." “ Marry,’’ said the keeper 
of tho tavern ; “ the child tolls the truth : this Death has 
slain all the inhabitants of a great village not far from here; 
t think that there must he the place where ho d we, 11k.’’ 
'i'hfjii the rioter swore with some of his big oathB that he 
at least v.'iis not afraid of this Death, and tha,t he would 
seek him out wherever ho dwelt. And at his instaiica hia 


f,wo boon-eomptmioHfl joined wilhMai in a yoxy Uial; Ijsfoi'e 
nightfall they would slay the false traitor Deaih, x/ho xi’a-' 
the slayxsr of ao many j and the voxr thej' swore was one of 
olosest followship between them — to live and (Uo fm 03 m> 
another as if they liad been brethren horn. Ami so they 
went forth in their drunken fury towards tho xullago of 
wMch the taverner had epoken, with, terrible osecratiouM 
on their lips that “ Death should bo dead, if they might 
catch him.” 

They liad not gone quite half a mile when at a stile 
between two fields they came upon a poor old man, who 
meekly gi’eetcd them with a “ God save yon, sirs.” But 
the proudest of the throe rioters ans-wered him roughly, 
asking .him why he kept Irimself all wrapped up except his 
face, and how so old a fellow as he had managed to keep 
alive so long 1 And the old man looked him straight in 
the face and replied, "Because in no town or village, 
though I journey as far as the Indies, can I find a man 
willing to exchange Ids youth for my age ; and therefore I 
must keep it so long as God wills it so. Death, alas ! 
•will not have my hfo, and so I wander about like a rest ■ 
less fugitive, ajid early and late I knock on the ground, 
which is my mother's gate, with my staff, and say, ‘ .Dtsar 
mother, let .me in! behold hoxv I waste away ! Alas! 
when shall my honos he at rest? Mother, gladly will I 
give you my chest containing aU my worldly gear in re- 
turn for a shroud to wrap me in.’ But she rofuses me that 
grace, and that is why my lace is pale and withered. !But 
yon, sirs, are uncourteons to speak rudely to an inoff ensive 
old nifui, when Holy Writ bids you reverence grey hfiirs. 
I’herefore, never again give offence to an old man, if yon 
%yish men to be comtoous to you in your age, slionlci you 
Bva BO long. Andso God bo with you : T must go xvhifchffl' 
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I i.o go.” But the second riotoi' prevented him, niid 
iAvc-re he nliould not depart so lightly. TIjou iipat.;,,), 
just now of that traitor Death, who slays all our friends 
in iliis country. As thou art liis spy, iierr me f-v.-citv that, 
nnicio thou tullest where ho is, thou .shalt dio ; foe thou 
art in his plot to slay, ns young men, I, lion ilihift tliirii' ! ” 
'L'heti the old man told them that if they were so dcfiiroiiij 
of finding Death; they had but to turn up a whidiiig path 
to which, ho pointed, and there they would jiiid him they 
(sought in a grove under an oak-tree, whore the old man 
had Just left him ; " he w'ill not try to hide himself for all 
your boKHting. And so may God the Redt'omor save you 
and amend you ! ” And wlien he had spoken, all the three 
rioters ran till they came to the tree. But what they foiuid 
there was a treasure of golden florins— -nearly seven bushels 
of them as they thought. Then they no longer sought after 
Death, but sat down all thine by the shining gold. And 
the youngest of them spoke first, and declared that Ifortune 
had given this treasure to them, so that they might spend 
the rest of their lives in mirth and jollity. The riueation 
was how to take this money — ^whieh clearly belonged to 
some one else— safely to the house of one of the three 
companions. It .must be done by night j so let thejir draw 
lots, and let Mm on whom tlie lot fell I'un to the town to 
fetch .bread and wine, while the other two guarded thu 
treasure earofully till the night came, when they luigiit 
agree whither to trausport it 

The lot fell on the youngest, who forthwith went M.s 
way to the town. Then one of those who remained with 
the treasure said to the other: “Thou knowest Well that: 
thou art my sworn hrpther, and I will tell tluio something 
to thy advantage. Our companion is gone, and here is n 
gi-eat quantity of gold to be divided among un l;hi c<i. iiiit 
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say, if I oould manage so that the gold is dmdod hatwsop. 
lis t%TOj shoiild I not do thee a friend’s turn 1 " And ’.Ybnii 
the other failed to understand him, he made him promise 
seorccy and disclosed his plan. “ Two are stronger then one. 
When ho sits down, arise as if thou wouldast sport with 
him ; and while thon art straggling rvith him as in play, I 
%vill rive him tlmough both his sides ; and look thou do 
the same with thy dagger. After which, my dear friend, 
we will divide all the gold between you and me, and then 
we may satisfy all our desires and play at dice to our 
hearts’ content.” 

Meanwhile the youngest rioter, as he went up to the 
towm, revolved in his heart the beauty of the bright new 
florins, and said unto himself : “ If only I could have all 
this gold to myself alone, there is no man on earth who 
would live so merrily as I.” And at last the Devil put it 
into his relentless heart to buy poison, in order with it to 
kill his two companions. And straightway ho went on 
into the town to an apothecary, and besought him to soli 
him some poison for destroying some r.ats which infested 
his house and a polecat which, he said, had made away 
with his capons. And the apothecaiy said ; “ Thou shalt 
have something of wMch (so may God save my soul !) no 
creature in all the world could swallow a single grain 
without losing his life thereby — and that in less tim<4. than 
thou wouldost talce to walk a mile in.” So the miscreant 
shut up this poison in a box, and then he wont into the 
next street and borrowed three large bottles, into two of 
\vhich he poured his poison, wliilo the third he kept clean 
to hold drink for Mmsolf ; for ho meant to work hard all 
the night to carry away the gold. So he filled his throe 
bottles mth wane, and then went back to his co;inp;u.iion3 
under the- tree. 
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W'hai, aesil to make a long diseourse of v/bi-t folio wsd 2 
Ao t'iioy had plotted their oonimdo’a death,, i-o they 
fdow him, aud that at once. And wlien thoyluid, dona 
thh, the one v/ho had counselled the deed saicl,“ Nov/ lei, 
ua Hit and driidc and make merry, and then wa will hury 
h'ia body.” And it happened to limi by chance to lalsr, 
one of the bottles v/hieh contoiuod tlio poisouj and ho 
drank, and gave drink of it to his follow and thus they 
both speedily died. 

The plot of this story is, as observed, not Ghaucer's. 
But how carefully, how artistically tho narrative is elabo- 
rated, incident by incident, and point by point ! How 
well every effort is prepared, and how well every turn of 
the story ia explained ! Nothing is superfluous, hut 
everything is arranged with care, down to the cireum- 
litences of the bottles being bought, for safety’s ,‘^ake, in 
the next street to the apothecary’s, and of two out of 
three bottles being filled with poison, which is at once a 
proceeding natural in itself, and increases the chances 
against the tw'o rioters when they are left to choose for 
themselves. This it is to ho a good story-teller. But of a 
different order is the change introduced by Chaucer into 
hii! original, where the old hermit — who, of course, is 
Death himself — is fleeing from Death. Ohaucor's Old 
M.au ia see/dnij Death, hut seeking him iu vain — Ulco 
tlie Wandoriug Jew of tho legend. This it is ho ho a 
'■poet. 

Of course it is always necosaavy to bo cautious before 
assorting any apparent addition of Cliaucui’s to bo his own 
invention. Thus, in the Mefchanfa Tale, the very naughty 
plot of which is anything but original, it i.o impo,3,sihlo to 
say wb.etlier such is the ease %vith tho humorous coinpoli- 
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tioH of advice batwaan Juatinua and Placebo,' oj- '.vii.b ibii 
fantastic niacMaery in which Pluto and Prosoi'iduo anti- 
cipafce the part playod by Oharon and 'ritimia in A Mid- 
sinnmnr Nigld'n Dream, On the other hand, Cliaucci' 
capable of using goods manifestly borrowed or stolon for a 
purpose never intended in their original employment. 
Puclc himself must have guided the audacious hand which 
could turn over the leaves of so respected a Father of ttio 
Church as St. Jerome, in order to derive from hia treatise 
On Derpeiual Virginity materials for the discourse on 
matrimony delivered, with illustrations essentially her own, 
by the TFf/e 0 / 5a/7t. 

Two only among these Tuiee are in prose — a vehicle of 
expression, on the whole, strange to the polite literature 
of the pra-Eenascence ages — hut not both for the same 
reason. The first of these Tales is told by the poet him- 
self^ after a stop has been unceremoniously put upon his 
recital of the Ballad of Sir Thopas by the Host. 1'he 
ballad itself is a fragment of straightforward burlesque, 
which shows that in both the manner and the metre “ of 
ancient romances, literaiy criticism could oven in Cliauoer’s 
days find its opportunities for satire, though it is going 
rather far to see in Sir Thapas a predecessor of jDoh 
Q^dxote. The Tale of Melihceua is probably an English ver- 
sion of a French translation of Albert of Ercscia's famous 
Booh of Consolation and Counsel, which comprehends in a 
sligiit narrative framework a long discussion between the 
unfortunate Mchbosus, whom the wrongs and sufloiiug.s 

> “Placebo” soeinB to have been a oiiiTont term tu oxjireaa tlio 
oiiaraotei,’ or tbe ways of “the too deferential man.” “ Jnatterars 
bo tlio iJavil’s chaplains, that sing aye Placebo." — Parson’s Tale. 

2 Dunbar's bmlaaqne ballad of Sir Thomas Norresy ia in tlie 

■.jaiaaatana'£ii...V ' ; ' 



inlijfiwul upon liiid and his have brought to tho 
di.''-.piiir, and his wise helpmato, Dame rrudeuus;, 
;u;;ani'! of a long argumentation projrped up by quoiatiout! 
(not invariably astsigncd '(vitli csonacieutious aceuracy to 
their actual source) from “ The Tloolc,” Saneca, “ Tiillius,'' 
and other authors, she at last pevauadea him not only to 
rc«on<;ili! iiimfielf to his cuomies, but to forgive them, evao 
fiK lie lioiieti to 1)0 forgiven. And thus tlio 'J'alo well 
beaivj out the truth impressed upon Idelibieiia by the 
following ingeniously combined quotation ; — 

And there said once a clerk in two verses ; What is better 
than gold P Jasper. And what is better than jasper P Wis- 
<!om. And what is better than wisdom P Woman. And what 
is bettor than woman P Nothing. 

Certainly, Chaucer gave proof of consummate tact and taste, 
as well a.=i of an unaft'ecled personal modesty, in assigning 
to himself as one of the company of pilgrims, instead of 
a tale bringing him into competition v/ith tho creatures of 
his own invention, after hi.s mocking ballad has served ifci 
turn, nothing more ambitious than a version of a popular 
discourse — half narrative, half homily — in prose. But a 
quofilion of far greater difficulty and moment arises with 
regard to the other prose piece included among the Oan- 
terhurji Talon. Of these tho so-called Farnoa’tj Tula is tho 
last in order of succession. Is it to be looked upon as an 
integral part of tho collection ; and, if .so, wbfd general and 
what personal signilieance should bo attached to it ? 

As it stands, the long tractate or sermon (jiartly 
adopted from a jiopnilar French leligitm.s maiiunl), which 
bears the name of the Parson’s Tale, is, if not unfinished , 
at least internally incomplete. It lacks symmetry, and 
.iiiili! enlircly to mako good the argunioiit or sohemo 
4vf dLviin(iii..i with which tho iioriiion begins, as couiaiian- 
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of one of jjanw’e. Accordingly, an attoopi linn 
^T^en made to show that what we have is something dif- 
fevent from the “ meditation ” which Chancer origitiaHy put 
into bis Purson^s mouth. But, while W'o may stwid in 
respectiul awe of tho German daring which, whethci' the 
matter in hand be a few pages of Chancer, a Boole of 
Homer, or a chapter of tho Old Testament, is fully pre- 
pared to show wliich parts of each are mutilated, 'wMeh 
interpolated, and which transposed, wo may safely content 
ourselves, in the present instance, with considering the 
preliminary question. A pi'im'i, is there sufficient reason 
for supposing any transpositions, interpolations, and muti- 
lations to have been introduced into tho Parson's Tala ! 
The question is full of interest ; for w'hile, on tho one 
hand, the character of tho Parson in the Prologue has 
been frequently interpreted as evidence of sympathy on 
Chaucer’s part with 'Wyoliffisra, on tho other hand, the 
Parson's Tale, in its extant form, goes far to disprove the 
sirpposition that its author was a Wycliffite. 

This, then, seems the appro2n’iate place for briefly re- 
viewing the vexed question — TFas Ghauoer a Wyalifito^ 
Apart from tho churactor of the Parson and from the 
Parson’s Tale, what is the nature of our evidence on tlio 
subject ? In the first place, nothing could bo clearer than 
that Chaucer was a very free-spoken critic of the life of 
the clergy — more especially of tlio Kegular clergy — of his 
times. In this cliaiactor he comes hofore us from liis 
translation of the Roman de la Rose to the Parson's Tale 
itself, where he inveighs with significant eiariiestnoss 
against self-indulgence on the part, of those who arc Kc- 
ligious, or have “ entered into Orders, as sub-deacon, or 
deacon, or priest, or hoapitaUora” In the Carderhurg 
Tales, above ah, his attacks upon the ITiurs nm nearly 
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t’lKj whole .Kamut of satire, stopping short perhaps bei'or.i 
the noto of high moral indignation. Moreover, aa h<t.i 
beuii aiiori, his long comioxion. ■with John of Oauut i'.; 
well-eatahlishcd fact; and it haa thence hecn cciuchirled 
that Chaucer fully .shared, the opinions and iondoneiGB ve- 
prosented hy his patron. In the supposition ihai; Chaucer 
ap]n’ovf;d of tlie countenance for a long time shou-n by 
John of Gaunt to Wyclif there is ■nothing impiobabloj 
neither, however, is there anything iinprobable in this 
other supposition, that, when the Duke of Lanenstor openly 
washed his hands of the heretical tenets to the utterance of 
which Wyclif had advanced, Olwuoer, together with the 
large majority of Englishmen, hold with the politic dulce , 
rather than wdth the still unflinching Reformer. So long 
as Wyclif’s movement consisted only of aji opposition to 
ecclesiastical pretensions on tlio one hand, and of an 
attempt to revive religious sentiin.ont on the other, half 
the country or more was 'W’ycliliite, and Chaucer' no doubt 
■with the rest. But it ■^voiild require positive evidence to 
justify tlio belief that from this feeling Chaucer (sver 
passed to sympathy with LoUardry, in the vague hut sulli- 
ciently intelligihle sense attaching to that term in the latter 
part of Richard Iho Second’s reign. Richard II. himself, 
ivhose patronage of Clmueer is certain, in tlie end at- 
tempted rigorously to suijpress LoUardry ; and Ko’nry 
lY,, the politic John of Gaunt’s yet more politic aoUj to 
■whom Chaucer owed the prosperity enjoyed by him in the. 
last year of his life, became a persecutor almost as soon, aa 
he.hacame a Idng, 

Though, then, from the whole tone of his mind, Ghaucer 
could not, hut .'lympatliiso with the opponew^of esck'dnn- 
ticiil dominution — though, as a man of free ainl cviricrl 
apirib, .md of airmhorn ability for penetrating heueath the 
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surface, lie could not but find subjects for euiliftas bltivn-i 
and satire in tlio moinbers of those Mendicant Ordej’n iti 
■ whom his chief patron's academical ally had recognificd 
the most formidablo obstacles to the sjn'cad of pure reli- 
gion — yet all this would not justify us in regarding him 
as personally a WycIilFite. Indeed, we might as well at 
onco borrow the phraseology of a recent rospontahlo critic, 
and set down Dan Chaucer iis a Puritan ! The iJoHcy of 
his patron tallied with the view whicli a fresh practical 
mind such as Chaucer’s would naturally he disposed to 
take of the influence of monks and friars, or at least 
of those monies and friars whose vices and foibles were 
specially prominent in bis eyes. There are various reasons 
, why men oppose established institutions in the season of 
their decay ; hut a fourteenth century satirist of tho 
monies, or even of the clergy at large, was not necessarily 
a Lollard, any more than a nineteenth century objector to 
doctors’ drugs is necessarily a liomoeopathiat, 

^ But, it is argried by some, Chaucer has not only assuiled 
the false ; he has likewise extolled the true. Eo has 
painted both sides of the contrast. On tho one side are 
the Monk, the Friar, and tho rest of their follows ; on tho 
other is the Foot Parson of a town — a portrait, if not o£ 
Wyclif himself, at all events of a Wyclifi'ite prie.'!t; and 
in the TaU or sermon put in tho Parson’s mouth are 
recogni, sable henefith tlie aocuiunlations of interested editor, i 
some of tho characteristic marks of Wycliffism. Who i.s 
not acquainted with the exquisite portrait in questkin 'i-— 
A good man was there of I'oligWn, 

And was a ponrS Parson of a town. 

But rioh ho was of holy thought and work. 

Ho was also a ]oarn?!d man, a olork 
That Ohriatijs Gospel timly wonldS preach 1 
And his pariahionors devoutly teaoh. 
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lifiiiiffii ha vfttH, and wondrouii diligentp, 
jirid in advaraity full patient. 

And aaoh ha was y-prorod ofte sitlie.'). 
li'ull loth he vvaa to ouwo men for his tithoB; 

J5nt raiihor would bo givS, without doubt, 

Li nto hiH poor pimahionera about 
Of liis oft‘’iing and oke of liis Bubfitiltino. 

Ho ooidd ill little wealth liavo cuiBisaneo. 

W ido waa his parish, hoiises iar nuimiler, 

Tot failed ho not for either rain or thiindor 
III aioknoss nor lutsohanoe to visit all 
The furthest in his paiieh, gi'eat and ntnall, 

Upon his foot, and in his hand n staff. 

This noble entiample to his sheep Uo gave, 

That first ha wrought, and fifterwanl-s ho taugJit 
Out of the Gospel ho those worcUis caught, 

,And this tigiire he added oka thereto. 

That “ if gold m.stg, what sh all irgu_do i* ” 

For if aprioit bo foul, on whom wa trust, 

No wonclor is it if a loymau rust j 

.iiid shaino it is, if Unit a. priost take keep, 

A foul shephortl to soo anil a clean sheep •, 

Well ought a priest ensaniplo for to give 
■ By his deimndss, how that his sheep should livo, 
Ho put not out his honclico on hiro. 

And loft liis sheop oiionni bored in the mm), 

And mil to hondon unto Saiiilo I’.aul’s, 

'fo seek himself a oliaiitery for souls, 

Or maiuteuaneo with a brotherhood to hohlf 
But dwelt at homo, and koptij well hiu fold, 

.So that tho wolf ne’er iimdo it to miscarry j 
Hi) was a sliopherd and no mercenary. 

And though he holy wore, and virtuous, 
lie was to sinful man not despitoiis, 

A-iid of his KpoGch nor difflciilt nor digne, 

But ill his teaching disoroot and benign. 

For to draw folk to lionvon by faii-nfiss, 

By good eiisarapio, this was Ida busiiit'iw t 
Bii t wore there any person obstinate, 

VVliat BO he wore, of liigh or low estulo, 

Him would ho sharply snub at once. Than thiti 
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A bettor prieefc, I trow, there nowliore is. 

Ho waitod for no pomp and raverenoa, 

Hor made himself a spic^,d oonsoifoca ; 

3nt Chrisfces lore and His Apostles’ twelve 
Ho taught, but first ho followed it himself, 
llio moaii Btrikiiig features in tliis portrait are ua- 
doulitedly those wliich are eharactoristics of the good and 
li (liable working clergyman of all times ; and soma of 
these, aooordingly, Goldsmith could appropriately borrow 
for his goiitle poetic .sketch of hisparson-hrotlier in “ Sweet 
Auburn.” But there are likewise points in the slcetch 
which may bo fairly described as specially distinctive of 
Wyclif ’s Simple Priests— though, as should bo pointed out, 
these Priests could not themselves be designated parsons 
of towns. Among the latter features are the specially 
evangelical source of the Parson’s learning and teaching j 
and his outward appearance— the wandering, staff in 
hand, which was specially noted in an archiepis copal 
diatribe against these novel ministers of the people. Yet 
it seems unnecessary to conclude anything beyond this : 
that the feature which. Chancer desired above all to mark 
and insist upon in his Parson, was the poverty and humility 
which in him contrasted with the luxurious selr-indul- 
ponce of the Monk, and the blatant insolence of the P®r- 
doncr. Prom this point of view it is obvious why the 
Parson is made brother to tho Plmiylmian. Por, in draw- 
ing the latter, Chaucer cannot have forgotten that other 
Ploughman whom Langland’s poem had identified with 
Him for whose sake Cliaueer’s poor workman iahoured 
for hi.s poor neighbours, with the readiness always shown 
by the best of his class, PTor need this recognition of the 
dignity of tho lowly sui’prise us in Chaucer, wdio had. both 
sense of justice and sense of humour enough not to fiatler 
one class at tho expense of the rest, and who ehiowhuio 
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{in t!ic jifnndpk's T(de) veiy forcibly inii.H tin-, i.rufli Ukm'. 
whit in u, f-roai, man is called a emp d'tMl in cwll.nl l.y 
!i miioli simpler name in a huHiblor lelloiv-Bijimii'. 

Tint, tliongh, in the Pamm of a Town, CJInurcev may 
not liare wished to paint a 'WycliHito imtaii,— still hj,s!i n. 
Lollarrt, midei' which designation so Jtuiuy vaiiutiee of 
malcontents, in addition to the follower of W.y<'lil', worn 
popularly included — yet luo oyes and omm wove ojumi ; 
and lie knew well enough what the world and ifo cliildrvn 
are at all times apt to call those who are not aiihained of 
their religion, as woQ as those who make too eonseionM a 
profession of it. The world called them Ijollnrdu at the 
close of the fourteenth century, and it called them Puri" 
tans at the close of the sixteontli, and Methodists at 
the close of the eighteenth. Douhtloss the vintnerH and 
the ahipmen of Chaucer’s day, Iho pabons and pinweyoiv; 
of the playhouse in Ben Jonaon’.e, the fox-lmnling Hfpdres 
and town wits of Cowper’o, like their tuicceKsore after 
them, were not specially anxion.s to dwtin.ouiHh nicely be- 
tween more or less abominablo varieti<!B of eaiiitlinofi;). 
Hence, when Master Harry Bailly’s tro!non(lou.e cail.ba pro- 
duce the gentlest of protests from the Pnr.Kni, the Jovial 
r/osi incontinently “ sraoHe a Lollard in tlic wind," and 
predicts (with a. further How of o.'jjdelivoM) tlinl, Lheie in a 
fiermon to follow. Whereupon the H/iip'inini, prote.Mtn not 
loss cliaractoristically ; — 

“ Ifay, by my fiiliher'a soul, tbn(, (iliall lie not,,” 

Saidd tho Sliipraaii, “here shall 111) iinl. imiiuih, 

Ifo Bliall no gospel hero oxplniii or tf'.aeli. 
W«allboHovemthoRroat,Gricl,”iin>ithhii; 

" Ho woulclo nowii some flill'u!ull.y, 

Or iipriiigB cocklo in our cloanii eiii’M," ‘ 

’ 'i'ho iihikiiaam I lollards was eiToiieoasly deiivoti tVoi' i tiha {.' jo .v.i 
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Aftei' t'ac'i). of fcbo pilgrims except the Farsoii h.'iss Wd :j 
tale (so that obviously Chaucer designed one of the divi- 
fJoiis of his work to close with the Parson’/^), he is sgaiii 
called upon by the Host. Hereupon appealing to the rui- 
dou btedly evangtdieal andj it might without straining be 
said, Wyclilfito authority of Timothy, he promises as hit! 
contribution a “ merry tale in proso,” which provos to con- 
sist of a moral diBCourso. In its extant form the Parson's 
Tale oonlauia, by tiiosido of mnob thatiniglit suitably have 
come from a Wycliffite teacher, much of a (lirectly opposif-a 
'nature. For not only is the necessity of certain, sacra- 
mental. naagflQ to whicli VVyolif strongly objected insisted 
upon, but the spoliation of Church property is, unetuoualy 
; inveighed against as a species of one of the cardinal sins. 

: No enquiry could satisfactorily establish how much of this 
was taken over or introduced mto the Parson’s Tale by 
Chancer himself, lint one would fain at least claim for 
him a passage in perfect harmony with the character drawir 
of the Pa7’Son in the Prologue — a passage (already cited 
in part in the opening section of the present os, say) where 
the poet advocates the cause of the poor in words which, 
simple as they are, desei-ve to ha quoted side hy side with 
that innuorlal character itself. The concluding linos may 
therefore be cited here : — 

Think also that of tho same seed of which churls Bprini', of 
Ihe ‘.‘arao seed syiving lorda ; as well may the churl be saved mi 
the lordi Wherefore I counsel thee, do just so with thy clinil 
as thou wouldcst thy lord did with thee, if thou wert in Iuh 
plight. A very sinful man is a churl as towards sin. I connsol 
thee certainly, thou lord, that thou work in sueh wise with thy 
ehnrls that tliey rather love thee than dread thee. 1 know 
well, where there is degree above degree, it is reiisonable thiit 
men should do their duty where it is duo ; but of a certainty, 
extortions, and despite of our underlings, are damuithlo." 



*11 f^um, iiie Parson’s Tale caiinotj any move Llian Uio 
eliaraeter of the Parson in the Prologmy he interpretBcl aa , 
proving i 'hiiucor to have been a Wyclitfite. But the one 
rii! v/«ll iio tiio other proves him to have perceived much of 
Vrliat W8:j noblest in the Wyclitfite movement, and nuu;h 
of what was iguoblest in the reception with which it mot 
at tlio hands of worldling.^ — ^before, with the aid of tlic 
State, the Chnrch finally aiuiceeded in ciu.sliiiig it, to all 
appoaranctj, out of existence. 

The Tiih contains a few vigorous touches, in 

addition to the lino passage quoted, which luake it diffi- 
cult to deny that Chaucer’s hand was concerned in it. 
The incon-sistency between the religious learning ascribed 
to the Parson .and a passage in the Tale, where the author 
leaves oertain things to ho settled by divines, will not be 
held of mueh account. The most probable coiqoctnre 
seeins therefore to ho that the diseoiu'se has come down to 
us in a mutilated form. Tliis may bo duo to the Tale 
having remained unfinished at the time of Chaucer’s death : 
in which case it would form last words of no unfitting 
kind. As for the actual last words of the fJanferhm/ 
Tales — the so-called Prayer of Ohauaer — it would be 
uubaarablo to have to accept them ns genuine. Tor in 
these the poet, while praying for the forgiveness r>f sins, 
is made speoially to entreat the Divine pardon for his 
*' translations and inditing in worldly vanities,” which ho 
“I'cvolcos ill his retractions.” These include, beside.? the 
Book of the Leo (doubtless a translation or adaptation 
Iroin Ma(3havilt) and many other hooks whioh the 
writer forgets, and “ many a song and many a lecherous 
lay,” all the principal poetical works of Chaucer (with 
tho exception of the Romaunt of the Rose) diseus.sed in 
Uiio essay. On the other hand, he offers thanks for lnudiig 
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Siad tlio grace given him to compose his trausktior! of 
Boothhw and other moral and devotional vrorks. ia, 

to be euro, no actual evidence to decide in oithoi- v.-ay the 
question as to the genuineness of this Prayer, udiinh is; 
entirely one of internal probability. Those wlio will may 
beUevo that the rnonka, who were the landlords of 
Cliaucei’si house at Westminster, had in one way or the 
other obtiiined a controlling inlluejico over his mind. 
Stranger things than this have happened ; hut one profors 
to believe that the poet of the Gant&rbury Tales remained 
master of himself to the last. He had written mnclr 
which a dying man might regret ; but it would bo sad to 
have to think that, “ because of humility,” ho bore false 
witness at the last against an immortal part of himseli^™ 
his poetic geniiiB. 
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OHAHAOTERjaTIOS i 


P OHAUGBE AND OF HIS rOfSTllY, 


Thus, then, Ohaucor Iiad passed away ; — wliether in good 
or in e’'nl odour with the iwwcrful interest with, which 
John of Gaunt’s son had entered into his unwritten con- 
eordate, after all matters but little now. He is no dim 
shadow to us, even in liis outward presence j for tre 
possess EufSeieut materials from which to picture to our- 
selves with good assuranco what manner of man ho was, 
Ocolovo painted from memory, on the margin of one of his ; 
own works, a portrait of hi.g “ worthy master," over against 
a passage in which, after praying the Blessed A^hgin 
to intercede for the eternal happiness of one who had 
written so much in hor honour, he pi-ooeods aa follov/s : — 

Although liis life bo quoiro!i0it7i!cra.il'eaoniblaweo 

Of him hath ra mo BO froah livBlmosfc, 

That to put other anon ill reTOombranfJe 
Of his peraiJii I have here hia likeucsBl 
Matte, to this oad in very soothfuatne^, 

That they that have of him lost thongpt and minti 

Silly by the iMHiiting hero again him »iid. 

In tl.da portrait, in which the experienced eye of Sir 
Harris Meolas sees “incomparably the pest portrait of 
Ghancor yet discovered,’* he appears us ak 
fhan aged nuui clad in dark gown and Iriood—tbo Mtor 
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of tlio fasliion so familiar to us from, tliis very piciUKij 
and from the woll known one of Chaucor’a IsKt ii:i1,riu'.. 

^ King llenvy IV. 5fis attitude in this likouows is liiat 
I of a quiet talker, with downcast eyes, but sufficiently erect 
rbcjiiug oibody^ One arm is extended, and seems lo bo 
gently pointing rpme dbsbryation_wIa(ffi has just icsitod 
from the poet’s li^s, The other holds a rosary, which 
may bo signiheant of t}ie~pieFy attributed to Chaucer by 
Oooleve, or may be a more ordiniuy accompaiiimont of 
conversation, .as it is in parts of Greece to tho present 
day. The features are mild but expressive, with ,iust a 
suspicion — certainly no mprp~of saturnihe'~or sarcastic 
humour. The lips are full, and the nose is what is 
called good by_th6jnarned in s^ff 'refers. " ' Several 
otHer^early p.ortraits of Chaucer exist, aU , of^wbiuh ara, 
stated to bear much resemblEmce to one another. Among 
tiiBin'is one _ in an ear^_if not contemporary, oppy„pf 
Ocoieve’s poems, _^full::length, .aud..aupevacribed.,by.„ tire 

handVrhioh wrote the manuscript.- -In another,., which. Js • 

extremely quaint, he appears. on.hotsebEiok,. in cqmmemn- 
ration of his ride to Canter birry, and is rejrresented 
short of stature, in accordance with the description of 

himself in tho Ganterhury Tales,^ 

For, as it fortuwatoly liappens, he has drawn his like- 
, ness for us with own hand, as ho appeared on the 
occasion to that I'most free-spoken of observers and most 
personal of critic the host of the Tabard, tho “ cock ” and 
marshal of the co mpany of pUgrdms. The fellow-travellers 
had just hoou v.rondorfully sobered (as well they might 
be) by tho pitec us tale of the Prioress concerning the 
little clergy-boy,' —how, after the wicked Jews bad cut his 
throat becamso iq ever sang 0 Alma Ri-dfunptofis, and 
had east 1dm hit o a pit, he was found there by bis mother 
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^ludiy i'oitU tile hymii in liouourof the, 

Vi-^iu wiiieh lifi litid loved so well. Miisto'’ llsiry iVil’y 
Wi;B3( iisi in duty bound, the Ik'et to intoiTupt hy a eUinj; at 
tbo aileiieo wbieh had ensued : — 

AikT. then at firat ho lookfed upon me. 

And Fsaide iliiiB : “ What man act then ?” quolh he ; 

“ Then Uiok&nt as then wontdtat find a baci;. 

For over upon tlie gconnd I seo thee stai-o. 

Approach more near, and looho laorrily ! 

Isow ‘vmre yon, Bim, and let this man hairo spams. 

Ho in the waist ib sliaped na vrell as I ; 

This wore a puppet in an arm to emhraets 
For o,ny woman, small and fair of fcoo. 

Ha searaoth alfiati by his conntonaiioe, 

For unto no wight doth lie dallianco. 

Fwp this paasage we may gather, not only that Chauoei 
i WaSj as the Host of tho Tahaid’s transparent seltirony 
implies, small of statino and' slender, hut that he was 
aeoustonied to he tv/ittod on aucount of the abstracted or 
shsmt leak whieb. so often tempts ehildfeii of the world 
to ofer its wearer a penny for liis thoughts. For “ eliish " 
means hervitched hy the elves, and hence vacant or 
absent in demeanour. 

: , ft is thus, witli ; a fow modest hut inanifc.stly truilLCul 
touches, that Chaucer, after tho maimer of certain groat 
pajuters, iutrodufie.s his own figure into a quiet comer of 
his crowded canvas. Eut mete outward likeuosa is of 
little moment, audit is a more interesting enquiry whether 
thoi'c are any personal characterLstics of anotliut sort, vvhici) 
it is possible with safety to ascribe to him, and which 
must he, in a greater or less degree, coimeeted with 
the distinctive qualities of his litoraiy genius, .F03; in 
tenth it is but a sorry makeshift of lil.orary hiofjr.'iphcr!] 
to seek to divide a man who is an author into t.\yo .«.'3pfts’(it.; 
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biuigis, ill order to avoid the conversely ftillacioiis pro- 
cedure. of accounting for everything which an author has 
v/i-itton hy something which the man has done or been 
inclined to do. What true poet has sought l.o hide, or 
succeeded in liiding, his moral nature from his muso? 
hione in the entire hand, from Potiarch to Villon, siu’ 
least of all the poet whoso song, lilie so miioli of Cluiucer’f!, 
seems freshly derived from HfTature’s own inspiration. 

One veiy pleasing quality in Chaucer must have been 
CD his modesty. In tho course of his life tins may have 
helpS to recommend him to patrons so many and so 
various, and to make him the useful and trustworthy 
agent that he .e y.LdBntlyJaccain..o for conhdential. juissioiia, 
abroad, (physically, as has hcen seen, he represents 
himself as prone to tho habit of casting lu s eye s on tho 
’ g round ; and we may feel tolerably sure that to j^is 
external manner corresponded a qme^ observant_di&j)0" 
sitioii, sneST as that which may he hold to have distiii”' 
guished tho gi-eatest of Chaucer’s successors among 
English poets. To ns, of eQume, tlris quality of modesty 
in Chaucer makefj itself priucipally manifest in the opinion 
which he inoidontally shows himself to entertain con- 
cerning his own rank and chriuis as an author. Horein, 
as in many other points, a contaust is noticeable between 
him .‘iud the groat Italian masters, wdio were so sensitive 
as to the esteem in which they and their poetry wore 
held. Who could fancy Chaucer crow'ticd with liinrel, 
like Petrarch, or even, like Dante, speaking with proud 
luunility of “ the beautiful, style that has done honoiu' to 
him,’’ while acknowledging his obligation for it to a great 
predecessor? Chancer again and again disclaims all 
boasis of perfection, or pretensions to pre-eminence, a.s a 
poet. His Canterbury Pilgrims have in Im name to 
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(lisavcn;-, liko Torsius, haring slept on Mount Puraaf ou.i, 
iij’ “ lOiotorio ” enough lo doaeiiho ,'i heroin'i’s 

heanty ; and lio openly aUowa that liia spirit grows dull 
as he grows older, and that lie linds a diftiouliy as a 
traiudator in matching Ilia rhymes to his French original, 
Ho aeknowledgns as incontestable the superiority ol' the ; 
poets of classical antiquity : — 

— — Iiittlo book, 110 writing then ojivy. 

But sulijcot 1)0 to oil true poiiHy, 

And kiss the BtejiH, wlioro’or tliou soost spiioo 
Of Virgil, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, Staoed 

£ut more than this. In the Ilmm <1/ Fame ho expressly 
disclaims having in his light and imperfect verse sought 
to, pretend to “mastery" in the art poetical 5 and in a 
eharmingly e-xpressed passage of the Prologue to the Legend 
of Good TTomera ho doacrihos himself as merolv.f-'*' 
in the wake of those who have alread’' ® 

: ,, . T(. -J ^ wpod the harvest : 

of amorous song, and have carried-^^i^^ay the corn;— 

And I come after, gleaiyj^g hare and there ' 

•v“- ■ 

_ at others 

y of thij^jj him. id® perfectly conipntihle with a 
IFomtVhichis hardly ever absent from : 
'’hei‘ ie ^vonts supplies a stiinulus not 

hy sustained ollbrt on the part' ' : 
0., v;i«oot. Jlu quahtiea seem natumlly to combine 
iin^,.,a'.nt self-cof^nedness (very diirerent fr, 11a solf-con/^^ ^ 
tent)., wess) wlncl.disknguishes Chancer, iind which help 
to give tohis writigs a manliness oftone, the direct oppd- ' 
of il.e iiT.ricntivfiuerulouflness found in bo great a nii 
oi pmS in a’ times. Ho cannot indeed ho s* 

• fitatiB.s. 


Ti><dAtj.iii .in abfioJute Tesorvo concemii),'; hi'sfii'lf ax* ‘“n 
idiaiia ia Litj writii^s; but. as bo grows older, h(. rrie'n’, to 
bcBomo leas and less inclined to take the public into ni: 
oonMence, or to speak of Mmsolf except in a olearautly 
light and incidental fashion, And in tlie same spiiit be 
neoms, iFithont ever folding bis hands in his lap, o\ 
ceasing to be a busy man and an assiduous author, to 
have grown indifferent to the lack of brilliant success in 
life, whether as a man of letters or otlierwiso. So at 
least one seems justified in interjiroting a remafkable 
passage in the House of Fo^ne, the poem in which 
perhaps Chaucer allows us to see more deeply mto his 
mind than in any other. After survejdng the various 
company of those who had come as suitors for the favours 
of Fame, he tells us how it seemed to him (in his long 
December dream) that some one spolce to him in a kindly 
octernal laa^ 

ito, such cis that '‘--n'riend, what is tby name? 

'uished the greatest o.ithor to have fame ? ” ; 

Snglish poets. To us, of c6?“d("iiuothIi 
n Chaucer makes itself principal?”^ ““mil r 
vhioh he incidentiilly shows himself to < 
erniiig his own rank and claims as an aunrt. 

,sin many other points, a contrast ia notic 

dm and the great Italian masters, who woj 

s to the esteem in which they and thei 

leld. Who could fancy Chaucer crowiioi 

ke Petrarch, or even, like Dante, 

minihty of “ the heautiful style that has 

ini,” while acknowledging his obligation , j.i.turo Ito 

redecessor? Chaucer again and aguaiiii^j,;,, 

oasts of porfeotion, or pi-otonsions to prc-cr, 

oet. His Canterbury Pilgrims have in 
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(■'Uk- t,hci ' in not giw into thaoisy.” 

li !!tsoi) to nolisve, \ran a O'Vjiionttii "-I'rJi 

jii!’ le- om solf-torturiiig 'iinrest as iima (iljiMi;-;, 

CTeiiiitit; ICO hie refusal to ti'O'dbio biriHerlf. uijV, 

tliab lit rrived at a good ago, with oiigiiial ra 

nwii'ch jo c.onstellationa (The passugo ia all Ihn 

more it since Chaucer, as has boon aeon, nctna.lly 

pf).'- 'ojj reepeclablo knowledge of ar-itronoiny.) 

'r encyclopedia, the Eagle, lias, just been re- 

a poet’s lunvillingness to leam the position of 

a ind the Little Bear, Cnstor and Pollux, and 

P ncorniiig v/hich at present lie does not knov/ 

/■stand. But lie replies, “ITo mutter I 

It is no need j 

I tniar, as well (ro God mo spaed !) 

' Thoiu tlmt ivnt© of this matter, 

As thonRh T Iniow tlieir places tlicre. 

Moieovor, an he says (probably without implying any nji.'.- 
ciid .allegorical nteaning); they seem so biagbt that, it tTOulcI 
destroy my eyas to look upon them. Personal inapection, 
tir Ilia opinion, was not. neoeasary for a faith which at some 
times may, and at others must, take the plitco of know- 
ledge ; for we find him, at the opening of the Prologue to 
t-ho Legi’ml of Good tVomm, in a passage the tone of M'hich. 
flhordd not he taken to imply less thnii sis words expree;i, 
;i wri'biii.g.at'follb'ws I--- 

A tlionsanfl tirneii X liave hoard men toll, 

Thai Ihoro is joy in lioaren, and pain in boll j 
And 1 accoi'dil well that it ia so 
lint nathi'loiB, yet ■wot I well o.1ho, 

Tlui* them is none doth in this conntry dwHll 
'S'Uat oithor hath in heaven heon or hell, 

Or any other way oonH of it know, 
isui that he heard, or found it written fit). 
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For by amay may; 110 rami proof recoivo. 

But God forbiii that inou shovild not boliov® 

Moro ttiiiigs than they have evor aeon with eye 1 
Mon shall not fancy everything a lie 
UnloBa themBalves it see, or else it do j 
i’er, God wot, not the lesa a thing is tnin, 

'rhotigh eveiy wight may not it chance to soo. 

'I'lia coiifcral thought of these linos, though it aftcrwucdij 
recoivea a narrower and more conimonplaco applioatioii, 
is no other than that which has been so splendidly 
expressed hy Spenser in the couplet ; — 

Why then aUonld witiesa man so muoh miawoen 
That nothing is but that which ha hath seen ? 

! The wflyaftVfi result produced in Chaucer’s mind hy this ■ 
i firm Imt placid way of regarding matters of faith was a 
' distrust of astrology, alchemy, and all the superstitions 
■svhich in the Parson’s Tale are noticed as condemned by 
tho Church. This distrust on Chaucer’s part requires no 
further illustration after wliat has been said elsow’hore; it 
would have been well for his age if all its children had 
been as clear-sighted in these matters as he, to wliom the 
practices connected with these delusive sciences .seemed, 
and justly so from his point of view, not lesii impiouii 
than futile. His Caron Yer>man!s Tain, a story of iiupoti. 
ture so vividly dramatic in its catastroplie as to have sug- 
gested to Ben Jonson one of the most eJfectivo pas, sage, s 
in his comedy The Ahhaimst, coiicludcH with a moral of 
uninistakeahle solemnity agamst the sinfulnes.s, as well, as 
uselessness, of “multiplying" (making gold hy tlicarts of 
alchemy) - 

'Wlioao raaketh God his adveraiiiy, 

As for to work anything in oontrk'y 
Unto His will, cartes ne’er sliall ho thrive, 
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Bni. iifjiidly UMnistakeablo ia the posUitK Kide i/f tJiia 
flume of mind in siich a passage as tlie follo^viiig — H’ltufn 
iy una of those hclonging to Chaucer liimaolf, and not 
taken from 2iis .’French original — in The Man of Law’s Tale. 
Tlio nsrmtoT is spending of the voyage of Constance, aitev 
her eaeapo from tho massacre in which, at a toast, all lii-r 
fellow-Ohriafcians had been killed, and of how she was 
home hy the “wild avave” from “Surrey” (Syria) to the 
N’orthumbiian shore ; — 


Hero men might nako, why she waa not slain P 
Eko at the feast who might her body save ? 

And I anaw&8 that demand again : 

W^ho savoil Daniel in th’ horrible cavo, 

■When every wiglit save him, master or Imave, 

The lion ate — bel’oro ho ooiild depart ? 

No wight bat God, whom ho bare in his hoait. 

“In her,” he continues, “ God deaiiwl to show Hia miiu- 
oulouB power, so that wo should see His mighty works, 
’.h'or Christ, iii whom we have a remedy for 6ve]?y ill, often 
by means of His own does things for ends of Hia own, 
which are obscure to the wit of man, incapable hy reason 
of our ignorance of undorstiinding Hia wise provideuce. 
But since Constance was not slain at the feast, it might ho 
asked : who kojit her from drowning in the sea ? Who, 
then, kept Jonas in the belly of the wlmlo, till he v/ao 
, spouted up at Hiiiive ? Well do wo know it was no one 
■but Ho who kept thn Hebrew people from drowning in 
the waters, and made them to pa.ss through the sea with . ; 
dry foot. Who hade the four spirits of the tempest, which 
have the power to trouble land and sea, north and south, 
and west and cast, vex neither sea nor land nor the treos 
that grow on it? Truly these things wore ordered hy 
Him who kept this woman sate from the tempest, as well 
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wlion kIw av.’oke as when slie slept. But whunoe sintjh!. 
llii-s woraan Lasro meat and drink, and liov/ (iovdd b'.' 
fcnsl,i',narico laao out to her for three years and aiorcf 'i V/hv, 
then, i'ficl Saint Mary the Egyptian in tlio ro ver)', or iu Use 
desert; 'i Assuredly no one hut Christ. It waa a great 
miracle to feed five tliousand folk with five loav(;K and 
two fishes j hut God in their great need sojit to thcii! 
amiiidancfi.” 

As to the sentitnents and opinions of (jhaucer, then., on 
matters such .as these, we can entertain no roaaojiahlo 
doubt. But we are altogether too ill acquainted with the 
details of his personal life, and with the motives whioh 
contributed to detomine its course, to he able to ai'rive 
at any valid conclusions as to the way in W’hich his prin- 
ciirlfes aifeoted hi.s conduct. Enough has haen already .said 
ooneeming tho attitude seemingly observed by him towards 
the great public questions, and tho great liistorical events, 
of his day. If he had strong political opinions of his 
own, or strong personal views on questions either of ecola- 
■ siastical policy or of roligioua doctrine— in which asanmp- 
, tions there seems nothing probable — hq at all events did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve, or use his poetry, allegorical or 
otherwise, as a vehicle of his wishes, hopes, or fears on these 
heads. The true breath of freedom could hardly ho o^:- 
peoted to lilow through tho precincts of a PlantagesK fc 
court. If Chaucer could write the pretty linos iu tho 
Mand^ilo’s Tale about tho caged hir'd and its uncontroliaiilc 
desire for liberty, his contemporary Barbour could apes, 
trophiae Freedom itself as a noble thing, in 'words the 
Einiplo manliness of which stirs the blood after' a very 
different fashion. Concerning his domestic relatioiia, we v\ 
may regard it as virtually certain that ho was niihappy as 1 \ 
a husband, though tender anff^aflectiouate as a father, .j | 
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r ( iins.^ikif i'i/i!' how rast u pi’opotfcioii of tho ;vJii'a oS' ali 
! Limo& — Lut liioi'o enpeciolly tliat of tho MiJcllo Ag<;;t, aui in 
^ V'hcrjo f'.c'aiii pro-eniinentiy. ofthe period of Siu'ope<>ii iilnio, 

\ iuTo wi'-ioli took itsi tone from tToaii do Monng — is dirooi.o'i 
j ''f;:'.!'.!-!!, woinra and' against laairied life, it ’.vould oh >hi'li- 
' coit to deride how much of the irony, sareasin, und fun 
j laviRlied hy Cliancer on these themes is duo to a fashion with 
whieli ho mulUy foil in, and how much to the impulse ot 
I pevKimal feeling. Aperfect anthology, or perhaps one should 
vi'athor say a complete herbarium, miglit he collected from 
his worlcs of siimples of these a tt acks o n wiaaM- He hn.") 
inanifesily made a careful study of their wtiys, with which 
he now and tlien betrays that euriousl.y intiriiato acqnain- 
. tanca to which we aro accustomed in a Richardson or n 
Ralzac, How accurate aro such incidental retuarks as this, 
that women are “I'uU moasurahlo” in such matters as sleep 
— not caring for so much of it at a time as men do ! How 
wonderfully natural is tho description of Cressid’s bovy oE 
lady-visitors, attracted by the nows that she is chortly bo bo 
surraudored to the- Greeks, and of tho “nice vanity" — 
e. foolish emptinesis — of their consolatory gossip. “ As 
mon see in tovra, and all about, that women are accustomed 
to visit th.rir friends,” so a swarm of ladies came to Oreasid, 
“ and sat themselvos down, and said as 1 shall tell. ‘ 1 
am delighted,’ says one, ‘ that you w'ill so .■ioon .see your 
father.’ ‘Indeed lam not so delighted,’ aaya another, ‘for 
we have not .seen half enough of her since she has been at 
Troy.’ ‘ I do hope,’ quoth the third, ‘that she will bring 
us back peace with her; in which case may Almighty God 
guide her on her departiU'O.’ And Crn.Hsiil heard these 
words and v/onianish things as if she were far aw.ay ; for 
sbo was Inmiiug all the time with another passion than any 
i of which they knew ; so that she almost felt her hoarii die . 


t for woe, and for wearinesa of that eoiiipany.” Bull his 
i ; satire against women is rarely so innocent as this ; and 
/ !;i|: though several ladies take part in the Cantorbm-y Pii- 
' i|,gnniage, yet ]>ilgrip, after pilgrim has Inn Sinv or jrsl, 
jragaiiist then' sox. The courteous Kniylit cannot refrain 
I Ifrom the generalisation''^at women all follow the favour 
of fortune. “The Summatier, wjimjs of a less scrupulous 
Hurt, introduces a diatribe againsFwomen’.s passionate lovo 
of vengeance; and the Shipman seasons a story which 
requires no such addition by an ennineration of their 
favourite foibles. But the climax is reached in the con- 
feasiona of the Wife of Bath, who quite unhesitatingly says 
'/^thaWornen are best won by, flatten and busy attentions ; 
thaWWien won the;pfosii5[/t'o have the sovereignty over their 
husbands, and tho^they tell untruths and swear to them 
with twice the boldness of men j-Mvhilo as to the power of 
their tongue, she quotes the second-hand authority of her 
'■ I fifth husband for tbe saying that it is better to dwell with 
a lion or a foul, dragon, than with a woman accustomed 
to chide. It is true that this same Wife of Bath also 
observe, s svith an effective tu g^iiogue ; — 

By God, if women had hut writtou atories, 

As olorkfiB liavo within their oratbrioa, <, > ' 

They wonid have writ of mou moro wioIcednoBS j A--'' 
Than all tho race of Adam may redress ; ,/ 

and the Legend of Good. Women seems, in ])oijrt of fa"t, 
to have been intended to offer some such kind of amends 
as is here declared to bo called for. But tho balance still 
remains heavy against the poet's sentiments of gallantry 
and reispect for women. It should at the same time he 
remembered that among the Oanterbury Talcs tho two ■ 
which are of their kind the mo,st effective, constitute 
tributes to the most, distinctively feminine and wifely 
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vii'hio of fidelity. Moreover, when coraing iVoni Jueli poi- 
Hoiiagcs as the pilgrims who narrate tlio Take iu queaiiui), 
tlie praise of women has special signilicnnce and value. 
The Merr.hanl and the Shijmian may indulge in facetioua 
nr coarse jihos against wives and their behaviour, but the 
d/«« of Law, i'uU of gi-avo expei-ienco of the world, is a 
witness ahuve suspicion to the womanly virtue of which 
his narrative celehratos so illustrious an exautple; while the 
(Jhrk of Oxford htis in his cloistered solitude, where all 
womanly hlandishments are unknown, come to the con- 
clusion that 


itlon spcali of Job, most for hia liiimbleneso, 

As olerkes, when they list, can well indite, 

Of men in special i but, in trutlifiilness, 

Though praise by oiorha of women bo but slight, 

No man in harnbloness can bini acquit 
As women can, nor can be half so true 
As women are, unloas all things be new. ; 

As to marriiigo, Chancer may be said generally to treat it 
iu that style of laughing with a wry mouth, which has 
from time immemorial been affected both in comic writing 
and on the comic stage, hut which, in tlis oml, even the 
most determined old bachelor feels an occasional inclina- 
tion to consider monotonous. 

r "" Tn all this, however, it is obvious that something at 
least must be sot down to conventionality. Yet the beat part 
of Chaucer's nature, it is hardly necessary to say, was 
neither eonvmit ioiial nor cr^ monplace. lie wna not, we 
■may re.et as.surcdT'one of that'nffiaerous class which in his 
days, as it does in onrs, composed the population of the 
land of Philistia — the persons so well defined by the 
(Scottish poet, Sir David Lyiulsay (himself a courtier of 
the noblest type) ; — 
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/ Z '.Viiij have thoir Ueavt.8 awl whol« iiistints 
On aeasnal last, on dignityrand mifai. 

DosiLtless Cliancer waB a inau of practical gooil bcti!;!!, 
(Icifiirons of suitable employment and of a tniiricicnt in- 
noiuc; nor cun we suppose him to have hcpii one of thorie 
who look iijion social life and its enjoyments with ». jauu- 
diced oyo, or who, absorbed in things which iira not of 
this world, avert their gaze from it altogether. But it is 
hai'dly po.sflihlo that rank and position should have been 
valued on their own aecmmt by one who so repeatedly 
recurs to his ideal of the true gentleman, as to a conception 
dissociated from more outward oircumstanoes, and more 
particularly independent of birth or inherited w'ealth. 
At times, v/o Icnow, men iind what they seek; and so 
Chaucer found in Boethius and in Guillaume da Loiris 
that conception which ho both translates and roprodnees, 
besides repeating it in a little Ballade, probably written by 
him in the last deemnium of his life. By far the boat- 
known and the finest of these passages is that in the Wife, 
of Bnfli’s Tale, which follows the round assertion that 
the “ arrogance” against which it protests is not wortli 
a hen ; and which is followed by an appeal to a j)arallel 
passage in Danto ’ 

Look, who that is most vii’tuoua ahvay 
Privy and opon, and moat intendotli oyo 
To do tho gentle doedos that ho can, 

Take liiin for the greatest gentleman. 

Christ wills we chum of Him our gontlou.ora, 

Hot of our elders for their old riches. 

For thongh they give ns all their heiitilgo 
Through whioh we olaim. to be of lugh parage, 

Yoi may they not bequeaths for no yiing'- - 
H'o none of ns — their virtuous living, 

That m.ade them gentlemen y-eaiiSd Ijo, 

And bade us follow thorn in such, dcgre<s. 
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V.'Mii cnn t,he wisa poftt. of I‘’ior(stioo, 

'i’iiat ilaBte higliUi, speak of tliia eojitfnen ; 

Lrj, iu Eiioli laammi’ of rliyms is Danio’a 
” Koliforu upi'isath by its l>raaoiies auiiili 
Prowosa of niasi ; for God of His prowess . 

Willa t, bat wv claim of Him ons- goiitlenessi i : 

Foi' of our auooators wo no iiiitig olfiiw 

But tomuDral thing;, that, mon may hurt and maim. 

H/tliO .'itill ignol))or gi’c e d of money for ils oti ii -.-okb i horo 
in no I'eaeon vrlmtever to suppose Chaucer to liavu homi at 
any time fictuated ; although, under the jirftnsunt of imroe- . 
diate want, he deyoted a Cot^laM to his empty p\iVo&. 
and made known, in the proper quartors, his desire to see 
it refilled. Pinnlly, as to what is commonly c.alled plear 
sure, he may have sliared the fashions and oyen the vioog 
of his age : hut we know hardly anything on the subject, 
except that excees in wine, which is often held a pardonable 
peccadillo iu a poet, rceoivos his emphatic condemnation. 
It would ho hazardous i,o assort of him, as Berriok iia- 
aeiied of himself, that though his “Muse was jocund, Mh 
life was chaste ; ’’ inasmuch as his name oeonrs in one 
unfortunate connexion full of suspiciousnejas. .But we may 
at least believe him to have spokon his own suntuuents in 
the Doctor ijf Physic’s manly declaration, that 

of all treason Bovoroigu pastilems 

Is when a man batrayeth innoofiBco. 

* i'lio pasaago in Canto viii. of the PvirgaUrio is thus traim- 
IbwI by liongfollow ! 

“ Not oftonfcimea npriaotb Hn’ougli the bruuoliei! 

The probity of man j. and this He wills 
Who gives it, so that wo may ask of Itiin.” 
its intention is only to show that the son is not neoeBBarily what 
.the iiitlicr is before him ; thn.s, Edward I. of England is c inightiev 
nUHi Ilian wes his father Henry III. Ohaucar has ingonionaly, 
tliimgh not iiltogothnr legitimately, presaed tb.o paa^aiie intfi I'ir 


His 1;n:i6 pleasures lay far a'\yay from tlio^o of VHiiifcy 
and ilissipatioii. In the first pilaco, ho soeiua to liavobueji 
a passionate reader. To his loro of books ho is oonstaiitly 
).'o^rrn^~iudeeiT, this may he said to ho the only kind oj 
egotism wiiioh he seems to take a pleasure in iudnlging. 
At tile opening of his earliest extant poem of eousoquoneo, 
the Bonk of tha Duchess, he teUa us how he pr<3&n'ed to 
drive away a night rendered sleepless through melaiiulioly 
thoughts, by means of a hook, which he thought betteii' 
entertainment than a game either at chess or at *' tables.’' 
This passion lasted longer with him than the other passion 
which it had helped to allay •, for in the sequel to the 
well-known passage in the Heme of Fam, already cited, 
he gives us a glimjjse of himself at home, absorbed in his 
favourite pursuit • 

Thou go’st home to thy house auon, 

And there, as dumb as any atoiiB) 

Thou sittest at another book, 

Till fully daziSd is thy look j 
And liv’st thus as a hermit quite. 

Although thy abstiuonoo is slight. 

And doubtless he counted the days lost in which 'he %vas 
prevented from following the rule of life which claowliero 
he sets himself, “ to study and to read alway, day by day, 
and pressed even the nights into his service when he was 
not making his head ache with writing. How oagei- 
and, considering the times in which he lived, how diverse 
a reader he was, has already been abundantly iUnstrated 
in tbe course of this volume..^Iis knowledge of Holy W rit, 
^ Avas considerable, though it probably for the nio.st part 
jl/came to him at second-hand. Ho seem.s to have had 
1 1 some acquaintance with patristic and homiletic literatiiro ; 
i ; he produced » version of the Iromily on Mary jVfagdahme, 
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unproperly attiilnitocl to Origon j and, as aye have fu-on. einu- 
■utiiJ ’f-r,ijig_Alfi'ed in translating Boethina’s fawons inanu;** 
of jnoral pliiloao])hj. His Lati n leamuig oxterideri ovm- 
a '.vido ra/ige ol' litei’atni’^ from Vi rgU and Ovid doy/ii io 
1 some of tlie fayourito Lat m poets of th e Middle Ages. 

I It is to be'feai'ed tE'at lio occasionally road Latin anlliors 

j with ao eager a dosito to arrive at the conton'.s of i.lieir 

j hooks tliat he at ijmes mistook tli^nr meaning — not far 

! otherwise, slightly to' vary a happy'^, comparison made 

by one of his most eminent commentators, than%nany 
people read Ohaucor’s owir writings now-a-daj'^. That 
he possessed any ly^vledge_at._.aU..of_„Grcek„aay^,be 
doubted, both jm general groimds and on account of a 
little slip or two in quotation of a kind not unusual with 
those who quote what they have not previously reath 
His Troilus and Oressid has only a very distant connexion 
indeed with Ilomer, whose JHad, before it furnished ina' 
teiialB for the mediicval Troilus-logend, had b(3en {iltofed 
through .a brief Latin epitome, and diluted into a Latin 
novel, and a jovirnal kept at the seat of war, of altogether 
apocryphal value. And, indeed, it must in general be 
conceded that, if Ch-auccr had read much, he lays claim to 
having read more; for he not only occasionally ascribes to 
laiown authors works which we can by no means feel ' 
certaiu as to their having written, but at times he: even 
cites (or is made to cite in all the editions of his works, 
authors who are altogetlier unknown to firmo by the hanios 
which ho gives to them. But then it must be reuiem- 
bored that other medieval writers have rendered them- 
selves liable to the some kind of charge. Quoting -was 
one of the dominant literary fashions of the age ; and just 
as a word without an oath went for but little in conversa- 
tion, so a .statement or sentiment in writing acquired a 


greatly enliaiifiod value when suggostedbyautliority, nreu 
<r.fieiv a^i aioro pi'eciss a fashion than tins uso of tiin ourr-n 
‘‘ns old hooka nay.” In Chaucer’s days the equivaJeo!' of 
the niodeni "I have Boon it said smnawhere ” — with pot- 
hapa the vontiifesome addition ; “ I thi/ik, in Horaen 
had clearly not become an objectionable expletive. 

Of modern literatures there can bo no doubt that Chaucer 
had made substantially his own, the two which could 
bo of importance to him as a poot. His obligations to the 
Freir(h singers have probably boon over-estimated —at all 
events if the view adopted in this essay be the oojvect one, 
and if the charming poem of the Floimr and the Leaf, 
together with the lively, hut as to its meaning not very 
transparent, so-called GJiaucer’s Dream, ho denied admis- 
sion among his genuine works. At the same time, the in- 
fluence of thellomando la lioee and that of the eourtlypoets, 
of whom Machault was the chief in France and Froissart 
the representative in England, are perceptible in Chaucer 
almost to the last, nor is it likely that he should ever have 
ceased to study and assimilate them. On the other hand, 
the extent of his knowledge of Italian literature has pro- 
bably tin of late been underrated in am almost equal de- 
gree. This knowledge displays itself not only in tho 
imitation or adaptation of particular poems, l)ut more 
especially in tho use made of incidental passages and 
details. In this way Ms debts to Dante ■were eBpooially 
numerous ; and it is curious to find proofs so abundanl of 
Chaucer’s relatively close study of a poet with whose 
genius his own had so few points in common. N'otwitU- 
standing first ai)peai-anceB, it is an open question -ffhethor 
Chaucer had over read Boccaccio’s Deeamorone, with which 
lie may merdj have had in commonthe sources of Hcvoml 
of his (Janterbuvy Tales, But as he ccrtfiinly took 
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oiio of tliom from tlio Tem'de (intlioni; impi'oijuig' it in 
iJi 3 pioc.e;jfi), and not loss certainly, tod adapted the i'/i'o-"- 
iraio in his Troilua and Oi'essid, it is atrango that be should 
Kshain from ?iaming tlie author to whom ho was mere 
ijidehted than to any one other for poetic matoriahi. 

But wide and diverse as Chaucer’s reading fairly dc- 
BorvoB to 111! called, the love of natuTO was even stronger 
and more absorbing in him than the love of hoolis. He 
ii.'is himself, in a very ehariuiii" passage, compaivij the 
strength of the one and of the other of hie preclilee- 
tiona;— 

Aucl as for me, though I have knowlrd^e eligiit, 

In bookiis for to road 1 mo doliglit, 

And to tliom give I I’aitli and full orod&iocj 
And in my lieort have thorn in revomioe 
So heartily, that thcro is gaino none 
That from my bookfia maketh me bo gone, 

But it bo BoVlom rav the holiday, — 

Save, cortaiuly, when that the month of May 
Is oonio, and that T boar flio fovvloa fling, 

And sao the flowers as tlioy bogin to spi'iugi 
Fiu'owell my book, and my dovotidn. 

(Jndonhicdly the litoary fashion of Chnncer'a times is 
roeponsihlo for part of this May-morning sentiment, with 
wliieh ho is fond of beginning his poems (the Canterhui-y 
jiilgriraagi) is dated towards the end of April — but is not 
April “ messenger to May” 1 ). It had been deereeil that 
ilowai'B should be the badges of nations unci dynasties, 
and the tolieus of amorous sentiment; the rose had its 
voiatiup, and the lily, lauded by Chaucer’s rriorm as 
the: symbol of the Blessed Yirgin ; while the daisy, which 
lii'fii fijining from the tears of a forlorn damsel, in h’ranco 
gave its name (marguente) to an entire species of coOTtly 
ver.ie. 'the onthnaiastic adoration professed by Chancer. 
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in the Prologue to the Legend of Oood Wo?nei>, tur iha 
daisy, which he afterwards identifies with the good 
Alceste, the typo of faithful •wifehood, ia of course a 
mere poetical figure. But there is in his use of thooo 
fa.vonrite literary devices, so to speak, a variety iu 
sameueas sigruflcunt of their accordanco witli his own 
taste, and of the frank and fi-esh love of nature which 
animated hini, and which scorns to us as juuch a p.'trt of 
him as his love of books. It is unlikely that Ins per - 
sonality will ever become more fully known tlian it is 
at inesent ; nor is tliere anything in respect of which we 
seem to see so clearly into his inner nature, as ■with regard 
to these twin predilections, to which he remains true in all 
his -w'orks, and in all his moods. WMe the study of 
books was his chief passion, nature was his chief joy 
and solace ; while his genius enabled him to transfuse 
what he read in the former, what came home to him in 
the latter was akin to that genius itself; for ho at limes 
reminds us of his own fresh Canaco, wlioni he describes 
as looldng so full of bappiness during her walk through 
the wood at sunrise 

Wliat for the season, -what for the momfng 
And for the fowles that ijho hoards sing, 
i'or right auon she wisto what they moaiit 
Itiglifc by thoir song, and. Icnow all their intent. 

If the iihove view of Chaucer’s cliaractci' and iutellcctual 
tastes and tendencies be in the main correct, there will 
seem to be nothing paradoxical in dosciibing his lii'U'nry 
pi'Ogrc.ss, so far ns its data are ascoiiaiiuible, as a most -slca<ly 
and regular one. Very few men awake to line! thcTusoIves 
either famous or great of a sudden, and perhaps as few poets 
as other men, though it may be beresy against a vonoraUe 
maxim to fiayso. Chaucer’s works fonu a clearly recogni.'sablH 
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of sUspR towards the highest achievoiaeiit of whioli, 
iindei- the cireumstances in which he lived ittid wrote,, he 
ea.u be held to have been capable ; sud liis loug piid 
avfliioiis Relf-tiuiiiiwg, whether consciously or not (liyeoti!!,i 
to a ijarticular cud, was of tliat sure hind from which 
goniun itself derives strength, llis beginnings aa a wnitcv 
rvoj'o dictal.od, j)iii‘tly hy the iniiJiilso of tlj.ot iinitativo 
faculty which, in poetic natures, is the uaiml precursor of 
tloi ereativo, partly by the influence of prevailing lastes and 
tlio ab.senee of nativo Euglisli literary jneJecesaors whom, 
considering the circumstances of liis life and tho nature of 
his temporaniout, he could have found it a congenial task 
to follow. French poems wore, accordingly, his earliest 
models} hut fortunately (unlike Gower, whom it is so 
mstructive to compare with Chaucer, precisely because 
the one lacked that gift of genius which the other pos- 
sessed) he seems at once to have resolved to make use for 
his poetical writings of his nativo speech. In no way, there 
fore, could ho have begun hi.s career with so iiapiiy a 
promise of its future, as in that which he uctually cho.sP,. 
Jfor could any course so naturally have led liiui to introduce 
into his poetic diction tho French idioms and woj'ds already 
used in tiie spoken language of Englishmen, mure espe- 
ci.'dly ill tho.so clas.sos for which ho in the ilrot instance 
wrote, and tlius to oonfor upon our tongue the groat benefit 
which it owes to him. Again moat fovtunaUdy, otliem 
hud already pointed the way to the selection for literary 
use of that 'Fuglish dialect which was probably the nio.-d, 
Kuilablo for tho pm-poso ; and Ghaucor as a Southorn imin 
(like Ilia Paronu of a Tomn) bolongod to a part of tho 
country whore tho old alliterative vorao had long .siuco 
been dl.Ruardod for classical and romance forimi of veipill- 
cation. 'I’lnis the Rommnit of ihe livfo moat ouite.Uy 


opoiin Ms b'terary life — a toansktion in \v3iich Uuao It 
nothmg origLuel except an occasional turn of vhi’nsti, hut 
in iilte transktor finds opportunity ibr exuvciciiig 

Ms powers of judgment by virtually ro-cdifcing the wni'i. 
before him. And already in tho Boo/i! of the Dueh'!:i'. 
though most iinmistakeably a follower of Macliaulb, ho is 
fdso tho rival of the great French /jYJ7twc?-c, and baa advanced 
in freedom of movement not loss than in agree, 'ihloness of 
fomi. Idien, as his travels extended liLs ac(pi;iin!ance with 
foreign literatures to that of Italy, he hero found abundant 
fresh materials from which to food his productive powersj 
and more elaborate forms iu which to clothe theii' results ; 
while at the same time comparison, the kindly nurse of 
originality, more and more enabled him to reca,st instead 
of imitating, or encouraged him fr-eoly to invent. In Troilus 
and Omdd he produced something very different from a 
more condensed translation, and achieved a rvork in wHch 
he showed himself a master of poetic expression and sus- 
tained narrative ; in tho llmise. of Fame and tha Assembly 
of Fowls he moved with freedom in happily contriv'od 
allegories of his own invention ; and with tho Legend oj 
Good Women he liad tiheady arrived at a stage whisii he 
could undertake to review, irnder a pleasant pretext, hut 
with evident consciousness of work done, the list of hie 
previous works. “ IIo hath,” he said of himself, “ niadci 
many a lay and many a thing.” Meanwhile the lahoui' 
incidentally devoted by him to tranaktion from the Lutiu, 
or to the composition of piuso treatises iu tlio scholastic 
manner of academical exercises, could but littlo afl'oet Iris 
general literary progress. Tlie more schohuship of youtli, 
oven if it he the reverse of close and profound, is wont to 
eliug to a man through life and to assert its modest okiTOS 
at any season; and thus, Chaucer’s sohool-leaming oxBraised 
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liWla influflaijo either of an aclvanciiig ov of is, 
bi.nd upon tiio fxil] dovelopiuont; of hia goniusi. 
is he BO truly liiraself as in the mastevpieee of hia IwA 
yoara. 'Fov tlie Oantevburij Tales, in which ho is ni onue f 
f^reatnst, most oiiginal, and most catholic iu tlio choice ol 1 
siiatoi'iala aa well aa in moiul Byinpathit's, heart! the uii- 
mistiilcfijihlo stamp of having fonnod Uio crowning lalioar I 
of Ilia lii'e — a worlc which death alone ])reventcd him froiii I 
fiomplotiiig. 

It may he said, williout presumption, tluit such a general 
view as this leaves ample room for iill reasonahle theories 
aa to the. chronology and sequence, where these remain 
more or less unsettled, of Chaucer’s indisputahly germine 
works. In any case, there is no poet whom, if only ns an 
exercise in critical analysis, it is more interesting to study 
and re>study in connexion with' the cursimstances of his 
literary progress. He s till, a s has been seen, belongs lo ■ I 
the Middle Ages, hut to a period in which the fiolilesl ideal-s i 
of these hliddle Ages aro already hoginriing to pale and 
their mightiest institutions to <][ualce around him j in which 
learning continues to ho in the maiu scholasticism, the 
Unking of argument with argument, and Ilia accumulation 
of .authority upon authority, and poetry rernains to a 
great extent the criibhodnoss of clorkn or tlio fbntmlity (if 
courla Avgain, Chaucer ia_^me(lia3val iu l.iickr, of stylo niul 
tui-na of piiraso; hodfUm contents liiinself v.'ifh 1, ho tii(u.'.l 
of ligiires and the most unTefeeshing of ancient doviceu, find 
freely resorts to a mixture ofimmosand a.“.sooiationfj belong- | 
iiig to hts own times with others derived from other sgen. / 
'J’hie want of literary perspective is a sure sign of moefut. ) 
vidiam, and one which has amused tho world, or li;ia iurrciil 
upon it, idnco tho Eenasoenco taught men to study both 
olaasical and biblical antiquity as roalitiea, and not nua’cly 



ms a siiJ«cps:'aoii of pictures or of sapestricK oji a will. 
Chancel- mingles things mediseval. luid things cliiasieril n/i 
fi'onlj as he hmckets King David with the pliiloaophor 
' SeuGca, or Judas Iscariot with tho Greek “ dissiinuhttoi’" 
Sinon. His Dido, mounted on a stout pall rey papei- 
whits of line, with a red-and-gold saddle embroidered 
and embossed, resembles Alice Perrors in all her pomp 
rather than the Virgilian. queen. Jupiter’s eagle, tlm 
poet’s guide and instructor in the allegory of the Iloiine 
of Fame, invokes “ ,Saint Mary, Saint James,” and 
"Saint Clare” all at once; and the pair of lovers at 
Troy sign their letters “ la vodre T.” and la vostrn G," 
Anachronisms of this kind (of the danger of which, 
by the way, to judge from a passage in the Prologue 
to the Legend of Good Wrmim, Chaucer would not, 
appear to have boon wholly unconscious) are intrinsically 
of very slight importance. But the niorality of Ghaueev’s 
narratives is at times the artificial and overstrained mo- 
rality of the Middle Ages, which, as it were, elutnhea hold 
of a single idea to the exclusion of all others — a morality 
which, when carried to its extreme consequences, inakea 
monomaniacs as well as martyrs, in both of which species, 
occasionally perhaps combined in. the same persons, the 
Middle Ages abound. J'he fidelity of Ci-isoldis under the 
trials imposed upon her by her, in point of fact, brutal 
husband is the fidelity of a martyr to unreason. Tlio 
story -was afterwards put on the stage in the Elizabethan 
age ; and though even in the play oi Patient Oriml (hy 
Chettlo and others), it is not easy to reconcilu flic 
husband’s proceedings with the promptings of common 
flense, yet the playwrights, with the iiastinot of -Dieir 
craft, contrived to introduce some element of humanity 
Into bis clmractor and of probability into h is conduct. 
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Agriiu, f.he rapm-cliivalrotis respeot paid by Atvira^ius^ 
the .Breton knight of \:hf> Franldin’s Tain, to tlie ■sanetity 
of Jiis -iviffj’s word, Beriously to . the peril of hin own 
and his wife’s honour, is an effort to which probably 
6V6U thfi KiiigVff of La Mancha hbnself wavild have 
provoii imcqual.7 It is not to he expocted that Chaiioer ) 
should have failed to share some of tho projudiens of hia 
times as widl as to fall in with their ways of thought iiiul 1 
eenthiient ; and though it is the Pnorens wlio tolls a 
iitoiy against tho Jews which passes tho legend of Hugh of 
Lincoln, yeHt w'ould he very hazardous to seelc any irony 
in this legend of b igotry. In general, much of that luiivete 
which to modern rea(.lors seems Chaucer’s most obvious 
literary quality must bo ascribed to the times in wliioh he 
lived and wrote. This quality is in truth hy no moans that 
which most deeply impresses itself upon the observation 
of any one able to compare Chauoor’s writings with those 
of his more immediate predecessors smd successors. Hut 
the sense in which the term naif shouhl bo understood in 
literary criticism is so imperfectly agreed upon among 
us, that wo have not yet oven found an English equivalent 
for the word. 

To Chaucer’s times, then, belongs mueh of what may at 
fiivsb sight .seem to include itself among the characleriatics 
of his genius ; while, on the other hand, there are to bedis" 
tinguished from those the influon.ce,s duo to his li'aining and 
studies in two literatures — the Eroiich and i.he H.aliau. 

Tn the former of these he must have felt at liomo, if not ‘ 
by birth and descent, at all events by .social oomiexion, 
habits of life, aonl ways of thought, wliilo in tlio bitlor 
ho, whoso own country’s was still a ludf-llodged litoituy I 
life, found ready to his hand maGterpieces of mtistie, 
uiatuvliy, lofty in conception,: broad in boaring, tinislu'd I 
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ill ibi'ii). Tbftre still TOTnaiii, for stuumary Tovii'i’t, Oio 
plmeuts pi'opor to his ow poetic individuality--' -tlioso 
■wliich mark him out not only as the first great poet of 
hifi own nation, hut as a great poet for all times. 

Tliojioetnmat please; if he wishes to be successful an-l 
popitlar, h o must suit h imself to the tastos of his public : 
and even if he ho indifierent to immediate faiiio, lie must, 
afj belonging to one of the most impressionablo, tho most 
rccejitivo s]iccies of hnniankind, live in a souse U'ifJi 
and for his generation. To meet this demand" upon llirr 
fJenrnsTChauoeFwa^ with many gifis which ho care- 
fully and as.siduously exercised in a long series of poetical 
experiments, and which ho was able felicitously to com bins 
for the achievement of results unprecedented in our litera- 
ture. In read iness of des criptive power, in brightness 
and variety of imagery, and in How of diction, Chaucer 
remained unequalled by any English poet, tiU ho rvas aiir- 
passed — it seems not loo much to say, in all throe respects 
— by Spenser. His verse, v/here it suits his purpo.so, gliltcK, 
to use Dunbar’s expression, as with fresh OTiamcl, and it.s 
hues are variegated like those of a Eleiiiisli tapcfibry, liven 
w'hcro his deaciiptive enumeration.s seem at first sight 
monotonous oi' perfunctory, they are in truth grafjhie and 
true in iheir di'taijs, a.s in tiie list of hinis 
of Fnwh, quoted in p.nrt on an earlier page of this iwsay, 
and in tho shorter list of trees in the sumo poem, wliich 
is, however, in its general foaturcs imitated from Jkic 
bcaccio. neither King James I. of Scotland, nor SiMinsor, 
•who after Chaucer essayed similar were 

hapjiinr than ha had been before them. Qr,wo may rcj'or 
to the dcBCTiption^of the preparations for the toin-namei-i 
and of the tournament itself in the KnigM’n Talo, ortothr. 
thoroughly Dutch picture of a disturhance in a fanis ymd 
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If! i.lto .ci'iiu’s Priesfs. Tho vhidnosB wU li wliic'li 

scGiif!!! and evonta as if "lio had lliBUi hejorn hi'. 
t)'.v.nyv'e!;, v/aa no doubt, in the first iualaiieo, a renult oi’hifi 
otifi ijaftf-'iniitivo tenipemmontj Imt one would jffoijiibiy 
iU!i.go\v'ron;f in attributing thefuLiess of Uieuac which lie 
jiiadsi of this gift to the inflnouco of hjo Ttaliau .siiitl 
t-ioii! (iHjifidally to those -vyhicli led him to ])!iiitc,..\yJj.oS!' 
luiittitiuliiiouc characters and swuioa inipvpLM th('niselvwi 
with fio cIiiif'nTTr and iiuiuediato a dolimf' iic-s, upon the 
ivniigiiiatipn. At lije same time, CiiiuiceiV rcsoiinws soom 
iuexhaustil)]o_&ir_lillnig uj) or rounding oft his narratives 
with_ftigjjid,of chi valrous love or religioub legend, by the 
introduction of samples of achol astie discourse or devices 
of 'pTsrsonaJ. or jgoneial allegory. He cominaiTcIs, vyhofo'' 
neceaaary, a yholoriciati’s readiness of illustration, and a 
miMfpie-vrvitor’s jriYeiitivonea^ as to machinery ; he can 
evdiVtiti tho IloU'Se o/Famo) conjure uplih elaborato but 
self-oonsistont phimtasmagoT}’^ of hia own, nud conlinuo it 
with a fulness proving that hia iunoy would not bo at a v 
loss for supplying even more materials tlian ho cares to 
uinploy. ' -• v., 'a; 

lint Chaucer’s pootry derived il.a jiower to plpucc from 
yet rinothf>r ipuility j and iu this ho Avas the Hint i>f our 
I'.nglisli ])oots to cuiulnto tho potds of the two litcriituvc!’, 
to which iu tho luattor of his ]u'oilu(;(.ioii3, and in the 
ornainoiil 1 of his diction, ho owed so much. Ttoo is hi 
■ ' ’’IL 3 J)-i Vlfd o.iv;lii6tLli!!rdly^ over wholly h)ses_itarlf, 

and ■wh ich at times in ae sweottasjftiajLiji an y E nrtlish 
■poet aft^Mm. 

'iiiis asbcrtion is not one which is likely to bn gainsaid 
at the present day, rvlieii tlioro is not a ainglo lover <o 
Chiiiicev -who would sit dovm contented with J Xrydfin’fi 
reu'Icsceuding mixture of censure and praiso. “ The ysfl.".!.! 
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,of Clifmcor,” Iw wrote, “I confess, is not hanii'niioiiy to 
03. They who lived with hiin, and some tiino after him, 
thought it musical j and it continues so, oven iu our 
judgment, if compared with the numhers of Lydgote and 
Gower, liis contomporarios ; there is a rude swoetuuSB of 
a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleasing, thoiigli 
not perfect.” At the same time, it is :iio doubt necosaary, 
in order to verify the correctne.s8 of a less balanced jnilg- 
mont, to take the trouble, which, if it could but be be- 
lieved, is by no means great, to master the rules and 
usages of Chaucerian vorsilication. The.so rules and nsageij 
the present is not a lit occasion for seeking to explain,' 

' It may, however, bo stated that they only partially connect 
them, selves mth Chaucer’s use of form.s which are now obsolete — 
more especially of inflexions of verbs and substaiitivaa (inolnding 
several instances of the famous final e), and continotious with the 
negative ne and other monosyllabic words ending in a vowel, of 
the initial syllables of words beginning with vowels or with the 
letter h. Those and other variations from later usage in spelling 
and prommoiation — such as the ooourrenoe of an e (sometimes 
sounded aiid sometimes not) at the end of words in which it 
is now no longer retained, and again the frcftuent aceeutuatioii 
of many words of French origin in tlielv last syllable, as in 
Frencii, and of certain words of English origin amilogouBly — are 
to bo looked for as a inattor of course in a last WT’iting In tlm 
period of our language in which Chaucer lived. ITo oletuly foro- 
e;nv tho didiculties which would bo caused to his roadoi-H by ttie 
variations of usage in spoiling and pronunciation— variationn to 
soino extent rendered inevitable by; the fact that ho wrote in an 
English dialect which was only gradually coming to bo aociipted 
as tho uniform lauffuago of English writers. Tow'nnls tho oloao 
of his 'Vridlus amd Cressid, he thus addreasea his “ little book,” in 
fear of tbo mangling it might undergo from scrivenera who migb.l 
bliindor in the copying of its woi-ds, or from reoitera who might 
maltreat its verse in the distribution of tho aoeontsj — 

And, since there is so great diversity 
In English, and in writing of our fongae, 
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V,’’iih regard to the most important oJ hlu'in i’i it 
too muoib to say that biatinc^ajul_,ftXj)eriftufi) hiJI very 


I i»'o,y to GoU that nono may roipwrito t)ioo) 

Nm- tlioo miBinetro, for deliiult of tonguo, 

A nd whoruHOB’or thou mayst ho mud or Bung, 

'I'Imt tlion bo Timloratootl, God £ hnBetK!h. 

(!ut ill Ilia voi'fiiliciitiiin iio likowiuo udopiod cm'lain oUii f 
pruotiiioa wliiidi had uo Huoh origin or roaaon nti those nlroiidy 
I'td'nrraii to. Among tliom wuro tlia ailliliHuii, at tiio oiid ol' a iinn 
of il-re nodDnlrt, of an iiiiaccoDhod syHahloi and tim (inb;.tii.ut;mi, 
for the firati foot of u lino either of four or of five acoents, of a. 
single syllahlo. Theao floviationa from a atrioter system of 
versification ho donhtless permitted to himself, partly for the sake 
of variety, omi partly inr that of coiivonionce ; but noithor of 
thorn ia pooaliar to himself, or of supreme iriipnrtatice for the 
effect of his verse. In fact, ho seams to allow as much in a pas.siiga 
of his .Howe of Fame, a poem written, it should, howover, ha 
ohserved, in an easy-going form of verse (the line of four ttocents) 
VvJiioh ill his later period Chaucor sooina with this eiosptiori to 
have invariably diacarded. Ho here beBoechos Apollo to make his 

somewhat agreeflhlo, 

Though some vorao fail in a syUablo. 

But another of his nsiigoB— tlio miaunderstamling of which liiia 
more tiian aiiyihing oieo caused Mb art as a writor of verwi to he 
misjiidgcd -sooin.s to havo hoeu due to a very different cau so. 
To undorstaud the real nature of the usage in rjiioation it w only 
ncc.BSBary to soixo the principle of Oliaucor’n rliytliiu. Of thia 
prineiplo it was well said many years ago by a moat competent 
autliurity— Mr. 11. Itorno — tliat it in " ituioparahle from a full or 
fair exorcise of the genius of, our language in veraiil cation,” 
I'or though this usage in its full freedom was gf.udnaily again ' 
Inst to our poet, ly for a time, yet it was in a largo nieasuro 
rocovorod by Sliakspere aud the later di'iuiuiUatH of our great 
age, and luis Binoo boon never altogether abandoned agninr-not 
ovoii by the correct writers of tho Augiistan ijcriorl — till by tli« 
favourites of our own times it ia rosortod to with a perhaps 
o.s-ccci’,ive liberality. It oousista sboply in siurrinp over cortaiii 
final Byllablen — not eliding them or oontracting them with the 
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] a)it^iljr_co:n])iu(iio-mdicak6-tQ-aRititelligeuii veads'i w'lOit- 
l,hft jiogt lias tOBOrfed to it. Without intelligonco on Uio 
I wart of the reader, the beautiful harmoinos of Mr. 'i.’eimy- 
'sou’s latfsr veuse remain obscure; so that, takou in thin 
the most musical of Ifinglish Torso may seem as 
diffioult to read as the most rugged ; but in the former 
ease the lesson is learnt not to be lost again, in tho-lidtov 
tlio tumbling is ever beginning anew, as with the rook oi 
Si^j^im. J^ero is noOiing that can fairly he called 
rugged native V61BO of jChaucer. 

I " And'foi'timateiy there are not many pages in this poet’s 
works devoid of lines or passages the music , (j^whioh .cannot 
/ esc ape an y ear, however unaccustomed it may be to his 
I diction and versification, Wliat is the nature of the art 
'' at whose bidding ten monosyUahles anange thomsslves 
into a line of the exquisite cadence of the following ; — 

And she was fair, as is the rose in May P 

Nor would it ho easy to find lines surpassing in their 
melancholy charm Chaucer’s version of the lament of 
Medea, when de.sorted by dasoii, — a passage which makes 
the reader neglectful of the English poet’s modest hint 
that the letter of tlio Golchian piinoess may be found 
at full length in Ovid. The lines shall ho quoted varhatim, 
though not literatim; and perhaps nobotiier example, and 
none more readily appreciabMMjy a modern car, could lie 
given than the fourth of thorn of the harmonious oifect of 
Chaucer’s usage of slmring, referred to above : — 

Bylliibluii following upon them, but pnaaing over thorn lightly, oo 
that, without being inaudible, they may at the snjnn time iti>t 
intoi fere with the rhythm or beat of the verae. ^L'liia i3Ba>'o. by 
adding to the variety, incontestably adds to the liosibility and 
beauty of Olmucer’B yersifioation. 


Si!.j OitftltACTBnUS'J’IOS oif OUAllOKii,. 1% 

Why likM iihee my yellow hair to BOO 
Mora tlian tho boimdiis of wine houooty P 
Why likhcl mo tliy youth anti thy faimi’HO 
Ami of thy tongue the infinite jjraoiouauoes ? 

O. hatl’afe thou in thy oonqnost (load y-boo(n). 

Ml myoHo untruth had there diocl with thno. 

Qualities and poweva such aa the above, have belon'ifid 
tii pouts of vory varioua tiniiss and (soimtiius liolufii lUid 
pi'tev CniaaeoT. But in addition to thcrio Im luoiit. 
iifKiiw-.dly poBsoanod othora, wliicli are not iiHiial anioiig 
tlio poots of our nation, and ivMoh, tvliencesoovoi' 
thoy had come to liim pereonally, had not, before they 
made their appeniauco in him, Beomed indigonoua to the 
English soil. It would indeed bo easy to niisreprefiont 
the liistory of English poetry, cbiring the period which 
Chaucer’s advent may bo said to have closed, by asoribing 
to it a uniformly Bolemn and aerioua, or even dark and 
gloomy, charaetor. Sudi a d ascription would not apply to 
the poetry of the period before the Norman Compiost, 
though, in tiuth, little room could be left for the play of 
fancy or wit in the liamniored-out war-song, or in the 
lojig-dra-vvn soriplural parapln-aae. Nor wa.'s it liktdy Ui.at 
a contagious gaiety should find an opportunily of inani- 
festing itself in tbo (sourao of tbo vemificatiou of grave 
historical chronicle.s, or in the tranipiil objutitivo ropro- 
duel-ion of Ibe enillo.HS traditions of British logend. Of Iho 
popular songs belonging to tho period after the Norman 
Oonguest, tho remains which furnish ua with dheot or 
indiroet ovideneu concerning them, hardly onahlo iia to 
form an opinion. But wo know that (tlui cavilling .sphit 
of Ohaueor’s burlesguo lUiyme of Sir Thopem notrvith- 
c-lamling) the ellbrts of English metrical romance in the 
thiiieenth and fourteenth centurios were neither few noi 
ieelihr, idthongh these romances were chicdlj^ iransla tiorin, 
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fiomfitimcs abridgrnenta fco boot — even the Avtliui'inn. eyck 
having been only imported across the Channel., tliough it 
may have thus como back to ite original homo. There is 
some animation in at least ono fliinouB chroniclo in vukvj, 
dating from about the close of ’ the thirtoemth century j 
tlierc is real spirit in the war-songs of iliiiot in the 
middle of the fourteenth ; and from about its beginnings 
dates a satire full of broad fun concerning tins jolly 
life led by the monks. But none of these works or of 
tho.se contemporary with them show that innate lightness 
and btioj’anoy of lone, which Bcem.s to add wings to ibo ai't 
of poetry. Nowhere had the English mind found so real 
an opportunity of poetic utterance in the days of Chaucer’s 
own youth as in Langland's unique work, national in its 
allegorical form and in its alliterative metre j and nowhere 
had this utterance been more stern and severu 

.No sooner, however, has Chaucer made his appearance as 
a poet, than ho seems to show what miatrcs.s’a badge he 
weans, which party of the two that have at moat times 
divided among them a national literature aud it.s repreaeu- 

f tatives he intends to follow.wTho burden of his song ia “ Si 
douce ost la marguerite:” lie has learnt the way s ofEroncli 
1 galliuitry ns if to the manner born, and thus becomes, as it 
j. were without hesitation or effort, tho^ fiist English luvo- 
f poet. Nor —though in the course of liis naroer his rango nf 
themes, liis command of materials, and liis choice of forms 
are widely enlarged — is the gay banner under wliicli lie has 
ranged himself ever deserted by him. With the exception 
I of the ILotm of Fame, there is not one of his longer pooiiiB 
j} of which the passion, of Ipvo, under ono or anotlior of its 
!| aspects, d(5es not either constitute the main subject or (as 
i in the Co-nterhury Tales) furnish the greater part of the 
i contents. It is as a love-poet that Gower thinks of Chaneer 
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whmi pujlri;.; a. tribute La him in tin own vi-rasi ; it if; to 
the attocko iriarlo upon him in his chametor aa a 1 .oV8']k)o 1.; 
and to his couBciouenosB oi' what ho has auhiovod as Hiiyh, 
that ho gives expression in the Prologue to Dm L&jeod of 
Good Woman, whore his fau' advocate tellu the (iod oi 
Love:- — 

Tlia iiin,T) Lath soi-vJsd yon of his oininmf', ' 

And fiirlLorod well your law in Lis writ.mg, / 

All be it that ho cannob well indUo, 

■?ot Lath ho jnado unloariiisd folk doliglit 
To servo you iii praising of your iiaroo. 

And SO he roaumes his favourite theme once more, to toll, 
as the Man of Law says, “ of lovers up and down, more 
than Ovid laakoa mention of in his old Epistles." This 
fact alone — that oui' first great English poet was also our 
first English love-poet, properly so called — would have 
sufiiced to transform our poetic literature through his 
agency., , , 

■What, however, calls for .^leeial notice, in coiinexioc 
with Cliaucer’s special pootic^quality of gaiety and bright- 
ness, is the preference which he exhihifi for ’lr'oaling ' ilio 
joyous asptsots of this many-sided passion. Apart from 
the Legiiiid of Good Women, wliich is specially designed 
to give lirilliaut exaniploB of the i'aitlifulne.ss of women 
niulei’ circTimskncoa of trial, pain, and giief, ami from two 
or three of tire Canfarbiinj Talcs, ho dwells witli coiifueienl 
preference on tho bright side of love, though rcnuiiniiig a 
Hiiiingor to its divine radiance, which shines forth so 
fully tipon us out of tho pages of Spenser. Thus, in tho : 
Assemhhj of Fowls all is gaiety and mirth, as indeed heseems 
tho genial neighbourhood of Cupid’s temple. Agoiiti, 
in Troilus and Gressid, tho earlier and checrfal pai t of 
tlic iovci-Rtory is that which he devolopesi with utiinifd,iikfi 
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iiUe fij'mpatliy and enjoyment^ andinliis liandB tliifipaii, o’ 
the poem benomoE) one of the moat cliorjnin" pootie niU'.fa» 
th'eo of the hirth and gro\ytli of young love, whiol' oav 
literatiivo poi’seascs — a soft and sweet (iouiiterpai't to th;- 
couuuiumg licat of Marlowe’s unrivalled lltiro and Leandcv. 
Y/itli Tvoiius it v/as love at first eight— - xvitU Orofishl a 
pa.itiiou of very gradual growth. But so lull of uaUii'o i*i 
tire uiirjativQ of this growth, that one is irrosislihlv ve- 
miiuleil. at laove than one point of the iuiniita1)]e creatiims 
of the great modern master in the desoriplioii of women’s 
love. Ts there not a touch of GretoUen iuOressid, retiring 
into her chamher to ponder over the (irst revelaliou to her 
of the love of Troilus? — 

CrosBid arose, no longer tboro elie stayed, 

Blit straight into lior closet went anon, 

■ And set lior down, ns still as any stono, 

And every word gaii up and down to wind, 

Tiiat ho had said, as it oamo to her iiiind. 

A.nd is there not a touch of Clarchen in her--- though with 
a difforenes — when from her ca.someiit slie lilusliiugly 
bohohhs her lover riding past in triumph : 

So like a man of arintia and a Icnight 
Ho was to see, filled full of high proweuu, 

For both lie had a body, and a might 
To do that thing, as well as Iiardiiioas j 
And oko to see him in his gear him drose. 

So I'rosh, so young, so wieldly soomM lin, 

It truly was a heaven him for to BOO. 

IJ is holm was hown about in twenty plnoBS, 

That by ,a iissiia hung hia back boliiud. 

His shield was dashed with strokes of swords a.nii mnemi, 
III which moil mights many an arrow find 
Tha t pioroM had the horn and norvo and rind ! 

And aye the people cried : "Hero comes our joy. 

And, next bis brotbor, bolder up of Troy,” 
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fOvoij ill tlie vftiy Book of the Duchnes, iho vddowcd 
iuirfv (Icsioribrs tlio laaidoii channa ofkis lost wife -svitb. ko 
iivclv a fi’Rshnuaa iia almost to mako ono forget that it ia a 
tei/' wife \vhose pKiises are hoing recorded. 

't'hc, •vjvacii.y and joyonsnoas of C'UaiiCGv’j poetic l.ent 
lieraniunt, liowoA'er, show therasolves iji various other 
waya licaidor- his favourite manner of troating Ji favourite 
thoinp. They cuilianco the spirit of his passages of ilialogiiL>,' | 
iind add force ami froslmeas to his jiassagoa of deKcripi.iou, I 
They make him aniushigly impatient of epical lengths, 
abrupt in his transitions, and anxious, witli an anxiety • 
nsnally nianifosted by readers ratliar tliau by writers, to 
coruo to the point, " to the groat effect,” as he is wont to 
cal] 'it. “ Men,” he says, “may ovorlade a ship or bargo, 
and tlieioforc I will skip at once to tho effect, and let all 
the rest slip.” And he nnconscionsly suggests a.strilcing 
ditrerence between himself and tho great ILUr.abethaa epic 
poet who owes so imieh to him, when ho declines to make 
os long a tale of the chaff or of tho straw as of tho corn, 
and to describe all tho details of a mnn’iage-feast Avnv'afm ; . 

Tlie fruit of every tale is for to say ! 

'Dliey eat and drink, and dance and sing and play, 

'i’his maybe the fruit; but opie poets, from lioinor dov/n- 
nanlo, liiive been generally in the habit of not ncgleoling 
the foliage. Spenser in particular has that impartial cupi- 
onaimss! which we think it onrdutyto admire in Ibo Tonic 
epos, but which, if the truth were told, has pvevetilod 
guneralioiis of Englislimon from actjuirhig an intiiualo 
personal acquaintance with tho Fairy Queen. Witli 
Oliivucoi’ tlie danger certainly rather lay in an oppositi' 
direction, Most a,s3urodly he can toll a Htovy with 
r dmirablo point and precision, when ho wishes to do so. 
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^ PorLaps uo better oxamplo-of Ms skill m Hub retipsei; eoula 
1 be cifccd than the Manciple's Tale, with its rapid ntti-rative, 

'i its Major and minor oatastropliei and its concise inoml, 

1 : ending thus „ ■ 

i My aon, bowave, and be no author new 

V Of tidiuga, whethor they bo false or true ; 

V Wlieroso thou oomest, among high or itnv', 

i Koop well thy toiigiio, and thiuk upon tlio crow. 

At the same timo, his frequoiitly rcciin-ing annonnoeiueiihi 
of his desire to 1)0 hrief have the ett'ect ol making hia 
nnrratiyo appear to halt, and thus unfortunately defeat 
j their own purpose. An oxamj)l6 of this may ho found in 
the Knight's Tale, a naiTative poem of which, in contrast 
• with its beauties, a, want of ovonness is one of .tho_^cMpi_ 
. dofeots. It is not that the desire to suppress redundancies 
is a tendency desoiwing anything hut coinmondation in any 
writer, whether great or small j but rather, that the art of 
^ oonoe,aling.aryiad not yet dawned upon Chaucer. And yet, 
W writers of .any timo have taken a more e\'ident x>leasurs 
in the process of literary production, and have more visibly 
overllowed with sympathy for, or antipathy agaiusl, the 
characters of their own creation. Great novelists of our 
own age have oflon told their readers, in prefaces In their 
fictions or in 9 '?m.‘:i-confldfintial coramonta ujjon them, of 
the intimacy in which they have lived with tlie ofleju-iug 
of their own brain, to them far from shadowy huingH. 
But only the naivete of Chaucer’s literary ago, togother 
with the vivacity of his manner of thought iind writing, 
could place him in so close a j)er.sonal relation towards tiio 
personages and the incidents of his poems. He is over- 
come by ‘'i)ity and ruth "as he reads of suffering, and 
hi.s eyes “wax foul and • sore " .as he prepares to tell of 
its injliolion. He compasaion.ate.s “love’s eervanis'’ «.! 
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if he wftKi tliflir OTiTi “ lironwr rtoai’ ; " ini<i f-uli! hi'- 
f.iiapl aiion of the cvoiiiM stoiy of Coiistiinco (tlio fn’toj oj 
sAiw'ti Tah) 1).Q infcroducofi apoairoplie upon aposiuopln?, to 
IIlo (ItifoiKioleisd condition (,)f hia lioroine— to lio!' vi>l&m.!hp;i 
finomy the Sulfciina, and to Hatan, Vidio ovov niril-c't lij-; 

iiistrumeiit of v/omon “wlnm hn will bsguiio ” t<> tin: 

tirimkon nioMSengi.'i’ who allowed t,ho lottev r:*ri‘iod hy him 
to he atolon from him, — and to the ti'Oiioli(ir<»iifi Qucoii- 
mothev whocaueod them to bo stolen, liulm’d, in luklriieH 
ing the laiit-nanicd pomonago, the poet, somna to lose nil 
uontrol over himself. 


0 Domagild, I liiiTO no iSnglisli digno 
Unto thy malioo and thy tyranny : 

And thoroforo to the iliiiid 1 thee raHigii, 

Let him at length toll of l.liy troiielniry. 

Pyo, manuiuh, I'yo ! — Oh nay, by God, I lira 5 
Fyo fiendiah Bpirit, for 1 dare well toll. 

Though thou hero vv.'illc, thy spirit is in hall. 

At tlio opening of the Ltnjtml. of Ariadm lie bids Mino.s 
redden with ehamo •, and towards itscloso, when nm'roling 
how 'riioseu.-i sailed away, loaviiig his teno-lovp hahind, he 
ox}ir(!.saod a liopt! that tlin wind may drive the traitor “ a 
tv/fiiity diivil way.” Wor does this viv.tcii.y fijid a los.! 
amusing expression in. so trifling a touch as that in Iho 
Cicr/i’n '.Calc, wlioro the domostie sent to doptivo (haV-oMiR 
of hor hoy hecomos, no ip^o as it were, “tl:\is ugly ser- 
geant.” ■ ■ 

Glosoly allied to Ghauoor’s livcdiiiess ami gaiuty of din- 
])0sltioii, and in part springing from tliem, are IjhtK'lL’iL 
.-fimiii of the rhli oulous and the jiower of fcii,tire..whir.li Li, 
'iiira'’at~rnfrcoiuinfmd. His huniouT;^ has many variotic-, 
'jvmgiiif- i fOTo the i'efL nfi!LaufLhall:inolftmhoI.Y irony ol tlu' 
Uont':' iif li\t?ne to the ready wit of Iho sagimioufi liunh, .ri‘ 
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flroHsii], r,1j.o bmloHniie fun of the inirnitoble Niiu’s .Prieaft 
'Pnh., lind the veiy gross salt of the Reave, tbn Miller, and 
one or two others. The springs of liumoiir ol'twi oapri- 
fi'ioufjly refuse to allow thoinselvcs to he discovered ; nor 
is the eatiro of which the direct intention is teniapareni 
invariably the mo.5t effective .speoie.s of .'jatire. OoncWTi- 
ing, howovor, Chancor’a use of the power which ho 
1 in HO largo a measxiro poasoaaed, viz, that of covering 

with ridicule the palpable vicos or wealaiessea of the 
i claE.ses or kinds of men veprosentod by Home of his 

' cbaraotei'-typea, one assertion may be made with toleriiMe 

■: Bafety. Whatever may have been the first stiinulua 

and the nltimato scope of the vdt and humour winch 
he here expeudeil, they are not to be explairtc.d as moral 
I indignation in disguise. And in tiutb Chaucer’s mowi- 

, ment flows spontaneously from a source very near fhe 
surface j ho is so extremely diverting, heoause he is so 
; ‘ oxtremely diverted himself. 

Ileroilh too, lies the harmlossuess of Chaucor’s fan. 
Its iiarmlessiiesu, to wit, for those who are able to read 
him In something like the spirit in wliidi he wrote-" 
never a very easy achievement with regard to any aulhoi, 
and one wind} the beginner and tlio young had better bo 
' inhdfied to .abstain from attomi>ling with (Jhaucer in the 

ovei’flow of hie more or lesa unrof}tnii.uod moods. At 
b all events, the excuse of giiiety of hearts — tho plea of that 

vivil e.'iprii 'Ountoia which is so often, and very rarely 
without need, invoked in an exculpatory capacity by 
modem yioiich ciiticism. — is the best defence over m.alo 
for Chaucer’s laughable irrogularities, either by hi.-i apoh'- 
, gists or by liimseK “Men should not,’’ he nayc, aiid 

says very truly, “make earnest of gjHuo.” iJui xvliou 
ho iiudaciourdy defends himself against tlxe charge of 
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by cledamig that he must b'li .‘loi'ici: ,, 
«/tMraflfo/v aiul coolly requests any person who may In id 
;ih_ytliiiig in one of his talcs ohjcetionahlu to tu.t»i 
anotlier 

t'or he kIiiiIj find onougli, both great and araalJ, 

Of atorial thing that touoheth geutianesa, 

Ijilcovviao moraliliy and holiness ; 

(Jlarue yo not me, ifya tihould chooHO iimiBn 

WO are coiwtraiiiocl to shako our heads at tlio (rainqiiUiMit 
i.cqdiibtry o[ the plea, which requires no cxposino. 3''m’ 
Ohauner know Tory well iiow to give life and colour to 
his jiage without recklessly disregarding hounds the 
neglect of which was even in his day otfensivo to mimy 
hesidcR the “precmis folk ” of whom he half dorLsively 
pretends to stand in awe. In ono instance ho defeated 
his own purpose ; for the so-called Cook’s Tale of Onmelijtt 
was suhstituted hy some earlior editor for the original 
Cookie Tale, which has thus in its completed form 
hsconie a raiity removed beyond the reach of eyen the 
most ardent of curiosity himtei’s. Fortunatoly, liowovor, 
Chaucer spolco the truth when he said that, from this 
point of view he liad written very differently at different 
limoh ; no whiter pages remain than many of his. 

But the rc.ilisui of Ohaucor is .soniotliing more tlum 
oaihiuant love of fun and light-1 reacted gaiid.y. .He ir, 
tiro first great painter of character, because ho is the Jir.st 
groat observer of it among niodonr European writers. Ilia 
power of comic observation need not bo dwelt upon again, 
after the illustrations' of it which have boon inr.idcntaUy 
fui'uiaUed in these iiages. More os2)ecrally with rogaid to 
the mairnors and ways of women, which often, while 
seeming so natural to women themselves, apiicar .“^0 odd to 
male obriorvors, Chaucer’s eye was over on the alm-l.. Jh.it 
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bif, \yoi'ka likowiso cojitain passages <1 

lialing iiisiglil, ink) the minds of inou, as woll aci a l«)eu eye 
for tiioir maanCTS, togotihor with ft power of genoiftlising, 
■f/l'ieh, v/h.on Ircpt within due bonds, lies at the root oi' tiie 
iv-iso l;no\yledge of humatibiud so admirahle to us i». 00 c 
great essayists, from Bacon to Addison and hin inoi.lem suC" 
cer-Bora. How truly, for instaiico, in Troil.Ufi and Gr&'-'-id) 
Gliaiuier observes on the enthusiastic boiiof of couvorts, 
the “ atrongest-fftiUierl ” of men, as lie nnderfli.atKls ! 
And how fine is the saying as to tlie suspiciousness 
characteristic of lewd, (i.o. ignorant,) people, that, to tilings 
which are made more subtly 

Than they can in their lowdnoBS OOuiprehond, 

they gladly give the worst interpretation which suggests 
itself! How appositely the Ganem's Yooman describes 
the arrogance of those who are too clover by half ; “ when 
a man liae an over-great wit,” ho says, “ it very often 
chances to Jiiin to misuse it ” I And with how ripe a 
wisdom, (jombinod with ethics of true gentleness, the 
honest Franklin, at the opening of his Talc, diecourses on 
(he uses and the beauty of long-sufforing : — 

For one thing, sil os, safely (lavo I Hay, 

That friends the one the otlior must obey, - 

If they will longe holdtl company. 

Lovo will nob bo constrniu’d by Tuiiatery, 

When niaatoiy oojuoB; tho god of love atiim 
Hoateth his wingH— and, farewell ! ho is gono, 

Love is a tiling as any spirit fim 
Woiiion desii'ej by nature, liberty, 

And not to be oonsfcrainM as a thmll, 

And so do men, if I the truth say shall. 

Look, who that is most patMnt in love, 

Ho ia at his advantage all above. 

A virtue high is patiSnoe, . certain. 
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ftocarjao it vanquiBlicth, aa oTerka exj-ilain, 

Things to wliich rigotir never could attain, 

I''or Dvory word inon ahoold not oliirio and plains 
Learxi yo to nuffcr, or elso, so nmy I go, 

To Hli-all it Ifftrii, Yvlicither yo will or no. 

For in tliia world certain no wight there is 
Who iioitlicr doth nor sail, h sonio tima orniijfl. 
yickuohxa or ire, or constallatidn, 

Wino, YVOB, or changing; of coniiilo-'cMii, 

Causeth i'vill oft to do aiuiaa or Bjiaak. 

For every ivrong itvon may not vcngoatsco wroafr. ; 

After a time th.iro Jimst bo tomporawM 
yfith ovary wight that knows Hol(’-govoi‘nnne«. 

It was by virtue of bis power of oliaoiwing and drawing '■ 
character, above all, that Chaiioer became the true prede- 
cessor of two scvoKil growths in our btorature, in holdi of 
which ehar.acterioatioTi forms a most importa.nt element, — 
it might perhaps be truly said, the element whioli surpasaes 
all others in importance. IfTom this point of view the 
dramatic poets of the .Elisabcthair age remain uiieipialled ' 
by any other school or group of dramatists, and the English 
novelists of the eighteenth and nineteonth eonluries by the 
ropresentatives of any otbor development of ])ro.se-liction, 
In the .art of construction, in the invention and the 
arrangomont of incident, these dramatists and noveliats 
may have brnm loft behind hj others ; jti the. orerition oi 
character they are on the whole without rivala in their 
rcspectivo branches of literaturo. To the earlier at least 
of thosiv growths Cliaucor maybe said to li.avo pointud the 
w.ay."' His personages, more espociLdly of course, as has 
been, seen, those who are assomMod. together in the 
Prnlogm to the Oartiffrbury Tales, aro not -more phantasms 
of the brain, or oven mere actual possibilities, hat real 
human beings, and types .true to the likeness of whole 
classes of men and women, or to the mould in which all 
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ijuij!fitinatur« is cast. This is upon tho wliolo iJ'» .iiwfii 
wojulorfiij, as it is perhaps the niost gonnraUy 
of Chaiioer’s gifts. It would not of itself have suiiiei’d to 
voake him a great dramatist, had the drama stood rciidy ios 
him as a litcraiy form into which to pour th(5 iiispiriitiwu; ui 
Ida goiuus, as it afterwards stood ready for our great iiliKii- 
hethaiiB. Eut to it -were added in Ivini that porceptioo 
of a strong dramatic situation, tuid tlial lunrov of jiiidin;; 
the right words for it, wdiich have dotermined tlie tnna-e.’s 
of many plays, and the absence of whicli inutcn rally delr.tots 
from the completeness of the effect of otlievs, high as their 
merits may be in other mspeots. How thrilling, for instance, 
is that rapid passage across the stage, as one might almost 
call it, of the unhapijy Dorigen in the Fraulcliii's Tale ! 
The antecedents of the situation, to ho sore, are, as has 
been elsewhere suggested, absurd enough ; but who can 
fail to feel that spasm of anxious s.ymj)alhy with ^rhich a 
powerM dramatic situation in itself afl’ects us, when tho 
wife, wliom for truth’s sake her hushaml has bidden bo 
untrue to him, goes forth on her unholy errand of du1,y? 
“ WldthoT so hist 1 " asks the lover : 

And she made answer, half as alio were mad t 
“ Unto the garden, as my husband hade, 

My promiso for to keep, alas 1 alas ! ” 

Nor, «« tho abbreviated xn-oso tmrsion of tho Pardoner' 
Tale given above will suffico to show, tvas tlliaucor delhiicnl 
in the art of dramatically arranging a story j while lie iw 
not oxeolled by any of our non-dramatio 
spirit and movement of hia dialogue. The Book of ihn 
Ducliens and tho Hottse of Fame, hut more espcfiially 
Troilus and Cressid and the connecting passagos between 
some of the Canlerhury Tales, maybe ref erred to in viuions 
illustration of this. 



'i'iifc vivi'lnrat! of Jii.s ijua^inntion, winch conjnxr.'.i up, :‘o 
to Bpciik, lilio very pca’aonality of hia chartieloiis Ijofoyc 
iiim, aiiJ the contagious foroo of his lyatlios, vvlncb is as 
true and as RiWQtaneous as his Immour, eonpdetfi in Id in 
Uiu liimi fli'inuatisl. We can boo Constanco an iviili oiiy 
(jwii nyiai, in the agony of lior peril : — 

lliivo yo not noon Home tiino a pallid liUiti 
pinva, ol’limi ihiily hnth hcvit lari 
'IViwai'dn Ilia dentil, whcii'o iiim awaibi iie gi’iit-V', 

Ami liuc.li a colour in liia liico imtli lind, 

Mpii miglite IcTiow Ids laoo was so beatod 
’Moiiff all tlio otlier faces in that rout 1’ 

^So ataiiiis Conatiincs, auil lookotli her aliont/. 

And iniriiaps there is no better way of studying the general 
ebaweter of Chaucer's pathos, than a comparison of 
the Monlp's Tah from which this passage is taken, and the 
GlerJe’ii! T(de, with thnir originals. In tlio forinor, for 
instance, tlie prayer of Constance, whim comlenined 
tlu'ougl), Domsgilil’s guilt to ho cast adrift once more on 
the wfitow, her pi tcou.s words and tondoniesB to her little 
child, fi3 it lies weeping in her arm, and hor touching 
leave-inking from the land of tho husband who has coii- 
dernned her, — all these are Chaucer’s own. So also are 
pari ft of one of the moat afroctiiig passages in Iho 
Ifu/fl—Griaold is’ farewell to hoi‘ daughter. But it is a,; 
iiniiccesiiary to lay a finger upon lines and passages illus- 
trating {Jliaiicer’s pathos, as upon othora illustialijig his 
hiimoiir. : 

Thus, llien, Olwucor was a horn dramatist; Imt fate 
willed it, that tlio branch of our literature which might 
probably he ve of all been the b(:.st suited to his gouiiis 
'.v:ui not to spring into life till ho and several gencratiuiis 
afwr liiui bad passed away. To be sure, during the 
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foi!Tt6i*nth omitiu’y, the ao-calletl mimele-playf'- 
ahraidantly in England, and were, as thore is ovin-y xv'aoon 
‘to belifiTo, already largely perfonncd by Urn iTading-coin- 
jianies of London and the towns. The allusiona in Ciinncer 
to these beginnings of onr English drama are, ho wever, 
remarkably scanty. The 'fF^ye of Bath mentions plays 
of iniraoIeB among tiro other occasions of reHgions sen- 
aation haunted by her, clad in her gay scarlei. gown,- • 
including vigils, processions, preachings, pilgrimages, and 
raavr’iages. Am 1 the jolly parish-clerk of the MiUer’n Tah, 
we arc inftmned, at times, in order to show his HghtnesB 
and his skill, played. '' Herod on a scaffold high " — thiio, 
by the bye, emulating the parish clerks of London, who 
are known to have been among the perforanera of mira- 
cles in the Middle Ages. The allnsion to Pilate’s voice 
in the MilUr’s Prologue, and that in the Tah to 

The sorrow of Noah with hi« fellowsliJp 

That ho had era ha got his wife bo nhip, 

seem likewise dramatic reininisconoos ; and the occnri'cntm 
of these throe allusions in. a single Tah and its Prohgun 
would incline one to think that Chancer had recently 
amused himself at one of those performances, Pmt plays 
are not mcntioircd among the ontortainments enurmirated 
at the optsning of the Pardomir’s Tah ; and it would in 
any case have been unlikely that Chaucer should Iiiivc 
paid much, attention to divorsions which were long chiefly 
“ visited " Iry the classes with which ho could have no 
personal connexion, and even at a much later date were 
dissociated in men's minds from poetry and litcraturo. 
Had he ever writt6.u anything remotely parlaking of 
the nature of a dramatic piece, it could at the most have 
been the words of the songs in some congratulatory royal 
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liiich as Lydgato probably wrote on llit' roluro of 
B'f.rivy ‘Z". after i^igincoiirt; though thoro ia not the 
vooriou fo): Hupposiug CbiUicor to haYO takeu so luiioii 
ijitiuoat iu fcho “ ridings” tbroiigli thn City wine!) oeuupied 
many a morning of tho idlo apprentice of the OooMi^ Tide, 
Ik-ivkyu Itcvijllouv. It is perhaps move surprising to tisid 
Cbi»U(;!'T, who was a reader of sovoral Latin poft', aud 
wliO liiid hoard ni' more, hotli Latin and G-w'.ok, show no 
knowledge whatever of the anciout classical Jrmmt, with 
which Im may accordingly he fairly concluded to have 
been vfliolly lumccpiainted. 

To one fm'thov aspect of Chaucer’s realism as a poet 
roforance has already hoon made j hut a final mention 
of it juay most appropriately conclude this sketch of his 
poetical (ihaT.i,cteiiBtic8. His dcscriptioua of nature aro as 
tnio as his sketches of human character ; and ineidantal 
touches in him reveal liislovo of the one as unmistakeahly 
as hia unflagging interest in. the study of the other. Even 
these lSlaj~moTmm nx.ordia, in which lio was but follow- 
ing a, fashion — .faithfully observed both by tho .French 
imwerra and by the English roraanoes translated from 
their productions, and not forgotten by tho author of the 
earlier part of tho Itoman de h Hose — alway;- come from 
his hnuda rvitli the fresluiess of natural trutlr. Tluy 
cjinnot 1)0 called orighiiil in conception, and it would b« 
dilficidi; to point out in thorn anything strikingly original 
ill oxeculiou ; yet thoy cannot ho included among those 
miittor-of-eouiao notices of morning and evening, suiiriitc 
and tnmset, to which so many poots have accustomed uh 
Rinee (ho it said with’ roveronco) Homer himself. Tn 
Ohaucor these passages nmlce bis page “ as fresh as is tho 
month of ALiy.” 'When, he wont forth on these jvpril 
and 'iVfay mornings, it was not solely with tho inteut oi 
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isompoidug a rouud«lay or umarguerite; but, fto nmy Im wi^ll 
u'suravl, h« allowod tho song of tho little birils, the p«r- 
furua of tho flowers, and tho fresh verdure of tlie Eng- 
lish landscape, to sink into his very soul, Jfor nowhere 
does he aeam, and nowhere could ho have been, nioro open 
to tlio iufliionco which ho rocoived into himself, and wliidj 
in Ids turn ho exorcised, and exercises, npoji others, than 
when ho was in frosh contact with nature. In this ijiiliionc!! 
lias tho aeci'ot of Ids genius ; in his poetry thero is /-ife. 
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EPlLOGins. 

The liegacy wliicli Oliaucer left to onr literatare was to 
fnictiiy in the hands of a long succession of heirs j inni it 
may bo said, with little fear of eontradiotion, that at no 
time has his fame been fresher and his influence upon out 
poets — and upon our painters as well as our poets— more 
perceptible than at the present day. When Gower first 
put forth his Ocnifotiiiio AmattUit, wc may assiinie that 
(JJiaucor’s poetical labours, of the fame of wliieh liis 
binther-poot declared the land to bo full, had not yctheeu 
crowned hy his last and greatest work. As a poet, there- 
fore, Govmr in one sense owes leas to Chaucer than did 
many of their successors ; though, on the other liand it 
may be, said with tiaith that to Ohaacor is due the fact, 
that Gower (whoso earlier productions were in i'reucli anti 
in Jratiii) ever beeamo a poet at all. The OmJ'emo Anumih 
m no hook for all times like the Oanterimri/ Tales ; hut 
the conjoined names of Chaucer and Gower added strcjigtlt 
t o one another in the eyes of the generations enaiiing, 
iittli! anxious as these generations were to distinguish 
which of the pair was really tho first to “garnish our 
F.nglisb rude ” with tho flowru'S of a now poetic dustion 
and art of verso. , 

'f.’lio Lancaster period of our 


history Imd its ilav» Ov 



Hational glory as well as of national Kiiralliation. and 
iii.dis[)nl;aljlyj as a whole, advanced the growlli ol' the 
nation tow^ards political manhood. But it brought with 
it no goldou summer to fulfil the i)MJuiaca of the rpriug 
tide of our modem poetical literature, Tlio two pool^s 
whoae namna stand forth from the barren after-siiaBon of 
the earlier liall of the fil'teonth contnry, were, butli of 
tlifiiii, according to their own profossion, discip'ltif! of 
Chaucer. In truth, howovor, Occlove, tlus oidy luuun- 
woithy poetical writer of the roigu of Henry R"., BceiiiB 
to have been less akin as an author to Chaucer than to 
Gower, while his principal poem manifestly was, in nu even 
greater degree than the Uo7ifemo Avmith, a severely 
learned or, as its author terms it, unlnncom book. 
Lydgate, on the other hand, the famous monk of Emy, 
has in him. something t>f tiro spirit as well as of the man- 
ner of Chancer, under who.so advice he is said to have 
composed one of hin principal poems. Though a monk, ho 
was no stay-at-ho,me or do-nothing j like him of the Om- 
ieYhu't'i! Taloi, wo may suppose Lydgsito to Itavo sooiuied 
the maxim that a monk out of his cloister is like a lish 
out of water j and doubtless many days which he could 
spare from the instniction of youth at St, .Edmund’s Bury 
were spent about the London streets, of the sights and 
sounds of which ho liass left us so vivacious a reC!Oi'd--a 
kind of farcical supplement to the Ft-ologtiu of the Qau- 
terlmry Tahg. His literary career, part of wlrich certaijilj 
belongs to tliordgu of Henry V., has some reuemblaneeto 
Chaucer’s, though it is loss regular and less confusteiit with 
itaoll ; and several of his poems bear more or lens die Li net 
traces of Chaucer’s influence. The 'I'rog-hook it, not 
founded on 'iVmlus and Oremd, though it ifj derived IV'nii 
the sources which had fed the original of Cbancw’s ponui; 
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hut tb.a Tcmpfa of Glass booioh to have hooB an iroitiit.ion 
or tlio Hatae of Favio; and Iho Siory of Thdies ie uetunLly 
iulicocluced hy its author as fin additional Ganic.rhurij Tah:, 
iUid dtiiilongea comparison ivith the leak of the seiieii iiuo 
wide, 'll it iiBks adiniUa.B.C0. HotU Occlove and Lydivate o>i 
joyed ilia patronage of a priuco of genius descended i'roiii 
the Houae, with whoso founder Chaucer v/asj bo closoly 
connoetcJ — U nuiphroy, Duko of tJluucestor, Ai wniU'lii'Jo, 
the sovereign of a iioiglihouring kingdom wms in all 
prohaTdlity himself the agent who ostahlishcd the in 
flueiicci of Chaucer aa predominant in the Uteratimi 
of bis native land. The long tlrough honourahle oap'^ 
tivity in England of King James I. of Scotland — 
the host poet among kings and the best ku’g among 
poets, an he has been .antithetically caUed — wbs con- 
soled by the study of the “hymns" of his “dear mas- 
ters, Chaucer andtTOWor,” for the happiness of whoso souls 
he prays at the close of his poem, The Kintfs Qaair. That 
most charming of lovo-allegories, iu which the Scottish 
king sings the story of his captivity and of his delivoruiica 
by the sweet moBsengor of love, not only closely imitates 
Ghaueuc in detail, rnoro especially at its oi»onfng, hut 
is pervaded by his spirit* Many suhseqiient Scottish pDots 
imitated Ohaueor, and some of them loyally acknowledged 
their diibts to him. Gawiu Douglas iu hisPaiacc ofllononi\ 
and Ifonryson in his Testament of G-remd and cJao- 
where, ai\i followers of the ooutlmrn master. Tho wise and 
brave Sir David Lyndaay was familiar with his writings j 
and lie was not only occasionally imitated, but jw-aised with 
(mtliusia-slic elmpionce by 'VTilliain Dunbar, th.afc “darling 
of the Scottish Miisca,” whose poetical merits HiiMhiltcr 
Scott, fi'oni soma points of view, can hardly be said to havo 
exaggerated, when declaring him to have been “justly 
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f'iised to a level with Chaucer by every judge ol uei.lt’y, Ui 
ivdiom hie ohsoleto l.'uiguago haa not rendorp.d liiui unin- 
telligible.'' Dunbar know that thia Scetiish laiignago 
v.ns hut a form of that which, as he decJaTod, CIumjccv 
had made to “sumount ovory terroatiial tongue, as i'at 
(IS midnight is f-iurmouatod by a May morning.” 

Momiwhile, in England, the intluonco of (Jhaucai’ coii- 
tiiiued to live even during the dreary inteival which 
Boparal;e.s From ono anothinf two important epochs of our 
literary history. Now, as in tlio days of the Norman 
kings, ballads orally transmittted were the peojile’a 
poetry ; and ono of these popular ballaihs carried tlm story 
of Patient O-nml into regions where Chauccr’E name was 
probably unknown. When, after the close of the tronhied 
season of the Eoses, our poetic literature showed the lirsl 
signs of ft revival, they consisted in a return to the old 
mastora of the fourteenth century. The poetry of Hawes, 
the learned author of the crabbed Pastime of Pteaiiurc., 
exhibits an undeniable continuity with that of Ohau(!or, 
Gower, and Lydgate, to which triad he devotes a chapter 
of panegyric. Hawes, however, presses into llie aervico 
of hia allegory not only all the Virtues and all tie- V^'icen, 
wdnun from habit we can tolerate in .sucli producLiomi, but 
also Astionomy, Geometry, Arithmetic, ami the rest ol 
the seven Daughters of Doctrine, whom we cantnd ; and 
is altogetlior infotior to the least of hia inodela. it i.a 41.1, 
the same time to hia credit that he seems painfully aware 
of his inability to cope with either Chaucer or Lydgate as, 
to vigour of invention. There is, in trutli, more of tiro 
dramatic spirit of Chaucer in Biirlday’s Ship of Foolr,., 
whicii, though essentially a tranfslation, y.chicved in Eng- 
land tlio popidarity of an original work. For ibin poem, 
like tho Canterbury Tales, introdueos into its adndrahh- 



framework a variety of lifelike sketches of ohiu-iictev suut 
ni.aiiiiora ; it has in it that dramatic element which in cu 
Ghaneeriau a chaiuctoristic. But the aim oi ila imi.hi.ir 
was didactic, which Chaucor’s had iiover hofin. 

Wlien with the poems of S\irfoy aiul Wyatt, nn,l with 
the first attempts in the direction of tlu) roKuIar (li'!un!i, 
the opening of the second great ago in o'lr Jitmatun) op- 
proached, and when, about half a century idlerwauihi, that 
age actually opened with an uneciuallod liurul, el vai-iwl 
productivity, it would seem as if Chaucer’s inllueuce miglit 
naturally enough have passed away, or at least iKicomo 
obscured. Such was not, however, the ease, iiud CliiMUJor 
survived into the age of the English Renasccnco as uu esta- 
hlished English classic, in which capacity Caxton had 
honoured him hy twice issuing an edition of his works 
from the 'Westminster printing-pro.ss. Henry VIll/s 
favourite, the reckless but pithy .satirist, Hkolton, wa.i 
alive to the merits of his groat predecessor, and Hludiuu’s 
patron, William Tliynne, a royal ollicitil, busied him 
self with editing Chaucer's works. Tiie loyal iiorvant 
of Queen Mary, the wise and witty John lleywmud, from 
whose Interludes the stop is so ehort to the ilr.it ri'giilav 
'English comedy, in one of these pieces freely iil.ii'iasi.mil 
a p.assage in the Gunterlmry Tales. Tottul, the pnjitor o' 
the favourite poetic ilfwceZto?/ published sliortly Imli 
Queen Elizabeth’s .accession, inchuhid in hiii collcej 
the beautifid lines, cited above, callcal (hotl Onuii 
Oliaueer. And when, at last, the Klizahatha ii ^ ^ rn- 
pejrly so-ealled began, the proof was speedily 
geniuses worthy of holding fellowship with had 

assimilated into their own literary growth u/ qoU- 
gruous to it in his, just as-he had assiinila^ 
not ahvays improving, but hardly ever rJeeU to 
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or talcing over — much that he had found in tho Freiicij 
irovvvres, and in Ilahan poetry and prose. The first 'wovk 
which can he included in the groat period of EliKuhelhasi 
litomture is tho Shepherd's Calendar, wlioro Spenser i« 
still in a partly imitative stage ; and it is Chaucer whom 
ho imitates and extols in his poem, and whom his alter 
ego, the mysterious “ E. K.," extols in preface and notos. 
The longest of the passages in -which reference is made by 
Spenser to Chaucer, under the pseudonym of Tityrus, is 
more especially noteworthy, both as aho-wing the venera- 
tion of the younger for the older poet, and as testifying 
to the growing popularity of Chaucer at the time when 
Spenser -wrote. 

. The same great poet’s debt to his revered predecessor 
in the Daphndida has been already mentioned. The 
Fairy Queen is the masterpiece of an original mind, 
and its supreme poetic quality is a lofty magnificence upon 
the whole foreign to Chaucer’s genius j but Spenser o-vved 
something more than his archaic forms to “Tityrus,” 
with whose style 'ho had ei-st disclaimed all ambition to 
match his pastoral pipe. In a well-known passage of his 
great epos he declares that it is through sweet infusion 
of tho older poet’s ow^n spirit that he, tho younger, fol- 
"'oire the footing of his foot, in order so the rather to moot 
^-^'’'th his meaning. It was this, the romantic spirit pro- 
' which Sponser sought to catch from Ch.auccr, but 
lii ];]jQ coitsoionsly seek after it, he trans- 

tho sail new quality 'WkI a ne-vv power. With 

oi his in. oJijjiige was into something mightier and 
to vigoiir qfe -org cannoh doubt, readily have eohood 

dramatic Bpi.j. friend and brother-poet concerning 

which, thougliT •^itog gir Philip Sidney, 

land the popu1aAj.yg2 eitHcr that he in that misli; 

like t)>e Cinilerlm, | 
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time could sect so elesirly, or thnt wo, in thin dnav iiuu, 
walk bo sluniHiiigly after him. Yet had lie," iidtl.'s Sidne)' 
with the generosity of a true critic, who is not lost in 
wonder at, his own cleveniesa in discovering deiect.i, 
“great wants, fit to be forgiven in so reverent an an- 
tiquity.” And yet a third ElmbetUan, Mieliiiel. Drayton, 
pure of tone and high of purpose, joins liis voice to those 
of Sj'onser and Sidney, hailing in the “ noble Ghaucor ” 

tlio first of tlioso tliat evor brnko 

filial tlie Maaea’ trousure and firat apako 
In weighty nnnibors, 

snd placing Gower, witli a degree of judgment not reached 
by his and Chaucer’s immediate successors, in his proper 
relation of poetic rank to his younger but greater contem- 
porary. 

To these names should be added that of George 
Puttenham — if ho was indeed the author of the grave and 
elaborate treafcwe, dedicated to Lord Jhirghleji', on n/) 
AH 0 / E7iglUh Poeey. In this work mention is re- 
peatedly made of Chaucer, “ father of our English poets j” 
and his learning, and “ the natural of his pleasant wit," 
are alike judiciously commended. One of Puttenbam'a 
best qualities as a critic is that ho never speaks without 
his hook j and he comes very near to discovering Chaucer’n 
greatest gift when noticing his excellence in p’osopo- 
grai)Ma — a term which to Chaucer would pevliaps have 
seenieil to require translation. At the obsolotenesa of 
Chaucer’s own diction tliis critic, who writes entirely “ for 
the better hrought-up sort,’’ is obliged to shako hia 
learned head. ■ : 

Enough has been said in the preceding pages to support 
the opinion that among the wants which fell to the lot of 
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Cltaucer as a poefc, perhaps the greatest (ihougli Sidney 
would never have allowed this), was the want of poetio 
form most in liarmony with his most characteristic; gifts, 
The influence of Chaucer upon t,ho dramatists of the Eliza- 
bfilhan age was prohahly rather indirect and general than 
direct and personal j hut indications or ilhistra-tions of it 
may he traced in a considerable number of these w'riter.s, 
including perhaps among the earliest Eichard Edwards 
as the author of a nou-oxtant tragedy, Palamon and. 
Arcite, and among the latest the author— or autlrors — of 
The Two Noth Kinmm. Besides Fletcher and Shalcsporo, 
Greene, Nash and Middleton, and more especially Jonson 
(as both poet and grammarian), were acquainted with 
Chaucer’s writings j so that it is perhaps rather a proof 
of the widespread popularity of the Oanterlmry Tales 
than the reverse, that they were not lo,rgely resorted to 
for materials hy the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. 
Under Charles I. Troilm and Cressid found a translator 
in Sir 'Francis Kynaston, whom Cartwright congratulated 
on having made it possible “ that wo read Chaucer now 
without a dictionary.” A personage, however, in Cart- 
wright’s best known play, the Antiquary Moth, prefers to 
talk on his own account “genuine ” Cbaucciriau English. 

To pursue the furthor traces of the influence of Gliaucor 
through such a literary aftergrowth us the younger 
Fletchers, into the early poems of Milton, would bo be- 
yond the purpose of the present essay. In the treasure- 
house of that great pdet’s mind wora gathered memories 
and associations innumerable, though the sublimest 
flights of hie genius soared aloft into regions whither 
the imagination of none of our earlier poets had preceded 
them. On the other hand, the days have jiassed for 
attention to he spared for the treatment experienced by 
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C'lifttKicr in the Augiiatan Ago, to vvliich ho, w.'jh ;i hjir’oa- 
riaii only to ho tolerated if jmt into I he ooiulrdrt'iia 
of the final period of civilisation. Still, even tliiw, Jnt 
wail not left altogether unread ; nor was he in all eusna 
arlapted without a cevtaiii measure of auceess. 'J'ho iivo- 
picsaible vigour, and the frequent Ihlieity, of Drydon’n 
Faldus contnifit advantageously with the tainc uvanuens 
of the Tompifi of Favie, an early effort by Topo, wIkj had 
wit enough to imitoto in a juvenile parody rsonia of the 
grossest pceuliavities of Chaucer’s manner, but w'lio would 
have been quite asbanicd to reproduce him in a serious 
literary performance, wnthout the inevitable polish and 
cadence of his own style of verso. Later modernisations 
— ■ eten of those which a band of poets in some instances 
singularly qualified for the taslc put forth in a eoUcclion 
published in the year 1841, and which, on the part of some 
of them at least, was the rc-isult of conscientious endeavour 
-- it m needless to characterise hern. Slight incidental 
use has been made of soiuo of these in this e.“say, the 
author of which would gladly have alrstaiiied irom print- 
ing a single modernised phrase or word- — most of all any 
v/hich he has liimself been guilty of re-casting. The time 
cannot be far distant when even the least imau<;eossful of 
such utteiiipts will no longer be accepted, bficsiuso no such 
attempts wbatovor will be any longer required. .'N'o 
Engli.shmaii or I'aiglishwoman need go through a very 
long or very lahovioua apprenticeship in order to become 
able to road, understand, and enjoy what Chaucer himself 
wrote. But if this apprenticeshiii be too hard, then some 
Boi't of makeshift must bo accepted, or antiquity wnist 
remain the" cauker-worni " even of a grant national pout, 
as Bpenscr said it had already in. his day proved to be of 
C'lwuccr. 
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Meanwliile/ ainco our poetic literaluro Kati long tiiio's.-ik 
(kff tile shaokloH Avliicli forced it to adJiero to one paj’ 
ticular group of models, he is not a ti'iiu J'lugliali [loiit 
Vrdio Bliould remain uninlluoncod hyany of thernalJy 
among liis jkrodecessors. If Chaucer has again, in a ajjccial 
fisnse, hftcoTUo the "nnistor dear and father re vorout ’’ of 
some of our living poots, in a widor sonso ho immt Imhl 
this relation to them all and to all their auccessms, so long 
as he continues to bo known and luidorstood. As it is, 
there arc few worthies of our literature whose names soem 
to awaken thoughout the English-speaking world a readier 
sentiment of familiar regard ; and in Netv Englakid, -where 
the earliest great poet of Old England is cherished not 
less -warmly than among ourselves, a kindly cunning has 
thus limned his likeness : — 

An old man in a lodge -within ft pm-kj 
The ohamber wiiUs depicted dll tu:o\rad 
lyith porti ftitiiro ofhuutamnn, hawk iind hound, 

And the hurt doer. Ho listeneth to the lark, 

Wlioae Bong oomoa with the sn-iiBhine through the dark 
Of painted glaNs in leaden lattice bound ; 

He listeneth and he langlieth at the eonnd, 

Then -writetU in a hook like any clerk. 

He is tho poet of the dawn, who wrote 
1’ho Canterbury Tales, mid hia old ago 
Made beautiful with eoiig j and as I read 
I hear the crowing cook, I hofu’ tho note 
Of lurk and linnet, and from every page 
l-Uso odouTB of plougtiod field or Gowory nioasi 
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iieticiis = beiifjtliuitB, 

OUiie, call. 

Deem, judge. 

Dfspifoua, angry to oxooaa, 
Digne, fit j- -• disdainful. 

Frere, friar. 

Gentle, Avell-bora. 

timguor, grief. 

MeMe', following, liouBohold. 
Meet, mute {?), nieiisuro (?). 
OvertlMwii, across. 

Parage, rank, dogim ' . 

Press, crowd. 


Sede, advise, (lonnsai 
Reeve, steward, baililf, 

Ruth, pity, 

Seall, scab, 

ShapeVg, £t. 

Bithe, time. 

Spiced, nice, scmpulona. 

Tewps, target, sMold, 

T profix of past participle ns in 
p-6oc= bor(»). 

ir/wZe, time s f» quite his while 
to reward his pains. 

Wieldy, active. 

If one, ouatoni, habit. 


A dotted 0 should always be aoniided in reading. 
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as to the comi)o.sitioa of, 97, 
.100, 102-103, 114-115 refer- 
ences to in Prologue to icyezirf 
of Good Women, m, 102-103 
114 ; '.eharaotera in, 113-114 ; ; 
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lliO-122 ; framework of, 116- 
120 ; wkat is Chaucer’a obliga- 
tion to Boccaccio, 116-117, 160 ; 
popular style of CanteibHry 
Talcs, 122 - 123 ; language of, 
20 ; sources of, 123-124 ; Chau- 
cer's method of dealing rvitli his 
originals, : 123 - 132 ; the . two 
pi'qsa tales, 132-1 42 ; . reference | 
to the condition of the proor, 
19 ; v/oman in the Canterhiri/ 
rafe?, 164-1 56 ; suppoaedrofer- 
6U00 to Gower, S3 ; Lydgate's 
Supplaments to the Tales, 190- 
. 191 ; vogue of tho Tales with 
Eliznbothau and Jaoohean 
dramatists, 196 
“Carpenter," The, 13 
Oartrvright, 106 
Caxton, 2, 193 

“Goyx and Alcyone, " the talc of, 
68 

Charles IV., Emperor, 86 
Charles V., King of Prance, 77 
Ohauoer, Agnes (Ohanoer'smothor), 
■IS- 

Ohaimer's Bream, 160 
Chaucer, Geolfrey, clidionUica as to 
: his biography, 1-2 ; the date of 
, his birth, 2-4, 47, 49 ; his name, 
j 47-48 ; hi^ aneostiy, i'6. ; con- 
: jootiire as to his early years, 49- 
, 60; enters Prince Lionel's houso- 
hoUl, 60-61,'; aooompanies the 
, pfinoe to Prance and is talcen. 
prisoner, 61 ; becomes valet of 
the chamber of King Edward, 
61 ; his marriage, 61-66, 84-86, 
162 ; translation of Roman Re 
la Rose, 66-64 ; promoted to 
, the post of royal squire, .64 ; 
Booh of the Buchess, ,66-76 t 
missions abroad, 73-74 ; receives 
grant from the Crown of. daily 
. pitcher of wine, 75 ; appointed 
, ' Coraptroller of the Customs in 
the port of London, 76 ;, per-. 

: mitted to execute the duties, by 
, : deputyi 79 ; gi'antaij pension of 


ten .iwiuids for life, .62, 76 ; 
Visits to the Continent, 77-78 ; 
appointed to the Goinptroller- 
.ship of the Petty Customs in 
London, 78-79 ; sits in Piulia- 
meut, 79, 103 ; Rouse of Fcmic 
written, 79; Traiius and Cfressid, 
79; AssemUy of Fowls, 67 
translation of tho Consolation 
of PMlosophij, 89 ; Legend, of 
Good Women, 07 ; bwos hit; 
Comiitrollerships, 104 ; ap- 
pointed Clerk of King Richard's 
Works, 105 ; money dinicultios, 
106, 109 ; death of liis wife, 
106-107 ; On the Astrolahe, 107 ; 
his son, 107-109 ; Chamer 
rohhed by highwaymen, 109 ; 
granted pension of twenty 
pounds hy King Bichard, 109 ; 
Ballade sent to Mnff Richard, 
110 ; Rnvoy to Smgan, 110 ; 
Complaint of Chmeer to his 
Purse, 111 ; his pension douhled, 
111-112; Chaucer's death, 112 ; 
tho Oanterhury Tales loft un- 
iinishod, 116 

Chaucer, charaoteristios of 143- 
188 ; his personal appearance, 

; 3, 143-146; his modesty, 146- 

147 ; self- con taiuodnessi, 147-” 

148 ; contented faith, 148-162 ; : 
his attitude to women, 163-165 ; 
his ideal of the true gentleman; 
166.-167 ; his opinion about 
dmukomveas, 48-49, 157 ; his 
reading, 94-96, 168-161, 187 ; 
Preiioh iUHuenccs, 67, 123,. 100, 
I'63-164, 107 ; Italinn inUucuce.s 
40, 74-75, 116-117, 124, 100- 
161, 164, 167-168, 169 ; Chau- 
ner’s ]a,nguage, 20, 46, 163 ; hia 
love of nature, 161-162 ; his 
literary development, 162-166 
.bis modiojyalism, 106-167 

Ohaueei-'a England, its population, 

' ■ 6-6 ; the .Black Death, d-i) ; 
London, 6 ; national spirit, 9-lOj 

. trade, IP- 13 ; duoliuo of the 



I't'udiil syetom, 14 ; condition of 
the pooplc, 15-19 ; the language, 
19-21 ; oluvairy, 21-22, 24-28 ; 
oxti'iivaganoe in dress, 22-24, 

: 42 ; the “fjlmrch,” 28-29, 43- 
45 ; the elergy, 30-39 ; learning, 
,39-41 ; thii life of tlio nation, 
41-45 

: Oluiiicer’a literary heirs, 189-198 
Cliaueer’s poetry, its power to 
IjlcsiKS, 1(58-169 ; nmsio of his 
vei'ae, 169-173 ; Chaucer as a 
love poet, 174-177 ; his joyons- 
iiosa, 17{i-179 ; his luiraour, 94, 
179-181; Ohauoer as an iu- 
twpreter of oharaotor, 181-183 ; 
his draiiinticiinalities, 183-187 ; 
Vliis feoeptivoness, 187-188 

1-46; his feeling 
towards, the lov/er classes, 18- 
t, 19 ; hia attitodo to the Church, 
25, 38, 00-67, 184-142; Oiauccr 
, iia an intiirpvoter of his ago, 45- 
'‘'■46 

Ohaucer, .Tohn (Chimcer’s father), 
■'i,03 


62-53, 55, 76, 84-86, 99, 106- 

107 / 

• Chauiicr, Richard le, 48 , 

Chaucer, Tlicurias (Chiuicor’’a sup- 
posed aoii), 68, 109 - 

Ohettlc, 166 ■ 

(:)liiyahy,:2] -22, 24-28 ■ . 

Olarunco, Lionel Duke of, 50-51; 

■■■ ■74:'', 

Clwopatrn, 100 

Claries Tale, the, 18, 74.122-123, 
124, 179, 185 ; the » Clerk,” 
40,49,155 

Colottua, Guido Ae, 90 

')CumpMn( of CImmertu hisTtirse, 

^ : i: ■ 

Ocmtplamt of Mars, 89 . 

Complaint of the Deiiih, of PUu, 
54-55 ■ . 

: ' Complaint of the Plotiphman, 31; 


Pmiiplaint of Venus, i, 89 ^ 

Goufessio Avicmtis (OrOwer'sj St- 
82,83, 189. 190 
Congreve, 113 

Gonsolatim of Philnsophy (Boe- 
thius), 68, 89, 159 
Constance, Duchess of Laiieaster, 
52, 76, 80 

“Constence," tlie story of, 179, 
185 

Cook's Tah, 181, 187; tlic 
'‘Cook," 118, 121 
Court of Ijove, 28 
“Cressid,”49, 91-94, 98, 163-154, 
.170 

Cuckoo and the NiphtingaU, 4. 
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Daphna’idn (Spenser), 72, 194 
Dartmouth, 11 

Pecamerone {Boccaccio), 7!>, 116- 
117, 160 • • 

Doschamjw, Eustace, 61 
Dickens, 114 
Dido, 100 

Pioiiie, CJumeip, 58 ■ 

Poctor of Physio, 7-8, ,121; 157 , ‘ 
Doiuinionns, 33-34 
Don Quixote, 132, 167 
“Dorigeii,” 184 
Douglas;: Gawin, 191 ■ 

Drama lu the fovirteenth century, 
186-187 

Drayton, Michael, 195 
Dryden, 76 note,: 96, 169-170, 


te, 132 1! 


Diinhar, 81, 83 i 
168, 191-192 
96 

“Dyer,” the, IS 
“ K K.,” 194 

JSarlhly Paradise (William 
. Morrhi); 116-117 
Edward in., King, 6, 0, 9, 11, 14, 
15, 19, 22, 24, 25, 27. 40. 4 8, 
51, 70 
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Eiiwtirds, Kiclianl, 196 : ' ' 

Bliaftbetlian drama, 183, 193, 196 
Engllsli novel, 183 
ISmmj to Butdmi, : 

Mtvou to Scoffmi, S-i, ilO-111 . 

Fdhlss (Drydon’s), 197 
Fairy queen (Spenser's), 177, 194 
E'iloatvato (Boeeaccio’s), 90, 93, 
161 

Flanders, U-1‘2, 30, 48 . 
Hetelicr, 190 
Florence, 73 

Flo'wer ami the Lent', 28, 160 
Priinoa and England, 14, 10, 27, 

23, 50-01 

Francis of Assisi, 36 
Priuidscana, 34-86 
FmnUin's Tale, 43 note, 167, 
182-183, 184 ; tho “Franklin,” 
10, 43, 121 

French literary inllnenoes, 20-21, 

24, 67-58, 160 

Friar's Tale, 31; the “Friar,” 

: IIS'- ■ 

Froissart, 24, 57, 68, 74, 86, 110, 
.160 

Genoa, 73 

German criticism, 134 
Geraoii, 61 
61S0V.S, Henry, 104 
Gloucester, Humphrey Diiko of, 
191 : - 

Qlouaositor, Thomas Duke of, 103- 
105'^' 

Goethe, 70,148 
Goldsmith, 138 

Good (Jouiml of Olmtuxr, 106, 193 
Gower, 3, 9, 17-18, 30, 67, 78, 
79, 80-84, 110, 112, 163, 170, 
174-17.0, 189, 190, 191, 192. 
19,5 

Great Scliism, The, 16, 29 
Greene, 198 
Grey Frinvfl, 34-36 
Grisseldis, The tale of, 166, 1'85 . 



Hiitoliam, Surrey, 109 
Hawes, 81, 192 
I-Lawkwooil, Sir John, 78 
Henry HI., the reign of, 19 
Heurj' IV., 17-18, 21-22, 83, lil- 
112, 135, 143-144, 190 
Henry V., 187, 190 
Heurysoii, 90, 191 
tleptiunevon, 116 

Hero anil Xrn/nto- (Marlowe), 170 
Heri'iek, 167 
Hoyroom, Thoma.s, 48 
Heywood, Joint, 30, 1 93 
TTimier, 90, 159, 177, 187 
Home, Mr. -B., 171 note 
“Host,” the (Master Harry 
Ballly), 13, 33, 35, 38, 48,121- 
122, 132, 139, 140, 144-14,5 
Hmm of Fame, 3, 26, 77, 19, M, 
90, 94-97, 107, 147, 14S-149, 
168, 164, 166, 369, 171 note, 
174, 179, 184, 191 
Hugh of Lincoln, legend of, 167 

Lnitatimi qf Christ, 58 
Inner Temple, 60 
Inquisition, The, 34 
liUeiiueles (Heywood), 193 
I Italian literary inthionce, 40, 74:- 
76, 160, 164, 167-168, 169 

James I., King of Scotland, 14, 
108, 191 
Jason, 100, 172 
John, King of -England, 10, 19 
Johii, King of Bohemia, 22 
Jolin of Gaunt, Duke of lauicaster, 
15, 17, 27, 35, 5>2, 63, 06-67, 
76, 79-80, 103, 104, 105, 112, 
135 

Joint of Troviijii, 39 
Jonson, Beu, 103, 111, 139, 150, 
196 

Katharine, Buchos.s of Ltuidnster, 
.52-53 

Kent, county of, 79, 81, 103 
Kiwj’s Quair, The, 191 



h'lurihl'.-! T,d,:, 102, 12S, 12-J, l(i8, 
178 ; tlio “ Kuight," 22, 113, 

Eyufiston, Sir Frauci-s, 196 

Liimb, Cliai-Ies, 120 
“Jjaitiocli,” 98 
Liiricaster, Hoiiso of, 83 
Lancaator, Heiii'y Diilcc of, 8, 21 
LaiigliHirt, 8, 10,19, 3G, 37, 138, 
17-1 

Letjend of AriaiUe, 179 
Lntaul Ilf G'miil IVomm, 27, 28, 
fill, 79, SC), 89, 97-102, 107, 
114, 147, 149-lSO, 184, 162, 
104, 166, 172-173, 175 
Lofimd of the Saints of Cnjnd, 
lOO 

Lcliiufl, S 

“ Houteuaiit Bardolph,” 114 
Life of Saint Cecilia, 102-103 
“Llhiitoiir,” 86-37 
Lollawlry, 17, 88, 81,' 122, 136, 
136,139 

London, 6, 12-13, 38, 35, 48, 76, 
77, 78, 112, 113, 115, 118 
Longfellow, 167 note ‘ 

, Lnrris, fliilllanmo de, 58, 69, 60, 
01,82,166 

Ldai of Puiamin mil AmUi 102, 
123 ' 

Lydgate, 90, 113, 170, 187, 190- 
'192. ... 

Lyudsay, Sir David, 166-166, 191 

: Maelmidt, 67, 68, 70, 72, Ml, 
160,164 

Madame Eglantine. &e“Prior6a3" 
Man of Lam’s Tah,U, 121, 124, 
161-1.52, 1.79, 186 ; the ‘‘Jinn 
of Law,” 20, 83, 16,5,. 175 
Manciples Tale, 121, 139, 162, 

. 178 ; the “Manciple,” 118 
Marlowe, 176 
Miirot, Clement, 68 
Mary Mngdideiio, liomily on^ 158- 
:■ 169 ■ ■ 

Medea, 100,172-173 
Mendicant Orders, 33-39 


MercMnt's Talc, 131 ■ 132 ; 

the ‘‘ Marohimt," 10, 12, 155 
Mm’if mm of Windsor, 121 
.Metrical Eomauoes of tliirtoontli 
and fonrteonth centuries, 173- 
174 

Menng, .Jean de, 60, 01, 62, 82, 
84,98,153 
Middluton, 196 

Miilsmmmr Mijhfs Dream, 132 
Milan, 74 

MUkr’s Tale, 31, 60, 107, ISO, 
186; the “ Milkr,” 117, 121 
Milton, 103, 196 
Minorites, 34-36: 

Minot, Lawrence, 16, 17-4 
Miraeio Plays, 186 
Monastic Orders, 32-33 
Monft’s Tale, 65, 78, 186; 

the “ Monk,” 82-33, 138 
Moii (I’Arthwe, 25 

Nash, 196 

Nicholas, Sir Harris, 148 
Norwich, Bishop of, 30 
Nmfs Prmt'.s Talc, 18, 95, 123, 
168-169 

Ocolove, 3, 113, 114, 143-144, 
190, 191 

On Tcrpeiiml Vvr^initjj (St. Jer- 
ome), 132 

On the AstreoMm, 107-1Q9 
Oratin Onltfridi Chaveer, 25 
Ovid, 68, 82, 100, 169, 172, 17,6 
0.vford, .3-1, 41, 49, 50 

Padnn, 74 

Palaat . of Honour (Ga'win 
Douglas), 191 

Palamon, and Arcile, 123; 

tragedy hy U. Edwards, 196 
“Pandarus," 26-27, 92-93, 95 
Pardoner’s Talc , , 12, 128-131, 
184 ; the “ Pardoner,” 36, 42, 
4,3, 49, 121, 122, I3S, 186 
Parts, 51.; University of, 41, 60 
Parliament, 13, 19-25, 103-104 
Parson’s TaU, 19, 24, 132 note, 



ISS-Ml, ISO; tlio “rarsoii,” 
19, 30, 111*122, 136-UX; ... 
Pastime of ricasure (Hawes), 192 
I'atioiit Grisael, lO, 192 ; Patient 
t?nW? (play), 166 
■ Peasautlnsurreotion, 15-17, ,18, 78 
Pedro, Don, 65 
PentameroHi;, 116 
Perltyii Eovolloiu-,” 137 
Pestilences in fom-teentli century,. 
0-9, 66 

Petrarch, 40, 61, 74, 75, 94, 12,1, 
140 

Phantasus, 116 
Philippa Queen, 48, 52, 70 
“ Phillis,” 99 
Philliot, John, 10 , 

Plouffhmmi, the, 19, 114, 138 
Pole, ■William do la, 12 
Pope, 06, 197 
. Pmise of Wotmi, 25 
Pmyer qf Ohmatr, 66, 141-142 
“Prioress” (Matlamo Eglantiue), 
33, 113, 144-145, 161, 167 
Pralotjne to the. Oanterhury Tales, 
103, 115, 120, 141, 183. 190 
PuttonlnMn, George, 195 


^ Meevti's ITale, 38, 50, 121 ; 

tile “ Reeve,” 117 
. Reformation, The, 30 
■Ronasopnoei 40, 41 . 

. Jlhyme if Sir Th&pas, 17 & ■ 
Richard If., King, 5, 9, 12-1,3, 17, 
19, 40, 57, 77, 78,183, ,86, 97,. 
103-101, 105, 109-110, 112, 

;. 13.5 

■Richardson,' 153 
Hoet, Sir Paon do, .62 .' 

lioman de la Rose, 37, 66, 67-68, 
62, 66, 134, 160,187. 

RmavMt of the Mtm (trsinslfttion 
hy Oluiucer of “ Bomdii do la i 
Rosa”), 66-64, 74, 82, 89, 91,1 
:,ies-i6.4 ' 

Romo, Ciiuroh of, 10, 30, 36 . .| 


Sainte-Maiir, Ronnit, 90 
•St. .feroma, 132 
Salisbury, Cemutoas of, 27 
“Scipio,” 87 
Boogiin, Henry, 111, 11,3 
.Soott, Sir Walter, 191-102 
Scotti.sli heirs of Cli, oncer, 191-192 
Seemid min’s Tale, 43, 103, 123 
Seneca, 133 

Seten Wise Masters, 11% 
Shalcspare, 81, 90, 114, 124, 171 
note, 190 

Shepherd’s Gahndeir, 194 
SlieruUli, 113 
Ship of Fools, m-m 
Shipmnn, the, 11, 130, 154, 166 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 104-19.5, 196 
Sir Thoiiues Normy (Dunhar), 
132 note 
Skelton, 193 
Sonthern Road, 48. 

Spoght, 47, 67 

Spenser, 72, 108, 111, 160, 168, 
175, 177, 194-196,107 
Sfjtdre’s Tate, 43; the “Stiuive,” 
23, 43 

Statute of Provisora, 66 
Story of nelm,m 
Strode, Ralph, 34, 79, 80, 11.3 
Sndhnry, Arehhisliop, 44-46 : 

Suffolk, Micliaol de la; Pole, Earl 
of, 101 

Ininniunor,” The, 20, 31, 113- 
. 114, 118, 154 
Surrey, 68, H)3 
Swynford, Sir Hngh, 62 

Tahnrd Inn, 13, US, 113-119, 120, 
121 

Tale of Melibam 132-133 
“Tai'fiuin,” 100 
Temple of Fame (Pope), 197 
Temple <f GIoas (.Lydgate), 191 
fesade (iJocoaooio), 123, 161 
Testmmrd of Ormid (Henryaon), 
90, 191 
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Thyniie, WiUiam, 47, 50, Ji)3 
Tieclc, .Ludwig, 69 
“Tityi-us,” 104 
Tomlistoiie, Cliancer’s, 2-3 
TnUel'fi Mucdlony, 

TroUuft ami Ores-tid, 26-27, 49, 79, 
80, 84, {10-94, 98 note, IGfl, 164, 
170-171 note, 176-176, 179- 
180, 182, 184, 190, 196 . 
Ttwt-Bon/c (Lv(l(;alo), 90, 190 
"Tullius,” 133 ' 

Tuhi WnUe Kinsnim, 196 
TyrwliJtti, 2 

tigoliuo, Btory of, 12S-126 
Uliiler, .lOlizalietli Coiintesa of, 60, 
61. ■ 
Universities, 40-41, 49-50 

Virgil, 100, 169 

Viaoontl, Boniawio, 78 | 


Vision concernin-!) Pu.rs PloUmian, 
6, 16, 19, 81, .37, 06, 116, 138 
Vom qf the Mmn., 24 
FffiB Olamaniis (Oowev), 81 

IVeiie, tlio, 13 

Weatminstcr, 2-3, 4, 33, 105, 109, 
112, 142 

Wifi; Ilf Jiath’s Tale, 112, 114, 
1S6-167, 186; tho ” Wife of 
. Baft," 24, 36, 113, 121, 132, 
151 . 

William ofWylcalmni, fifi 
Words unto hu ovm Scrivener, 102 
WorflOTovtli, 76 
Wyatt, 58, 193 

Wyclif, 15, .16, 17, 28, 29, 32, 
37,39,41, 80 

Wycliffl.sm : was Chaucer ft 
Wycliflite? 131-142 

i Vcrdely, Adam, 104 
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